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THE 


KOREA REVIEW. 

JANUARY, ioo*. 


The Seasons. 

(From the Korean.} 

The rivulet* of spring o’erflow with sudden ’ihowere. 

In the distant summer cloud a magic mountain towers. 
Above the autumn night the frosty moon shines clear, 
Lone on a. wintry hill a pine-tree standeth drear. 

• "John Mi kson.” 


• Min Yong Whan. 

Following almost immediately on the extinction of 
the nation, with whose political existence and welfare he 
was during his whole life most closely identified, depart¬ 
ed one of Korea's noblest men. 

Min Yong Whan was the son of Mim Kium Ho, who 
was a former member of the Cabinet, as Minister of Fin¬ 
ance; and a member of the Min family to which Her Im¬ 
perial Majesty, the late Empress belonged. 

In accordance with a very common custom in the 
East, be was adopted by Lis uncle Min Tai Ho, -who had 
no son, so that he might posscS9 an heir to carry on the 
ancestral ceremonies of the ancient family. This unde in 
observance of another Korean custom, received posthu¬ 
mous rank, that -of Minister of Hcmc Affairs Although 
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belonging- to the powerful family of the late Empress, 
General Min was more closely related to the Emperor, 
his first eonsin in fact: Ins maternal aunt being the Em¬ 
peror's mother, wife of the latp Tai Won Koon: so that 
Min Yong Whan was of Princely blood of first rank on 
both sides. 

His lady mother combines (1 gnitv and simplicity, in 
her appearance anc manners; bearing all the marks of 
the old nobilitv and displaying, in the harrowing experi¬ 
ences of the past months, the qualities of a Spartan her¬ 
oine When a few days after the tragic death of General 
Mir., the writer ealled to condole with the ladies of his 
family, Lady Min said that, it was well that her son had 
died since it was for the sake of his country, and that 
though her heart ached, her mind was at peace with re¬ 
gard to him. A few weeks laler she repeated and em¬ 
phasized this statement. When reminded of the beauti¬ 
ful children he had left to take up his name and work, 
she sent for the little ones for my sake; but all her 
pleasure, all her glory, as well as her sorrow, was in him 
who bad loved his country too well, to live to see her 
shame. The younger ladies. General Min's widow, and 
his brother's wife, remained standing in her presence, 
and were both as tenderly arid quickly responsive to 
sympathy, as are all of this singularly warm hearted, 
sensitive and gentle people. 

General Min -was horn in 1861 at Yong In, in the 
Province of Kyung Ki, 140 //. or 40 miles, from Seoul. 
Min Youg Chan, Korea's Minister to Paris, is General 
Min's only brother. His only sister became the wife of 
Kim Yong Chuck. 

Like all Koreans of good family, he studied the 
Korean and Chinese classics under a tutor, with few 
holidays, and close application, many hours each day. 
This continued until he had reached the age of seventeen, 
when at the Kwaka or national examinations, he received 
the highest-diploma. The same year he became Seung Jee 
or Imperial secretary, and at twenty-five was made 
Commander of the Royal Guards. He speedily rose in 
rank and office and at the age of twenty-eight became a 
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member of the Cabinet, as Minister of War. From 188b 
to 1891 he held the highest power in the state, occcpy- 
*ug that position of overwhelming influence with the 
rulera and officials, which is known in Korea by the term 
“Saydo.” This while really not an office is a somewhat 
unique position, the holder of which is often called court 
fiiYorite, and practically wields supreme power. 

In 1890, when General Min had just reached the age 
of thirty, his father died, and according to Korean cus¬ 
tom he went into mourning for three years, and resigned 
all official and social duties. It was thought by many 
that he had served so well, and possessed such favor., 
that His Majesty would exercise hi9 prerogative and 
issue an Imperial edict by which on certain occasions of- 
state necessity he should lay a side his mourning and ap¬ 
pear at the Fa lace in the continued exercise of his fuuc 
tions. Owing to court intrigues, however, this did not 
occur, and Min Yong Jun succeeded to the position where 
he served so satisfactorily, that on Min Yong Whan’s 
return to political life at the end of the usual three years 
of -mourning, he was not reinstated to his old power, but 
was simply given the portfolio of the Home Office.. Dur 
ing this year however, due to Japanese interference, the 
existing government was overthrown, and Min Yong 
Whan, with all other Royalists and patriots, retired 
from office and went to the country. After the defeat of 
the pro-Japanese party, and at the beginning of the Rus¬ 
sian ascendency, he returned,—in the fall of 3 894-,—and 
became a member of a newty organized and somewhat 
peculiar Military Council, which had supervision of both 
state and military affairs. 

He became Minister of War in 1896, and was sent as 
special Ambassador to Russia, to the Czar's Coronation, 
when he was presented with the highest kind of decora¬ 
tion given on that occasion. In 1897 he was sent on a 
similar embassy to Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
and was again decorated with the highest class of order. 

When the term of service as Ambassador to England 
hadexpiml, he was ordered to return to Russia and nego¬ 
tiate a treaty which would practically have handed Ko 
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rea over to that power. He flatly refused to do this, and 
m consequence was deprived of his office and fell into 
great disfavor. He therefore went from England to 
America, where he remained ahout a year, spending his 
time in the study of English and the civilization and con¬ 
ditions in general, of western nations. 

In 1898 he returned to Korea with broadened vision 
and large plans and hopes for the advancement of his 
country, with full determination to devote himself more 
than ever to her welfare. Almost immediately after his 
return he founded the Hung Wha School which is fast be¬ 
coming one of the best private high schools, retaining the 
Presidency of ibis until bis death. He was always ready 
to give, either time or money, to anv object which pro¬ 
mised the good of the country and tl»e people. He raised 
the money to found a strong independent newspaper de¬ 
voted to education and progress, but after all was ready, 
and he was just on the point of putting his plana-into 
action, an Imperial interdict was issued, and his hopes 
and efforts in this direction were blighted. General Min 
was always of the progressive spirit, and was one of the 
firmest supporters of the Independence Club which took 
so active and stirring a part in Korean politics after the 
China-Japan War, and during the period of Russian 
supremacy. From 1S97 till the time of his death. Gen¬ 
eral Min held at various intervals different offices, as 
Minister io one or other of the state departments, at one 
time also Generalissimo, at another Paymaster General, 
and in 1899 Vice Premier. The office is practically the 
same as Prime Minister in other lands, for in Korea the 
Prime Minister is appointed for and exercises his office 
only on special occasion?. He held aisothe office of Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, and during the same year received 
the first rank and highest order of Tai Keuk r and also the 
title of ft> Cook which is the highest rank and grade in 
office- -• 

It might be as well right here, to note with regard 
to Korean rank and titles, that they never descend from 
father to son, or belong tn any family as such. While- 
pride of birth and clan arc as great, and carry as many 
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obligations as anywhere in Europe, sociaJh-, yet no one 
is born a prince, earl, dnke, etc., (unless the child of the 
reigning sovereign), bur such titles arc 1 conferred, either 
as a favor from the Emperor, or accompanying the office 
with which the individual is iuvested—like its insignia— 
and pass away with it. So while Min Yong Whan was 
a prince of the highest rank, he only possessed such titles 
as were conferred upon him from time to time, and could 
not pass them down to his sons. 

In the spring of 1905, he again took up the now 
exceedingly difficult and problematical duties of Korea’s 
J'nme Minister, but while holding this position, 
two propositions came from the Japanese, both of 
which he most determinedly and persistently refused to 
sign. One of these was the bill conferring on 
the Japanese. Internal Navigation Rights, giving that 
nation all rights in Korean w aters. The other provided 
that all Korean foreign Ministers be withdrawn from 
foreign countries and that Korea’s future diplomatic re¬ 
lations abroad be conducted by the foreign Ministers of 
Japan. His attitude in opposition to these measures 
made it necessary for him to resign his post, and al¬ 
though appointed Minister of the Foreign Office in the tail, 
he declined; not that anything was too difficult or un¬ 
palatable for him to do for Korea, but because official 
position had now become practically an empty name, 
which no Korean patriot could occupy with honor to 
himself or credit to hia country. 

At the time of bis death he held only the office ofGen- 
eral Aid de Camps to His Majesty. 

"When the treaty of subjugation was forced upon Ko¬ 
rea in the fall of 1905, he undertook the practically hope 
less task of trying to bring about some strong action on 
the part of the leaders of the Government, which should 
render it void. But everything was against him, the 
pitiful weakness, and short sighted self-interest, in those 
on whom he and other patriots should have been able to 
depend, rendering every effort futile. Forty times in suc¬ 
cession. he sent in memorial after memorial to the 
Throne, but to no avail; he could aot even obtain an 
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ancherioe. and was ordered tn leave the Palace. Jt trust 
of course be remembered, that at this time it was ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to know what communications sent to 
the palace reallv reached the one for whom they were in¬ 
tend eel or what messages and orders purporting to come 
from the sovereign were genuine, as all avenueR were 
guarded, and those who were interested to do so, con¬ 
trolled all these matterp. 

Min Yong Whan therefore refused to obey, but per¬ 
sisted in his efforts and entreaties, until the Imperial or¬ 
der was issued for his arrest, in common with all the 
other nobility and former Cahinet officers, the noblest 
and most honored in the land, who had gathered there¬ 
with him, for che same purpose, and to protest against 
what had been done. 

The plea made in the rejected memorials was, that 
His Majesty-should order the five traitors who signed 
the forced treaty to be beheaded and that His Majesty 
should continue to refuse to ratify the same. 

• Finding his.efiortfi useless, and 1 seeing no way to pre¬ 
vent the disaster, after Ills release from prison, he decided 
to end his life. AH was calmly planned and prepared for, 
bis mother was sent for to take charge of his household, 
his young wife and little children, and letters were writ¬ 
ten to the Ministers of Foreign Powers, and to influential 
friends in America. 

The following is a copy of one of these, and throws a 
pathetic light on his attitude ot this sad time: 

“To. 

“I, Min Yong Whan have been unable to do my duty 
as a true subject of my country, and not having served 
her well, she and her people are brought to this present 
hopeless condition. Foreseeing the coming death of my 
country, 1 am now offering my humble farewell to H«s 
• Majesty, n>y Emperor, and to the twenty millions of my 
fellow countrymen.in anexeess of despair and utter hope¬ 
lessness. I know that my death will accomplish nothing, 
and that my people will all be lost in the coming life and 
death struggle, but seeing that I can do nothing to pre¬ 
vent this by living, I-have taken my decision. 
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“Ton roust know the aim and actions of the Japanese* 
at the present day, I therefore beseech you to use your 
good offices, iu making known to the world whatever in¬ 
justice my people may suffer, and may you use your 
magnanimous efforts in trying to uphold our inrlepend. 
ence. If you can do this for ray land, even my dtririg soul 
can rest happily. Do not misunderstand the good inten¬ 
tions ol my people. I trust you will not forget our first 
treaty (with America) made between your republic and 
my country. May there be practical proof of your sym¬ 
pathy from your Government and your people ; then even 
the dead shall know, and be thankful to you. 

“Yours in despair. 

(Signed and Sealed), Min Yong Whan,” 
.Thus passed away one of Korea's best officials, one 
of the golden order of true nobility,—and there are such 
—who loved his country and his duty as he knew it, bet¬ 
ter than himself, better than gain or rank or fame. He 
was too true a patriot to be always in favor, or to es¬ 
cape loss and punishment at times. Repeatedly when 
the trial came and the choice lay "between his own per¬ 
sonal interest and his nation's welfare, he invariably and 
inflexibly stood for the latter, irrespective of the conse¬ 
quences to himself. With no light or hopeful belief in a 
holy overruling Power, with nothing but his inborn pro¬ 
bity and uprightness on which to lean, trained in the 
midst of a class of timeserving, money loving, conscience¬ 
less officials, with everything to tempt towards self-indul¬ 
gence and practically nothing to restrain, he yet in a 
marvellous way ever held to the right. 

To serve the people, to live for his country's good, 
was his first aim, everything was sacrificed to this. 

I 6eem to see written in bold characters between the 
lines of his last letter, and confirmed by other evidence, 
that even in his death, while declaring its uselessness, he 
yet hoped faintly, that through it sympathy would be 
awakened, attention would be aroused, efforts might 1* 
called forth on tbe part of influential persons in high 
office, which might yet save his beloved country. 

At the time of his death, he had much to live for. Jm- 
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itienpe wealth, high position (which might have been al¬ 
most anything, and for liis life time had he been willing 
to sacrifice his country and his honor), a great following 
of friends and admirers both in Korea and abroad, and 
among all classes, a j'onng wife, three sons and two 
daughters, and an old mother whose pride he was. 

Yet the things which move most men, seemed to ex¬ 
ercise no power over his actions. A high and noble 
patriotism, mistaken, sadly, pathetically mistaken in 
its last instance, overpowered every other motive. He 
was a man who lived with a lofty purpose before him, 
and never swerved from its pursuit even unto death. 
He counted not bis life dear unto bira. 

Of late it has been the fashion—and with a plain 
purpose—to belie and -underrate Korea and Koreans. 
They have been called a degenerate race, they are sneered 
at and caricatured—and by some who might be in better 
business—, but I venture to assert, after nearly twenty 
* years of patient study of their character, that Min Yong 
Whan, in his magnificent unselfishness, in bis faithful 
devotion, in his love of his country, was only a repre¬ 
sentative of thousands of his countrymen, and .only one 
of the vanguard of the great mass of those, whom Chris¬ 
tianity and civilization will develope. 

Shut in for thousands of years, too suddenly brought 
mto the full blaze of twentieth century life and methods, 
without the education and experience which years of 
intercourse with other countries would have given, Korea 
may not in some respects bear a contrast with all the 
showy attainments of her conquerors; but those who 
have learned to love and respect the kindly, whole heart¬ 
ed generosity of her people, the sturdy character of 
her farmers and fisher folk, the faithful friendship, the 
long suffering forbearance, the endurance, the persever¬ 
ance, the uncomplaining patience, and the scholarly and 
philosophical qualities, which are continually manifested, 
will be slow to listen to the slanderous reports of her 
enemies, or to believe the magazine articles ol" foreigners 
who have spent a month or two ax the most in her 
confines. 
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M in Yung Whar.'s first wife died some _vears ago.and 
his children nre those of a second marriage with a high 
class young lady. For years he has abandoned the com¬ 
mon eastern custom of keeping secondary wives, and has 
conducted his household on the most approved principles 
of civilized peoples. 

\\ hile arable to profess a personal faith in Christ, he 
publicly stated in the presence of several members of the 
Cabinet, that in Christianity lay Korea's only hope, 
and that only through the principles of- Christianity 
had other nations grown strong. Scarcely a month 
befoie his death, and at the table of the writer, 
he expressed a strong desire for a school for Korean 
peeresses, under the care of missionaries, and stated 
that if such a one were established, his own wife 
should attend, and that he and other Koreans would 
gladly help to found such a school, could the for¬ 
eign missionaries lend their aid and provide a suitable 
principal ard teachers. In fact., plans for such a* school 
were in process of formation at the time of his death. 
The exciting events attending the visit of Marquis Ito. 
of course dela ved all further action at that time. He 
was also one of the strongest supporters, and most gen¬ 
erous subscribers, to the Korean Young Men's Christian 
Association 

After his death, the highest rank was conferred, 
namely that of Tai fCwang Po <>ook; the office of Prime 
Minister, and the highest order of decoration, the "Golden 
Rule or.Measure,” Keum Chuck, only one of which has 
ever been given, namely to the Emperor of Japan last year. 

His funerai was ordered to take place with the 
ceremonies and honors clue to a member of the Imperial 
household, his casket was carried to the grave by friends 
instead of hired coolies, and he was followed by an 
immense procession, consisting of members of guilds, 
schools, political societies and a host of friends, while 
the wails and streets through which the funeral passed 
were packed by a dense mass of silent mourning citizens. 
For days after his death the shops were closed.and signs 
of mourning exhibited thoughoct the city. 
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So a true man has passed away, one who lived up 
to his best Jight,.and set his heel on the flesh, for the 
best, and the purest Cause he knew. How many readers 
of this article can rank themselves with him, or how 
macv can afford to despise his last act of self-denial ? 

L. H. l\ 


A Korean Cinderella.* 


Once upon a time a certain widower, with only one 
child, took for his second wife a widow who also had a 
daughter, about the same age as his own little girl. 
One didn't need even a straw after this tew mistress 
came into the family to see which way the wind blew, or 
that my lady would rule things with a high hand. The 
poor man dared not say his soul was his own and kept 
out of the anpang as ranch as possible, when in the house 
at all, and made as many excuses as he could to be away 
altogether, which suited his wife to a T. 

But these were hard times for poor little Kong Choo 
the man’s daughter, who was ordered about from pillar 
to post, and when she did her best got nothing but sour 
looks, and when in fault or through some misfortune 
things went wrong, received hard blows and ill word* 
more than -one cares to tbii>k about 

Only one person ever got a smile and that wastbe-wo- 
man's cross-grained daughter PatCbou.or Donkey Bean. 
You may be surprised that her doting mother gave her 
such an ugly name., hut as .Koreans are much fonder of 
Beans thau Peas, I suppose she thought it. a very choice 
one, while for ray part I think it was quite too good for 
her. Poor Kcug Choo’s garments were too small, patch¬ 
ed, old and faded, but nothing could spoil her modest 
sweet looks, which an old fashioned book says are a wo¬ 
man’s best ornaments, while all the fine new clothes in 
which Pat Choo was dressed, with so much care and 

•All rights reserved Nr-vriter. 
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labor, never could m&ke her look even passable, or hide 
the sly cruel expression that disfigured her face. 

Thus things went on in the ordinary way for sonic 
time in this family, but bye and bye many surprising 
events happened, and this is how they begau. 

One day the step mother sent both the girls out to 
weed, as is the custom in the country, but Kong Choo 
was assigned a very hard and stony piece of ground and 
was given an old wooden homie, while Pat Choo was 
sent to a well ploughed field with no stones and green-a 
good strong iron homie, so of course though she didn't 
work very hard, she was soon through and wenthomet© 
her mother as proud as a peacock, while poor little Sweet 
Pea struggled over the big stones and the hard ground,, 
till her pretty little hands were all blistered, then a 
dreadful thing happened, for in tugging at an especially 
obstinate stone the wooden homie broke, and that was a dis¬ 
aster, it meant a terrible beating, and no end of abuse 
and scolding. Poor Kong Choo dared not face hertask- 
miftreaB either with the broken homie or •without rt. 
What to do she did not know, or where to go. 

Not a friend or protector had she as far as she - knew 
in the whole wide world, so the forlorn little thing just 
buried her head in her old apron, and cried and cried. 

It sounded most pitiful, all the dumb things were as 
sorry a6 they could be, and soon a great black cow catne 
out of the woods on the mountain behind her father’s 
house, and asked her what was the matter. 

It was very-strange, still she didn’t seem at all sur¬ 
prised or frightened at being spoken to in this unusual 
way by a cow, but instead, it seemed perfectly natural 
and proper, and she felt at once or. quite a familiar foot¬ 
ing with the animal, just as though she had known and 

talked to her always. 

So having nobody else to symathize with her, she 
told Mrs. Cow ajl her troubles. As for he^she stood lis¬ 
tening, breathing softly and musically a breath full of the 
fragrance of cowslips and meadow grass, her great* stiff 
eyes resting on Peas Blossom in a loving tendemess^hat 
alone was sweet consolation., “Don’t cry," Baidaks’hi 1 a 
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calm even voice, and then she told the girl of two wells, 
just on the edge of the forest. “Go, child/' said she. *‘and 
wash vo.it face and hands in the first well, and your feet 
in the second, and then come to me, hold out your apron, 
and I will give you some goodies !‘ f So Kong Cboo who 
was an obedient girl, did just as she was told, washed her 
face in the first well, her feet in the seeond, and then with 
her apron outspread went into the wood a little way. 
There was the cow who at once filled it with chestnuts 
and dates. Now those were fairy wells, and when she 
washed her face and hands the water which even when 
only common every day water always makes pretty girls 
prettier, made KongChoo a thousand times prettier, and 
•when she had washed her feet, she came under the fairies' 
protection, and when she spread out her apron, lo, it 
and all her garments were nice new ones. Her skirt was 
a beautiful cherry red newly dyed and pounded into glis¬ 
tening smoothness and softness, and her dainty little 
jacket was of pale veflow silk. She now felt quite happy 
and comforted, as any good child does who is clean, tidy, 
well clothed, with plenty of good things to cat, and best 
of all a kind protecting friend close at hand. 

Hut the cow went back to the recesses of the moun¬ 
tains, and bye and bye it began to grow dark, and poor 
Kong Choo was afraid, so she went to the house aud 
begged to be let in, but as Pat Choo had told about the 
broken homie, and her field was not done, although she 
knocked aud called a long time, uo one answered and the 
gate was barred. 

The dog, who was only treated a little better than 
she, and who knew he was soon to be killed and eaten, 
pitied her. and came out from his little door under the 
gate, atul licked her hand. But her fears grew with the 
darkness. The trees seemed great ogres waving their 
onus at her. Infancy she saw terrible forms stealing 
toward her in the shadows, the moaning wind made her 
shudder with its threatening* of mysterions disaster,and 
in the distance she thought she caught a glimpse of a 
glaring tiger’s eyes. She surely heard something panting 
quite near and felt a hot breath on her cheek. 
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Her poor little heart almost stood still, her Hesh 
crept and something cold ns ice slid down her spinal chord. 
Then she suddenly cried out in anguish, “O hiO ther, 
oh kind Pat Choo let me tn.let me in and 1 will give 
you many chestnuts and dales." “Chestnuts and dates 
indeed.” said Pat Choo from behind the gate, “where are 
you to get them I should like to know ? However 1 will 
opeD the gate on a crack and yor. can put some, in my 
hand 'if you really have them.’' So the gate was opened 
just the stingiest little crack ami Peas Blossom gave her 
sister a handful. They were indeed surprised. Many 
were the wisperings and then they planned a low trick 
to get the goodies all a wa;t. They kept promising to let 
her in for a few more and a few- more, and when all were 
gone, the}* laughed cruelly, and left the poor frightened 
thing out there in the great world, that was after all 
much kinder and safer, than that house containing wick¬ 
ed hearts of enemies. 

But she had been told so many stories of tok gabies, 
kweeshins and tigers, she was very much afraid of the 
dark, instead of loving it, for the blessing it is to poor 
tired overburdened careiaden humanity, and after all, 
evil things do hide in it. When her father came back 
quite late, they let him in. but shut the gate so quickly, 
that poor Peas Blossom who had hoped to slip in behind 
him was left out. As for him. he had been drinking so 
much sul—a hnbit he had acquired since his marriage, he 
never siw her at all Of course he wasn't a proper lather, 
I would like to shake him for my part, and I hope his 
cross wife gave him a longer curtain lecture than usual. 

Peas Blossom was so scared, she threw her apron 
over her head, so she couldn’t see or hear, and crouched 
down trembling in a little angle of the wall, without 
daring to stir or scarcely to breathe, waiting in quivering 
gasping expectation of some awful unspeakable horror 
about to befall her. Soon she heard a litrle movement, 
and there the kind great black cow came again. Lying 
down she made Kong Choo cuddle up dose to her warm 
heart, where the poor child slept quietly, soothed i>v the 
rythmic breathing of ner frienu. 
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In the morning when the hard hearted step-mother 
came out there she was quite fresh and rosy. 

Things now went on much ac uciial ngsin, for some 
time, hut at length a great feast was to be given in a 
township some miles away, to which this whole family 
whs invited, and Kong Choo had to work very hard, 
helping to iron and sew new clothes for Pat Choo and 
her mother to wear. Oddly enough they iron the gar¬ 
ments first and sew then afterwards. Sweet Pea begged 
to go too, hut they laughed at the idea, so she was left 
to take care of the house. Her step-mother, however, 
jeenngly promised her, that if she would fill with water 
a great jar in the yard. which had a hole in the bottom, 
and would husk and clean five measures of rice, she 
might follow them to the feast, well knowing that the’ 
task set was less impossible, than for a timid young girl 
to go alone so far. 


Seeing how hopeless it was, she sr.t down and cried 
just softly, crystal drops trickled down hetween her rosy 
fingers, and great sobs shook her slender frame. Then, 
can you believe it, in came a beautiful great green toad,- 
as cool as you please, as though he’d lived there always, 
and hopping up to her. looked so lugubrious aud dismal, 
Kong Choo had hard work not to laugh. “Dear Kong 
Choo, what is the matter?” croaked he. So the poor lonely 
thing told him, with more tears, for they always come 
when one is sorry for you, though that kind are sooth¬ 


ing. and bring relief. "O ho." said the toad, “if tba.t is all 


don't cry my Dearie. 1 will stand under the lok and press 
m.v broad back up into the hole, so that not one drop 
shall leak out.” So now Peas Diossom trotted hack and 
forth to the spring many times with a jar of water on 
her head, some of which, of course, splashed over and 
helped wash away her tears, for she was in such a hurry,, 
she brought too much at^a time, and walked less steadi¬ 
ly than usual. But the great tok was soon filled. 

So far so good, but alas the rice was a very different, 
business, no matter how faithfully she worked. How¬ 
ever down she sat and began, kernel by kernel, fresh 
tears falling as she toiled, when in came the great black 
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con'and Asked, "What is the matter my child, why do i 
you cry ?” So she toJd all she'.had to do and how much 
she longed to go to the party. "Don't cry. my child," 
said the cow, and then going to the door she called 
gently, when suddenly in came a great flock of birds, 
sparrows, wrens, larks, bobolinks, orioles, kingfishers, 
magpies an 1 robins, with such a chattering and whirring 
of wings a: you never heard. They began cleaning the 
rice with t »eir neat little bills, and before you knew it 
there it wai all done in a jiffy! But though «he thank¬ 
ed the .hires very prettily, she suddenly remembered 
she had no clothes fit to wear and so after all it was 

BO U6*L 

How cc aid she belptrrying again, and bow could the 
cow help oming to her to see what was the matter? 
Now as a r lie, we don’t expect, cows to help much in 
matters off ress, they could never be so placid and calm 
as they are, if they did, but this one, having proved her. 
self truly extraordinary, Sweet Pea ventured to tell her 
that she couldn't go to the party .in old clothes and -that 
was wh v'«he wept. ‘‘Don’t cry then, but run to the in¬ 
ner room, and look in-the great brass bound chest which 
stands there against the wall," said the good -creature. 
So.away ran the girl in a burry and there she found the 
prettiest and daintiest outfit all made of Korean silk as 
soft and f.ne and *beer as a delicate cambric handker¬ 
chief, dyed in the brightest and softest hues that even a 
S weet Pe« could wish to wear 

ButpJaa! After she had put them all on, she found 
that there were mo shoes, And how could she go without 
them? This was worse than ever, so in spite of her 
glossy new skirts down she sank and cried as before. 

I’m more than half inclined to suspect she peepzd be¬ 
tween her .fingers this time to sec what would happen. 
Evidently the cow had no proper ideas of discipline, for 
we .all know it spoils people to give them the things they 
want whenever they cry for them, especially children 
and young folks, but be that as it may in she came 
again in a great hurry, saying "Why do you cry Kong 
Choo ?*’ "Alas Adjimonie though you have graciously 
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given me these beautiful clothes, I am much ashamed, and 
blush to own I weep for I have no shoes." "Foolish child, 
look on the maru where tK v should be," was the answer. 
So sure enough Kong Choo found a most beautiful pair 
of little new shoes made of white and pink kid, sewed 
with gold thread, waiting for her shapely little feet. She 
slipped them on standing, with a little shake of each foot 
as Korean girls do, and with a low gleeful laugh, was 
Jttst about to start forth, when she remembered the long 
lonely road, and that besides her fears, it would be con¬ 
sidered shocking for a young girl to go alone along the 
public road. There was no end of difficulties it seemed, 
and it was certain her friend and helper would not come 
again, after what she had already done. And so Kong 
Choo who was in a fair way to dcvelope into a perfect 
little Xiobe melted into grief again. Well of course the 
cow came running to find out what was the matter, and 
on hearing told her to go look in the quang and there to 
her amazement was a pokyo of the finest kind, but even 
while she examined it with great delight she remembered 
she had no coolies. Alas, like all the rest of us, her faith 
was small. It didn't occur to her, that the kind power 
which had so often befriended her. was just as ready 
to do more. So instead of looking for the coolies 
where she would surely have found them, had she trust¬ 
ed perfectly, she simply and weakly began to weep 
again. 

I feel quite out of patience with her by this time, 
don't you ? I don't care if she was pretty and lonely and 
badly treated, she cried far too much and f should have 
been inclined had 1 been that old cow to scold her well 
—But dear old Bossy possessed the real milk of human 
or superhuman kindness, and so she came again, and 
told the girl if she would peep outside the gate, she would 
find the coolies waiting: and there they were sure enough 
where they had been ever since the rice was cleaned, 
patiently smoking their pipes; for coolies never object to 
waiting any length of time, when they are well paid and 
have plenty of tobacco. 

So off she went at last, smiles gleaming through her 
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tears, looking quite like an April Pea Blossom, and no 
doubt the prettiest little creature m all the eight pro¬ 
vinces. 

Of coarse she had a delightful time, though the story, 
aggravatinglr enough, forgets to say anything about it, 
but harries on to what followed. 

Now you must know, that somehow on thr return, 
one of the shoes was lost, out the chair, but was not 
missed tili she reached home, and then no matter ho vr 
much she searched and cried it couldn't Ik found, nor 
did the oid cow come to the rescue, so all she had 
was the odd shoe—the pokyo and the rest having disap¬ 
peared as mysteriously as they came—which she kepi and 
treasured, and when alone, as she often was, she would 
hold it in her hand, and think over all the wonderful 
event* of that night. Indeed if it had not beer, for the 
shoe, 1 dare say she would have come to believe it was 
all a mere dream. 

Now the very next morning after the feast, it happen- 
cd that thr Governor of the province came riding along 
that self same road, which Sweet Pea had travelled, and 
chancing to glance out of his chair, saw the exquisite lit- 
tie shoe lying in the road. It was so extraordinarily 
pretty, noone could help noticing it. Thecoolicssot down 
the chair at once, and it was respectfully handed to the 
Governor by his keup cliangie, and wondered over by 
them all. It was quite new, so wry small and richly 
ornamented, and of truly beautiful workmanship. The 
Governor wondered more and more to whom it could 
belong, and became possessed of an unconquerable desire 
to behold the owner. In fact he gave orders that the 
whole province should be searched and the owner of the 
shoe brought to him. You sec he was young and roman¬ 
tic, youth being the same all over the world, and he be¬ 
came quite infatuated with the dear little shoe, and its 
imagined owner. Tt goes without saying, that that 
owner was hard to find. They searched far and they 
searched wide, but at length began to grow warmer and 
warmer, fairly hot in iact, but lor all that they nearly 
missed her after aD. She was out in the stony field far 
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at the back of the house at work with the old broken 
wooden homi, crying as likely as not.no good cow to 
comfort her, and probably feeling life was very hard, 
with no one in all the world, hut poor old VVerlie the dog 
to care for her. The story dosen't sav so, but you can’t 
help thinking that would be the way most of us would 
feel. We would be sure to go forgetting past blessings, 
auidbe all ready to despond, and doubt as soon as the sun 
wa* overcast and a few dark days came. The Governor's 
agents asked the stepsister to try on the shoe, and she 
tried so hard it would surely have been ruined had it 
been a common one. She did manage to crowd her fat 
toes into it, and then vowed it fitted, but everybody 
laughed who saw her great heel away out at the back. 
“Isn't there another young maid in this house ?“ said 
the officer. “No. no other/' said the wicked stepmother. 
4 ‘Nc>, none/' said the envious sister. But as fate would 
have it, who should conic in just then, but sweet Kong 
Chco. with a soft color in her oval checks, dimples there 
too, and in ber pretty little saucy chin, and in her round 
elbows and wrists, ami a dewy lustre in her beautiful 
eyes, that tears which are not very bitter or very salt al¬ 
ways make. Of course she was at once requested to try 
on the shoe, which of Course fitted perfectly, and of 
course she straightway produced the other, and likewise 
of course was carried oil with ah proper formal:tics and 
festivities as the Governor's wife. 

But that is not the end. The strangest is vet to 
come. The Governor loved this little wife more and more, 
and they lived iu bliss for a year and a day, and 1 know 
not how may hours, minutes and seconds, when into 
Kong Choo’s foolish little head, came an extremely fool¬ 
ish wish, to go back and visit her old home, I'm a lit¬ 
tle afraid she wanted to show them all her fine clothes 
and ornaments. I’m sorry she was so silly, not to men¬ 
tion the bad taste of it. but nobody is perfect, no matter 
what story tellers say, and she paid well for her folly 
as we all do, alas! Of course her husband let her go—for 
between you and me and the lamp post, most Korean 
husbands aren't verv different from Americans in these 
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matters of household discipline—so off she went in a fine- 
chair with four coolies, a stout woman servant to run 
by the side of the chair and a guard. Of course the wo¬ 
men pretended to be very glad to see her, but her father, 
and the dog, the only two who really eared, were gone, 
the former to the Capital to attend a Quaga, and as 'or 
the poor dog he had been eaten sit moons ago. 

Imagine then, what cruel jealousy grew in those 
cruel hearts, when they saw how beautiful she looked, 
beheld her costly dress and ornaments, and heard of all 
her good fortune. And now a dreadful thing happened. 
The mother arid the daughter who were as like as two 
peas, or rather two beans, out of the same pod, whisper¬ 
ed and whispered a long time together that eight 
after Kong Choo was asleep, and next day proposed 
that they should all go out to bathe in the stream that 
ran thro' the woods I have spoken of before. Kong Choo 
liked that well enough. She loved those woods. There 
she had talked with the dear old cow, the birds and her 
friend the frog. She felt more at home there than any¬ 
where. The stream was very clear and ran over white 
pebbles, there were little glancing bits of sunshine play¬ 
ing on its breast, soft shy shadows here and there, and 
it ma.de a cool splashing sound, that is just the sweetest 
music in the world—except your, mother’s voice. Here 
and there it reflected a little piece of the fair blue sky, 
but mostly the green boughs of lhe trees that hung over 
it lovingly, looking at, and listening to, their darling. 
In one place it lay very quiet and was quite deep. The 
trees grew very close here. The lights that filtered down 
through the leaves were a lovely green, and everything 
was so divinely still, just a bird note now and then, or 
the sleepy hum of insects. You always felt in there, that 
it was like a cathedral, only holier, one ought to wor ¬ 
ship and not laugh aloud or say silly things, but one 
could sit there by oneself for hours, and never be lonely, 
or sad, or tired of it. That is Sweet Pea could, but Bean 
and her mother were always rather afraid and uncom¬ 
fortable. 

They believed there were any number c. tokgabies 
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amd queeskins hiding there, .and never would even 'ven- 
ture alone. But now with their minds fall of one black 
resolve, I -wonder they dared set foot in such a sacred 
spot, hut go they did, and led Kong Choo straight to the 
beautiful pool, and when she had reached the deepest 
part, they pushed her over on her face under the water! 
The woods shuddered ! A snake biased. A little shiver 
rat through the pooL Something sighed, a Jong deep 
drawn sigh, then there was a low musical moan away 
up in the tree tops, hut Peas Blossom lay white and still 
at the bottom of the pooI,.her long dark hair floating out 
on the water. 

Then these two guilty creatures, cold with fright,not 
daring to look at each other, ran quickly away. Donkey 
Bean dressed in her sister s clothes, which were a little 
tight and short for her, she powdered htrfacc, painted her 
cheeks and lips, shaved and penciled her eyebrows, and 
went back in the chair to pass herself off on the Governor 
as his wife. So bold aD(l cool! I cannot think for my 
pdrt how she dared to do it. 

The Governor of course was quite startled, and first 
of all, enquired about the ugly scar* on her face, for she 
w?s badly pock marked. “O,” said she glibly, for she 
had the story all -ready like any old hand in wickedness, 
“1 was badly bitten by some insects in the woods. That 
will all pass away in time.” ‘T sec,” said the Governor 
pensively, “and are you not taller than my little Kong 
Choo?" “O I've been growing all -the time, only yon 
haven’t noticed it till now.” said the false girl. “Ah,” 
said the Governor, lie made no more remarks, but he 
was not at all satisfied and was very quiet and watchful, 
without seeming to take much notice. This suited Beati 
very well. All she wanted was plenty of servants and 
fire clothes, and a feast every day. But she scolded and 
beat the servants and slaves a great deal, and was so 
entirely different from gentle Peas Blossom, not one of 
them believed she was the same, and although they dared 
say nothing openly, there were loud whispers that she 
was an imposter, and that there had been some foul 
play. 
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Now just at this tune, the Governor had some busi¬ 
ness in the neighborhood of Kong Choc’s old home, and 
RS he was walking one <lay in the woods, his attention 
was attracted by a cluster of exquisite and strange 
flowers, on the surface of the pool. He sent a servant 
to bring them, but they darted out ol reach below they 
could be touched, only to reappear in the same spot a 
moment later. One after another, all the Governor's at¬ 
tendants tried in vain, the strange flowers eluded them 

all, while they seemed every moment to grow more 
temptingly beautiful. So at length, curiosity and desire 
overcoming dignity, the Governor himself went after 
them. Wonderful to relate, no sooner had he stepped in¬ 
to the water than a strange thing happened, Iks Havers 
floated toward Aim and rested in his hands ! So he took them 
borne and fastened them up over the door, where other 
objects of reverence were placed. Here they hung, but 
when Pai Choo passed through the door, the stems and 
leaves became entangled in her hair and pulled and dis¬ 
arranged it. This thing happened not once nor twice 
hat many times, so Pal Choo, whose temper-was. un¬ 
certain at best, grew' very angry, and one day when the 
Governor was not there, pulled them down and threw 
them in the fire. “There! spileful things," said she, “now 
we will see whether you will pull my hair any more,” 
Next morning, the old man whose duty was to build 
the fires, found among the ashes some magnificent 
jewels. He was frightened and dazzled at their splerdor, 
and making sure no one saw him, gathered them up and 
hid them away down at the bottom of a great t ok in 
his pack. Next day when he awoke, though at a very 
early hour, he found a delicious meal of the finest daint¬ 
ies, most skillfully prepared, and placed on a tray on top 
ofthetok.- He was startled but said nothing, and each 
day the same thing occurred, so the old man, who was 
living better than ever before iti his life, could uot ref* 
content, of course, but most spy out the cause: Anybody 
would. • Who wouldn’t rather ferret out a mystery ihau 
eat, ever since the days of Ev€ ? Not that wt hate it, 
want to drag it out of its lair and prove it is only a com- 
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raon thing, but bcause we love it,and.want to make sure 
it is a really truly honest wonder, and no cheating pre¬ 
tense, so that we may be quite justified in worshiping 
as much as we desire. Whatever his reason, the n»an 
rose in the night and hiding behind a big jar, waited, 
peeped and listened. Soon he saw a beautiful girl, with 
a sad look, rise out of tbe tok where the jewels were, and 
go to work preparing the food, so out he jumped, caught 
her dress before she could get away, and asked her 
who she was. Then she told him she was Kong Chao, 
and relating all that had happened her, asked him to in* 
vite the Governor to a feast next day. > 

This was a very unusual proceeding, but Kim was 
an old servant, aud as he evidently bad something of 
importance to communicate, the Governor consented 
to go. 

Now at a Korean feast the little Korean tables on 
which it is served must all !>e of the same style, the 
chopsticks the same length, and the other utensils match 
in material and workmanship, a beautiful order ruling 
the whole. But now' nothing matched- The Governor 
had one long and one short chopstick, a iarge rice bowl 
of brass, and very poorpancheon dishes of earthenware, 
and so it was all round, no two things of the same 
pattern! 

“How is this that nothing matches?” said his Excel¬ 
lency. "Alas!” replied a plaintive and sweet voice. ‘‘Who 
would suppose your Excellency would have noted a small 
thing like the difference in a couple of chopsticks or two 
kinds of table service, and be blind to the difference be¬ 
tween a tall wife and a short one, a pock marked girl 
and an unblemished one, not distinguishing between 
your own wife and an imposter.' 1 

No sooner had the. Governor heard the first tonesj of 
that familiar voice, than he grew deathly pale, and strid¬ 
ing to the spot whence it came, beheld just behind the 
door his own Kong Choo fairer and sweeter than ever. 

So then he wouldn’t let her out of his sight for a 
moment, and took her back to. their home, from whence 
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the wicked Pat Choo fled at once in disgrace and terror. 
From that time on they lived happily till the end of their 
lives. Whether Sweet Pea had not been drowned past 
resuscitation, or whether the iairies had worked their 
powerful charms in her behalf, the story rloesnot say,but 
one thing at least is plain, those who try to do right 
need never despair, but on the contrary should always 
trust and hope, but as for the designs of the evil, their 
plans no matter how well made, only bring disaster on 
their own heads in the end. 

L. H. Us HER WOOD. 


American Enterprise in Korea. 

I recently saw a statement of foreign commercial in¬ 
terests in Chefoo, Newchwang. Canton aud a few other 
places and the order of importance of trade was some¬ 
thing like this: England, Germany, Japan; England, Jap¬ 
an, Germany, etc., but never a mention of America. She 
was not even "in it.'" It reminds me of the story about 
the first race for the now noted America Cup. Queen 
Victoria was very much interested in the race and at 
about the time the yachts should have reached the line 
she called in some of the attendants and asked about it. 
"What boat is first ?" asked the Queen. "The sloop ‘Am¬ 
erica’” replied the messenger. “And what is second?"’ 
said the Queen. "Alas! your Majesty thereis no second!” 
said the man. That is the way it seems from some 
standpoints, as to American interests in Asia. She is not 
only not in it with England, Germany and Japan but is 
not even mentioned in the order of importance. This is 
really not as bad as it seems. Enormous quantities of 
merchandise which passes as under English and other 
hands are frequently sold, in the first place, to them from 
America. Moreover if Americans in Asia did not buy 
English, German and Japanese merchandise the profits 
of some of the big firms woa-.ld be so small that the 
“statistics" would not look so glowing. 
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Korea is not Asia bar it is part of it and what shows 
here, is, in some measure, somewhat of a criterion of what 
the caw is in China. In the first place all who know any¬ 
thing about the “Shining East" will admit that the moet 
potent, the most powerful and the most sincere effort of 
not only the American Auglo-Saxon but of all Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons is in missionary' effort, it is unnecessary to enter in¬ 
to an academic discussion of this matter. It is condition 
and not theory that confront* us as has been said of 
other matters mostly political, so we can go on to. the 
next step. The missionaries, good—none really bad—but 
many indifferent constitute a mighty factor in all the 
questions in Asia. One thing which makes their influence 
less felt is that you may depend upon their not uniting. 
No uot even for the general g(x>d. The isms and isis, and 
ins ar.G ics and iants, are too strongly entrenched in nar¬ 
row minds for them to see the general good, and so a 
scattered effort will for years be as in the past. And 1 
am an optimist, too! 

This letter however is not to take up missionary en- 
terpnse. 1 hope to later on. This is to mention, with¬ 
out details, some of the commercial enterprises of Ameri¬ 
cans in Korea. These, as is well known, arc mainly four 
and are: The Oriental Consolidated Mining Company, 
Coll bran & Host wick. Railway and General Contract¬ 
ors, The Deshler Steamship Co., Emigration Co., etc,,and 
W. D. Townsend & Co. There are others, and quite a 
number, who dabble in real estate. The largest atrd 
doubtless the most lucrative financial enterprise in Korea 
is the Oriental Consolidated Mining Co. The main office 
is in New York city and the mines and works are iti north¬ 
ern Korea. The exact location is the Wunsan District or 
county and the main mills and camp is some 50 miles 
north of Anju. The officers in Koiea are H. F. Meserve, 
General Manager; j. W. Hunt, Assistant General Mana¬ 
ger; I-aneelot Felly. Anditor; Capt. E. S. Barstow, Supt. 
Transportation; Joseph Thorn, Supt. Tabowie and Ta- 
raccri; Chas. D. Kaeding, Snpt, Chittabalbie, Kok San 
Dong and Maibong ; E. W. Mills, Assist. Supt. Taracol; 
J. X. Fletcher, Assist. Supt. Chittabalbie. Maibong; Alf. 
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Welhaven,Assist. Supt. Kink Sar. Dong; W. D. Townsend 

& Co., Agents, Chemulpo. 

These several mines have beer in operation about ten 
years. At present the main mills and cyanide plants 
are at Tabowie. Taracol, Kuk San Dong and Maibong. 
Taracol and Tabowie are abotft a mile apart, Kuk San 
Dong is TO If from these to the southeast and Maibong is 
about 80 h south. It is a fact of general knowledge that 
the Company is capitalized at So.000.000 U. S. and that 
the stock is above par. 1 have heard, but do not know 
for certain, that the stock, which is par value of $10 or 
20 yen per share, is selling at Shanghai—what little of it 
there is for sale—for $19 or 38 yen per share. I know, for 
it is a matter of public knowledge, that the Company is 
\n good shape, is paying dividends, a nd has a lot of ore in 
sight. As much perhaps, as the capitalization of the 
Company. 

There are about f>0 foreigners, nearly all Americans, 
on the Concession. There are several families and a mini- 
ber of children. The number of Koreans employed are 
2,000 more or less according to the development work In 
progress. It has been found that the Korean makes as 
good a miner as almost any other national and averages 
up well with the Welshman. There are a number of 
Chinamen employed but mostly ir. charge of the big wag¬ 
ons with sometimes 26 mules to a wagon which take the 
be-avy freight from Anju overland to the mines. 

Thp Company, it - should have 1>e«.*n stated, is at pres¬ 
ent engaged exclusively in mining gold. And so far it 
has been all quartz mining. Blasting the ore out of the 
mines, crushing it in the stamp mills and treating what 
is not secured on the copper plates and in the concen¬ 
trates by the newly perfected cyanide process. These 
operations are very interesting and a brief description 
may be in order. 

First, like any other pie, you must get your rabbit. 
Having found the ore it is assayed to find the value 
per ton and ascertained whether, as far as possible, it is 
free milling or not. Free milling meaning that the free 
gold in the ore combines with the copper and quicksilver 
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making an amalgam which is gathered off the big 
copper plates over which flows the crushed ore and 
water. In any event the ore must tie crushed. Blasted 
ont of the mines—and the way to dig a mine is a most 
interesting business or profession in itself—the ore is 
taken to the top of a mill. Here the big chunks of ore are 
crushed in a “grizzly” to pieces about the pize of walnuts 
or larger. This mass is run between stamps which arc 
heavy steel bars about a foot, in diameter and several 
feet long. They drop, drop, drop, crushing the ore by 
their weight to an almost impalpable powder but water 
is added all the time and the mass is so small that it all 
comes out through a wire gauze so fine that a darning 
needle would not go through. This is the first puzzling 
thing. To think that all the stone from the mine must 
go through those little holes! The stream comes out of 
the stamp box on a copper plate about six feet long by 
two or three wide and what free gold is not caught on 
the copper in the box sticks to the copper plates outside, 
Quicksilver is thrown or hrushed on the plates arid in the 
stamp box every few hours. This requires “know how” 
and the professor in charge is called an Amalgamator. 
By no means does all the gold get caught in these two 
places and the dirty black slimy fluid is still precious. 
It is carefully led into tanks—in one process,—and 
agitated in solution of evauide of potassium and forced 
here and there until you seea perfectly clear liquid running 
over into many little tubs or buckets full ol zinc shavings. 
More gold is precipitated here ami it with that caught on 
the plates is melted, impurities removed and made into 
hricks and there you are! 1 have left out details of the 
■cyaniding process for there are several processes and they 
are ail complicated. The British Miue&t Gwendoline has 
one of the finest and most perfect cyanide systems any¬ 
where. It is a most remarkable mill and gets practically 
all the gold to the last grain. 

Of the enterprise under the firm name of Collbran 
A. Bostwick, the reading public is informed through 
the advertisements of the Electric Light and Railway 
Company. This firm engages also in banking, mining, 
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water works, etc. It is an aggressive, enthusiastic and 
enterprising firm, has a splendid personnel, and is bound 
to count more in the coming years than it has in the 
past. 

The firm of Townsend & Co. is the oldest American 
enterprise in Korea. With banking, brokerage, rice, 
and Standard Oil as some of the interests, with fire 
and marine insurance and with wholesale merchandise 
agencies its capacity is limited only by the firm's force. 
The fti tc, or head of the firm, Mr. W. D. Townsend, is one 
of the most genial and best liked men in Asia. 

Although the main offices of the Deshler Steamship 
Co are located at Kobe, Japan, the Company may pro¬ 
perly be called a Korean enterprise. The Korean Ha¬ 
waiian Emigration Co. is in charge of this firm and is 
strictly Korean. A review of the good work it has done 
appeared in a recent number of the Review. The firm 
has other commercial interests in Korea. 

From advertisements in the public press and oth*.r 
general information it is known that these four f.rras 
do a la-ge business in Korea. I hope, in a subsequent 
letter, to give more information concerning them and 
also to write a general review of missionary work. The 
facts I already have for this show a most interesting 
situation. 

J. Hunter Weils. 


A Trip to Sorai Beach. 

I left Seoul near the end of July, when the rainy sea¬ 
son was in full possession of its prey. Fordaysthe sum¬ 
mits of Foot Han and Qua Nak Sar had 1>een hidden. 
The clouds had been dropping their fulness without 
much intermission, and this moisture added ro the sum¬ 
mer heat, resulted in a. condition which must be experi¬ 
enced to be comprehended. Any country which -'an 
produce this combination can lay claim to a real "rainy 
season.” The rain however ceased late in the day. and 
at Chemulpo on board the Keung Po J watched a 
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brilliant sunset. During ths night we weighed anchor 
ar.d dropped down the bay. 

The next mcmin^ wc were afloat on ?i calm glaasT 

*ea under a cloudless skv. There was scarce! v a breath 

» a 

of air blowing. Hut the motion of our vessel tempered 
the sun’s heat. An occasional sail or steamboat was 
sighted as we ploughed our course northwestward. The 
shoreline and islands with distant mountains were vis¬ 
ible .on our right; an island from time to time broke our 
left horizon line. 

By eleven o'clock w’e rounded an imaginary point, 
and then changed our course to due north towards a 
mountainous shore line, atari unknown distance.. About 
twelve o’clock we passed a headland on our right, with a 
large island to the left, and saw before us two more, one 
on either hand, each of them high and rocky 

An hour later the distant shore became clear. The 
glasses enable^ us to distiugush some of the variation in 
coast line and elevation, and we noticed that the waves 
were not beating directly upon the base of the mountains 
as we had at first thought. Soon a bold headland was 
descried directly before ns and there, sure enough, was 
the "Stars and Stripes" Hying from a staff which Reemed 
to rise from oue of the several piles on the headland. 
These latter turned out to be houses—all except one, 
which was a great pile of rocks, the remains of an old 
beacon tower. Having come lairlv close to laud we 
found the promontory about half a mile long on the sea 
front The elevation possibly seventy-five feet, and 
nearly equal in height along its entire front It thus 
presented n bold rocky cliff with a fringe of turf along 
its npy*er edge, but devoid of trees, while the I ase was 
fringed by a pebbly shore. We skirled along this east¬ 
ward, but no haven appeared until we rounded the east¬ 
ern angle or heel of the point. There wc found our friends 
awaiting us in a ' <ampttv. They had heard our 
steamer's whistle, and watched through the glasses our 
approach. A good breeze from the southwest had sprung 
up so that we saw the ad vantages of this location for 
landing, which was on the leeward side of tiie point, and 
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therefore protected from the swell which came in from 
the open sea. By the time we were on shore,at the little 
fishing hamlet of Koo Me Po, it was nearly two o' clock. 
My friends were berating me for the delay 1 had caused 
in their noon day meal, for they were sufieriug from 
seaside appetites. We accordingly hastened up the hill 
path leading to the cliff and along that to the western 
end of the promontory where the houses were situated, 
which I had seen while approaching. The path lay 
along the brow of the cliff, and 1 had a good chance to 

see how high the land was above the sea-level. A 

hearty dinner succeeded a royal welcome, and then 1 was 
at liberty to go out and take my bearings. 1 climbed 
to the top of the Pong Wha Toh. and there discovered 
that 1 was on a narrow headland shaped in miniature 
something like the southern end of the Italian Peninsula. 
Its long axis lav nearly east and west. Where 1 sat cor¬ 
responded to the toe of the boot., while the landing place 
was in the hollow behind the heel. Between these two 
places lay sn almost level table land half a mile long and 
a few hundred feet wide. My pcich was seventy.five 
feet abo\ e high water mark ; ami there, spreading out 
around me. was a panorama of surpassing loveliness. 

Directly southward ten miles away lay Sweet Clam 
island, a few miles further the high point which forms the 
southern cape of Chong Yun Buy. Southeastward lay 
a range of mountains flanking the shore of the bay. 
Eastward the view extended up the bay twenty miles to 
where the mountains rose to shield the rising sun. A per¬ 
fect cone-like peak served to mark the east point, prom 
there started a range of mountains which ran a course 
roughly east and west, and when it reached a point near- 
lv north of my station the peaks were 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
high. At the foot of this range, instead of the surf beat¬ 
ing directly upon it, there sloped a beautiful plain three 
to live miles wide, dotted here and there by villages, 
each of them almost hidden by its Kam (persimmon) and 
Mutu trees. The range of mountains fell away suddenly 
at a point northwest from where 1 sat. thus forming h 
natural pass which held the main ronci to the county 
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st-rii. Beyond this gap the range became high again and 
even more irregular in summit outline. This was made 
v.-rv evident laxrr when 1 discovered that the sunnets 
took place directly behind them. On they went some 
twenty miles or more to the far western point of Whang 
Has Do. From that promontory southward through an 
arc of probabiv sixty degrees the view was out to the 
open sea. except where the islands broke the horizon 
lineGreat Bine. Little Blue. White Wings and Rameses* 
thus in turn varying the prospect. 

The sea was of the deep blue color which has come to 

be known as marine except near the shore where some 

cross current set. and there it showed a grey or brownish 

tint. Nowhere aid 1 sec am evidence of the color which 

• 

has given its name to this sea. 

East of the promontory lay a small and somewhat 
rectangular bay. Fringing the northwest angle of this 
bay lay the thirty or more houses which comprise the 
village of Koo Me F'o. Extending westward from there 
the land is lower than or the point, and forms a broad 
isthmus joining the latter to the mainland. This would 
represent the side of a low hroari ankle joining the foot 
or point to the leg and then to the body; From the an¬ 
gle where the western sice of the isthmus meets the foot 
there begins a white sand beach, in a great sweeping 
evtn e nearly tnree miles long, its direction at first almost 
northward, then west, until at the point it runs a little 
southwest ward. The tide was only f»art way m. so that 
there was a wide fringe of gleaming sand along the shore 
lint*, which together with the foaming white lines of the 
constantly breaking surf, made a fitting frame for the 
beautiful bay thus enclosed. From my vantage point 
this hay was seen in its entirety, and presented its beau¬ 
ties Lavishly as it sparkled under the afternoon sun. At 
the end of the beach a sand bar ran out to a small island 
whieh has earned the cognomen of "Mysterious, 1 ' by rea¬ 
son of the optical illusions which it sometimes displays 
owing to atmosphoi »e and sea effects. In consequence of 
these it scerns at times but a stone's th-Ow away, while 
at oilier times it appears many miles removed. 
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Beyond the point and bar the shore takes another 
long curving dip of several miles in extent, and the moun¬ 
tain range comes down to keep it closer company. These 
wide bays with the mountains beyond, were very effec¬ 
tive aids to the gorgeous sunsets with which we were 
favored throughout our stay. 

The long beach was, at it nearer end, flanked bv sand 
dunes. These were piled in irregular hillocks, while the 
further parts were hacked by a low ridge which resem¬ 
bled somewhat a seawall or breakwater. Threading its 
way Seaward behind the sand dunes was a fresh water 
stream, the one which gives its name to the village past 
which it giJdes and the sand of the beach through which 
it has striven for centuries to maintain an outlet for it¬ 
self to the sea. Its mou + h has apparently been blocked 
by sea sand, and turned aside sqoften and so persistent¬ 
ly, that now it must travel fully a mile behind the sand 
dunes, and parallel with the beach, before it finds an 
outlet to the sea just at the angle of junction between 
the promontory where 1 sat and its isLhmus. 

Upon the beach the surf was falling in regular inces¬ 
sant curling ribbuns, four, five, or six at a time accord¬ 
ing to the slope of the.beach, more where it was slowly 
shelving, aod less where it was steeper. Against the 
rocks on the point it was beating with ceaseless roar 
and piling its spray and foam high above them. Thus it 
fretted as the tide advanced, until it beat directly upon 
the cliffs. There it wna stayed aud soon began to recced, 
only to repeat the manoeuvre, as doubtless it had done 
through countless ages. 

And so my eye roved again in circle from sea to is¬ 
land, from island to far headland, from headland to 
mountains, thence to deep bay. and so to mountains 
again. From there to plain, to green bowered village, 
long white beach and ocean once again with its far blue 
islands. Beauties were on every hand, and I fell to 
wcj'dthug where such another location could possibly 
be found. 1 ran over in mind the various seaside resorts 
I had teen in America. 

Old Orchard, with its bold shoreline, beach and ocean 
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view, no cliffs, no fresh water connection, no combina¬ 
tion o! sea view and land view, no mountains and only 
a tinv excuse for a single island. XantasketA long 
reach of sandv beach nrd the ocean; nothing more. Cot¬ 
tage City;— V holt! shore and the wide ocean view. No 
mountains, nor even a hill. Ko bays or island. New¬ 
port. has cliffs.and an occasional small beach, but no 
mountains or islands. MarragansettOnly beach. The 
Lor.g Island Resorts ;—For reaches of low sandy shore; 
no more, jersey Coast:—At times a fairly bold coast, 
but usually nothing but sand beaches with mosquito- 
bearing lagoons. The Southern Shore Resorts;—Fine 
beaches, shell drives, mess-hung trees. No headland.no 
rocks, no mountains. The Lake Shores;—Plain as usual. 
Great Salt Lake;—Good swimming but not surf bathing. 
Mountains in the distance, but brown and arid with 
parched deserts intervening. California Shore;—More 
nearly parallel this one. They ha vemountainsand wood¬ 
ed shores, but usually lack the fine island-dotted outlock. 

The flora discovered in the vicinity suggested that of 
the middle Atlantic states of America. Scrub oaks and 
pines are the chief tre»*s, wild fruits like the raspberry' are 
plentiful. The variety of flowers both in shape and 
color was most remarkable. Over sixty varieties were 
picked in a single walk from the village one Sunday 
morning in August. The soil on the promontory is rich 
and deep 

Pish are taken in large quantity along the coast. We 
were very agreeably surprised to get fresh cod- Oysters 
abound and other shell fish. Wild lavender scents the 
air wherever you go, being crushed as you walk. The 
mountains furnish game. Elder Saw brought in a deer 
for us one day as a sample of what we might find if we 
cared to seek. Moreover these mountains furnish some 
beautiful canyons and passes. We visited one of the lat¬ 
ter, and it was the steepest highway 1 have ever seen. 
The cliffs and formations at various points in the canon 
are superbly beautiful. The approach was along a rush¬ 
ing torrent which sang for us its free mountain song. 

Hut by far the most rema rkable part of our vacation 
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was the comparative freedom from the rains so prevalent 
at that season. It may be due to the peculiar situation 
of that bit of coast, or to the protecting influence of the 
mountains, north, east, Houth and west. However it is 
secured, the result was quite evident. Out of the sixteen 
days at the end of July and the beginning of August, 
which is the very centTe of the rainy season; we had only 
four wet days, and only two of those were continuously 
* rainy. This was true in spite of the fact that the inland 
locations were deluged with rain. Frequently we could 
aee the heavy clouds gather on the east and north, but 

as they arrived at or near our protecting range of moun¬ 
tains they would be rolled back, or dissipated into 
thin air. 

It is this peculiarity of the location, which recom¬ 
mends it as a summer resort for Korea, for if rain is at 
the minimutn, sunshine will be at the maximum. The 
latter is a condition to be desired when sojourning where 
the sea almost surrounds yon. 

The prevailing wind was from the southwest directly 
off the open sea. The surface of the water was a con¬ 
stant study. It changed with every tide, current, and 
cloud condition; by conflicting winds and counter air 
currents, by varying depths and tide changes. These by 
the way are not so troublesome at this point on the 
coast as they are, for-example, a* Chemulpo. For here 
the tide is not confined to narrow bounds as there. Its 
movement therefore is only the normal rise and fall usual¬ 
ly found on the open coast. 

The rocks around the point furnish homes for an 
endless variety of aquatic life. And many were the 
hours we spent as interested students of the wonders 
there revealed. The sandy shore provides a field for still 
another class of phenomena owing to the different 
species which inhabit it. 

The temperature conditions wese eminently satis¬ 
factory. Perhaps we were too cool more often than we 
had expected. We even found the evening fire a positive 
comfort at times. One thing we were especially thank¬ 
ful for—we could sleep without mosquito nets. An oc- 
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casional mosquito was seen, but so rarely that we were 
not alarmed in the least. This admirable condition is 
probably due to a combination of circumstances: The 
absence of trees on the point, its high! above and dis¬ 
tance from the adjoining land, and the prevailing breeze 
from the open sea. Whether from one or all of these 
causes, the fact itself was a matter of general remark. 

The coast line steamers pass and repass inside the 
further island, leaving their trail of blue smoke to mingle 
with the distant haze. Daily the native fishing fleet 
works ont and in with the tide. Chinese junks with 
queer sails of many colors and hulks that seem unfloat- 
able ride slowly by. At one time a fleet of thirty or more 
Swept the bay in search of a jelly fish, which seemed to 
have been “epidemic" about that time. It was rare 
sport to watch them land the wriggling masses by means 
of a net at the far end of a long pole. Bach junk had a 
crew of five men who fished from its deck ar.d from a lit¬ 
tle dorv. Three on the former and two in the latter. 

So the days went by in quiet succession. The morn¬ 
ings ncath the shade of the “Pergola, 11 swinging in a 
hammock, reading, dreaming, or talking; anon writing 
or studying. Afternoons in tramping, boating and bath¬ 
ing. The days drifted into weeks, their quiet passage 
diarurlied at intervals bv the arrival of the boat and the 
mail she brought. 

All too soon it was time to set onr facts homeward 
to the chosen fields of our living ami loving service. But 
we had added such a gallery of beautiful pictures npon 
the walls of memory, that the long winter months are 
yet brightened by them, and life has become more dear 
by reason of our sojourn at this “Home by the i^ca.” 

J. W. Hirst. 
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Editorial Comment. 

We much regret chat the January issue of the Review 
is so late, bat we arc in hopes that we shall soon be able 
to make up for lost time and that the February nutaber 
will ue out shortly. Although perhaps a little behind 
time we wish all our friends the best wishes of the season, 
and trust that the new year may be rieli with good 
things right up to the last day of next December. We 
hespeak for the Review your continued support, tioe 
simply in the taking and reading of the -Magazine (for 
we intend to make it of so muek interest to those who 
desire to know about the Fae Ear.t, that they will feel 
obliged to read it, i but especially, in the jotting down of 
notes concerning the many things of interest in this and 
adjacent lands, and sending them to the Review so 'hat 
others may reap the benefits of your investigations. As 
heretofore the pages of the Review are open to all. 
Every phase of every question vital to the interests of 
this land can be discussed in these pages, and we will in 
the future, as in the past, endeavor to give a true and 
just statement of conditions as they exist. 


As is well known, the editor of the Review, Prof... 
Homer B. Hulbert.is now absent from Korea on a special 
mission for Ilia Majesty, the Emperor. 

The present management of the Review regret ex¬ 
ceedingly to note the persistent rumors circulated by cer¬ 
tain parries concerning the terms under which Mr. Hul- 
bert has made his trip, and the large financial remunera¬ 
tion that he has received for the same. 

Of course there are those who could not conceive of 
any one undertaking any work except for personal bene¬ 
fit mainly in the shape of financial remuneration; but ii 
is poiitirt’y knuwn CO the present management of the' 
Review, and might ml well surmised by all those who 
are personally ao.uninteci with Mr. Hulbert and know 
his impulsive generosity tna*. ;n tins enterprise Mr. Hub 
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b'.*-: has barely received his expenses, and in fact, has un¬ 
der..-risen the work at a financial loss. Of course the 
CiJSS Cif people referred to above will refuse to believe this 
statement, but it is due to the editor ol‘ this magazine 
and to the public generally to make this announcement, 
although in doing this we have not even asked Mr. Hu¬ 
bert's permission. 


After a long term of service in Korea, formerly as 
Consul at Chemulpo, and latcrlv as His Imperial Japan¬ 
ese Majesty's Minister to Korea. His Excellency G. 
Hawshi is about to leave us. His manv friends, includ- 
ing all the foreigners of every nationality, most sincerely 
regret his departure, and believe that it will be hard to 
find a more genial person and a more straightforward 
gentleman among his nationals. 


In our News Column atlenl ion is called to the newly 
organized firm bnnwn as the Collbran-Boatwick Devel¬ 
opment Company. This is not a new firm, but a reor¬ 
ganization and enlargement of the old firm of Collbran 
& Bostwick that has been so successful and prominent 
in business affairs for many years pasti 

Dr. Wells' article on “American Enterprise in Korea” 
W'ill help to show the prestige of Americans in this land. 
We hope to have subsequent articles showing the various 
enterprises of the different nationalities engaged in 
business here: but we are pleased to be able to mention 
the Americans first, as up to the present time they have 
held t.hr first place among the Western nations along 
these lines fn Korea. 

We trust that there wril be -continual development in 
this direction, and that all will tend to unite the interests 
of the East and the West. 



The most, important event in the history of Korea 
for the new year is the establishment of the Japanese 
Residence in this land. His Excellence G. Ravashi leaves 

• m * 

Korea, and practically takes the Legation with him to 
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make way for txie establishment of tht new Residency. 
Various rumors have been beard concerning the Residen¬ 
cy’s abode, and what it -w-x'.l undertake ; but none of these 
at the present time concern us, and we surmise the better 
way would be to wait for facts. 

In the appointment of Marquis Ito to this- position, 
it is generally stated that Japan has appointed th< best 
man at her disposal; and that with Marquis lto here, if 
he is given a free hand, we may expect to see decided pro¬ 
gress and marked developments following h ; s arrival. 

. It has been our experience after long residence in 
Korea, that the Koreans are remarkably amenable, to 
reason and to fair treatment. Let the Korean see ihr.t 
you are desirous of his welfare, and you have won him 
as a.friend. Marquis lto in his addresses is stated to re¬ 
alize fully that the great thing for Japan to do is, to 
cement the union already effected, by the upouilding ot 
mutual trust and friendship between the people of the 
l wo countries, and the making of i * evident to ail and that 
the interests of one are the interests of the other. Certainly, ii 
Marquis Ito suceeds in this, Korea and Japan will not 
simply lie neighboring nations who ought to have but 
one purpose, but will be sister nations knit together by 
the closest of ties. 

Our contemporary, the "Korea Daily News,” is at¬ 
tempting io prove conclusively, that the establishment 

of any Residency in this land by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment is illegal,contraiy to treaty aud iotcrnationallaw. 
As far as this is concerned, we hardly thmk,it is necessary 
to say much. We have to deal rather with the fact that 
the Residency is here, and to consider therefore how best 
the mutual interests of the two countries could be main¬ 
tained. 

From newspaper statements of Marquis Ito’s speech¬ 
es, we are ied to believe that, he realizes how much of the 
present fetling toward the Japanese has been brought 
about bv the presence in this land of hordes of unscrupu¬ 
lous Japanese, who, deeming themselves amenable to no 
law. have cheated, robbed and brow beaten the Koreans. 

This is a difficult problem to tackle, but we are glad 
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to learn that it is one of the first that the Resident ex- 
pects to undertake and straighten out. Let it lx* once 
seen in Korea, that before Japaoece official? rit-AJ is ngbi. 
and that the poor weak Korean farmer or even coolie 
can obtain redress even from the Japanese; and half the 
battle will be won. Of course the Korean courts of jus¬ 
tice and the magistracies will also have to be regulated 
and brought into conformity with modern ideas of jus¬ 
tice and equity; but if the Resident could once win the 
confidence of the Korean officials and people by solving 
the first problem, the balance will be an easy matter. 

In his arduous undertaking, the Marquis will have 
the sympathy of all the foreign residents in Korea, and 
the world -will watch with interest, to see whether Japan 
will be as successful in her management of an alien 
power as she has been in the war. 


News Calendar. 

On December jotb of lor. ye*r. there was a big fire at Chang Tong, 
and a iwo story Japanese builrbng anil «rvera) adjoining Korean and 
Japanese house?- ae>e burnt (iown 

On New Year’s day all the foreign envoys and representative? were 
received in audience by His Majesty’. General Hasegawa, the Com¬ 
mander of the Japanese army in Korea, was also received in audience, 
accompanied by twelve officers of the infantry, thirty ot the cavalry, 
and eight of the nendarmcry. 

The Educational Department has requested the Home Department 
to send the new calendar* and almanacs to each District and Province. 

On the JCLh of January, there was a special meetiag of ihe Debat¬ 
ing Club of the Seoul V &J. C- A., and they had a lively debate on the 
question. Resolved tb »t:n order to bong abont the highest advancement 
of & nation and the best welfare of a government, education »8 better 
than the establishment of ]*)»*. 

It must he interesting to know that, there was tails about changing 
the seal of the office of the Ma^or of Seoul. 'J bis is the seal that re- 
Muires to be surcharged on. all deeds of houses and property and in 
around Seoul. 

bong Hiuog ChooD. the root of the T1 Chin Hoi, has recently had 
several warm discussions with Ye Che Yong. the present Minister of 
Home Affair*, trying to force the latter to effect the readjustment of 
the dirition of the District* and Provinces. 
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* We regret very much to state that Mr. Hagnv&ra. the Secretary of 
Hie Imperial Japanese Majesty's Legation here, ha* returned to japan ; 
hut we hope that we shall see him back in Korea in tone other capaci- 
ty long, a* w* huv* kTiowtj him long, uttd hft ba& left ninny frieud& 

behind 

W« are glad to hear that ;he Young i)tn* Society have 6Urtec the 
publication of fi Scientific Magazine. 

The Magistrate of Rang Joo,.Major Shin Woo Kyun, having pot to 
death some of the people in bis District without giving them wy trial, 
the Law Department ba* degraded him from office and ordered liis 
arrest 

People coming from the District of Sab Chan. South Cboong 
Cbaog Province, have nothing but praise and good report of Mr Min 
Kean Sic. ihe Magic-rate of that District. Kying that he is * wise mid 
loving official, and that there are consequently no robbers or peace dis¬ 
turbing bandits that are prevalent in other places and everything is 
quiet, and the people are happ> - 

On the aotb inst. M. Coiin de Plaucy, the French Minister to this 
court bade farewell to bis nunurOUS friends in Seoul, and le:i.for 
France. We all regretted to *ee him depart, as be had been here *0 
long. 

Mr. Gordon Paddock sent a latter to the Home Office requesting 
them to let him know the population of Kiung Kui, Whang Hai, and 
Fyeug Au Proviuce*. 

In tfce District of Kai ?ung. around Song Do Cil) the robbers have 
been ueepacsing on the royal limbs of Ibe “Korea" dynasty. At 
many pieces they had dug holes lor -belter five to seven cubic Jcet. 
When the keeper’of the tombs reported the fact to the Imperial Bareau 
of Ceremonies, they removed hun from office. and ordered a company 
of the Song Do reifimeut to be despached against the W-iireaKer*. and 
sent down officials to sacrifice l«»r the neglect. 

Mr. Hycn Chai. the foremost and most up-to-date of Korea a liter¬ 
ary men, who bus been in the Educational Department for more than 
ten years translating and compiling W*o, »ud who ha- l^«a most 
active along the line ot producing text books and general literature lor 
the Korean*, ba* now started a publishing bonne and a sort o* public 
library, with joint Japanese and Korean capital - 

PriDce Ye Chai Wan arrived tu Tokio on the « 5 th, had au audience 
with the Mikado on the Mth. was decorated by the Mikado.and has 
returned to Korea. 

Mr. Ban Chi Yu, formerly secretary of the Korean Legation at 
-Tokio and who has now charge of the Korean student* in Japui, has 
been appointed atUcbd to the Korean Embassador. ' . 

Han Chang SOO, the late Superintendent of Trade of Mofcpo. hat 
been appointed chief of the Diplomatic Bureau. 

Mr. Kitu Yu Sic, chief «f the Palace Bureau of Police, hat been 
transferred to the Prefecture of Kui ]u ;and Mr. Yu Sung Juu. brother 
of Y'u Kil Jnn, bat been appointed in hit place at the Palace. 
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On to* I6tb January, a bend of robber* broke iato the bouse of 
the laic Pals Chung Y*ng. and got away with a considerable booty. Jt 
incredibie that in tlx heart of tbe most popular section of a city 
like Seoul, with .. police gentry bo* dose to tbe house, ooca a thing 
Coald be possible, and how the robbers succeeded in getting away with¬ 
out arousing tbe police is a marvel. 

The members of the E Chin Hoi contitine to besiege the home 
Col Yun Chul Kiu, demanding him to resign his present office of 
Commissioner of Police, but HU Majesty refuses to allow him to 

resign. 

Mr. Kim Eung Yang, the Superintendent of Trade for Pyeng 
Yang, ha* reported to the Home Department that a Japanese named 
taka shims hes built a bridge across the Tai Tong River, receiving 
toll from those tba; use li, anil tliot be has received a permit for this 
purpose from the Japanese Consulate down there, but that he has no 
permit from tbe Korean authorities. 

The business people ol the city of Fyeag Yang by mutual agree¬ 
ment closed then doors and refused to do bnsioess far several days, 
alleging that the Cuort had arrested and thrown in jail Mr. An Tai 
Kcik, President of the Chamber Df Commerce, without any chaage. 

It is announced in the active papers, that Gen. Min Young Whui 
has made a donation to a newly organized scientific school. 

It is rumored that Ye Yong Koo, tbe Chief « i the Seoul Branch 
of the JI Chin Hoi, is desirots of changing all the officials in the 
Government, and has already named lS$ people. 

Messrs. Culleran and B >Kwick announce tbe transfer of their pro¬ 
perties and interests to "The Col)bran-Boacwick- Development Com* 
piny," a corporation in process of organization and registration in 
Hartford, Conn-, U. S. A. Tbe directory of the Company -will bean 
active one. composed of the following persons:- Henry Collbran. 
Hatty Rice Bostwieb. Stcpb'-n Loper Seld'en. Eugene Aylmer Elliott, 
lleiichiro Maki. -Tlie Company will act as Agents in Korea, 
China, Japan and Eastern Asia for Tbe American Korean Electric 
Co., of Connecticut, U. s. A.; Tbe American Korean Mining Co., 
of Connecticut, U. S. A.; The Korean Syndicate, Umited, of 533 
Salisbury House. London ; Tbe International Syndicate, Limited, 
of 31 Copthall Avc London.; The Maccbu Syndicate, Limited, of 
10and it Austin Friars London.; Opportunities are desired for 
investment. Engineers will be sent to examine mines and other pro¬ 
perties without expense to tbe owners. Correspondence should be 
addressed to The Collbran-Bostwick Development Company, Seoul, 
Korea. , 

It would appear that the scholars (CcmfcciamBts) of South Bam- 
kyeeg Province are attempting to stir np a movement sgainst tbe new 
treaty. They li«*e circulated a manifesto, the principal point? of which 
•re:—The aholitinti of the new treaty . The custom* to be again put in 
charge of a British subject; The return of the Communications Be- 
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W« regret very omen co Htate that M». DaRiwara, the Secretary of 
Hie Imperial Japanese Ma^ebtv'e Legation here, has returner, to >pun ; 
but we hope that we vbti ] bee bitn buck m Korea io some other capaci¬ 
ty ere long, as we have known him. long, and he has left many friends 
behind. 

We are glad to hear that the Young Den s Society nave started the 
publication of a Scientific. Magazine. 

The Magistrate of Fung joo. Major Shin Woo Kync, having pnt to 
death some of the people in bis District without giving them any trial, 
the LiW Department has degraded hm Iron: office and ordered his 
arrest. 

People coming from the District of Sub Chun. South Choong 
Chang Province, have nothing but praise and good report of M:. Min 
KetlD Sic. the Mngis'rate of that District, spying that be is a wise huu 
loving official, and that there are consequently no robbers or pence dis¬ 
turbing bandits, that arc prevalent in other places and everything i* 
quiet, and the people are happy. • 

On the 2r.lb i 06 t M. Colin de Plancy, the French Minister to tbi* 
court bade farewell to hia uumurous friends m Seoul, and left Jor 
France. We all regretted to sec him depart, a* he had been here so 
long. 

Mr. Cordon Paddock sent a latter to the Home Office requesting 
them tolethisn know the population of Kjung Kui, Whang llii,and 
Py«Dg An Provinces. 

In tbe District of Kai ?nng. around Song Do City, the robbers have 
been trespassing on the royal tombs of the ••Korea" dynasty. At 
many places they had dug holes for rbelter five to seven cubic feet. 
When tbe keeper of the tombs reported the fact to the Imperial bureau 
of Ceremonies, they removed him from office, and ordered a company 
of tbe Song Do regiment to be despached against tbe law-breakers, and 
sent down officials to sacrifice l*>r the neglect 

Mr. Hyun Cbai. the foremost and most up-to-date of Korea's litet- 
ary men, who has been in tbe Educational Department for more than 
Cell yCd77> tiunilatWlK 2LI3d ccjmpsiitje buuka, wbo llitA l>e«r most 

active along the line ot prod icing text books and general literature for 
the Koreans, has now started a publishing house and a ao.-t of public 
library, with joint Japanese and Korean capital. 

Prince Ye Chfti Wan arrived iu Tofc» on the < 5 tb, had an audience 
with the Mikado on the 24th. was decorated by tbe Mikado, and has 
returned to Kijrea. 

Mr. Ran Chi Yo, formerly secretary of the Korean Legation at 
■Tokioand who has now charge of the Korean students in Japan, has 
been appointed attach £ to the Korean Embassador. 

Han Chang Soo, the Jate Superintendent of Trade of Mukpo. baa 
been appointed chief of the Diplomatic bureau. 

Mr. Kim Yn Sic, chief of the Palace Bureau of Police, has been 
transferred to the Prefecture of liui Jo :and Mr. Yn Sung Juc, brother 
“f Yu Kil jun, has been appointed in his place at the Palace. ' 
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Or tiio ibtfa January, u band of robbe-* broke into the boner of 
tfc« late Pak Chung Yang, and got away with a considerable booty. It 
>*cms incredible tnat in the heart of the moat pupaUr section of a city 
like Seoul, With a police •entry bo* clone 10 the boose, *uck a thing 
coaid be puMible, ami how the robbers succeeded in getting away with¬ 
out arousing the police is a marvel. 

The members of the II Chin Hoi continue to besiege the home 
Cci Yun Chul Kiu, demanding him to resign his present office of 
Commiasioncr ol Police, but Hi* Majesty refuses to allow hiai to 
resign. 

Mr. Kim Enng Yang, the Superintendent of Trade for Tyeng 
YBDg, has reported to the Home Department that e Japanese named 
Fukusbtme has built a bridge across the Tai Tong River, receiving 
toll from those that use it, and that be has received a permit for this 
purpose from the Japanese Consulate down there, bat that he has no 
permit from the Korean authorities. 

The business people of the city of Pyeag Yang by mutual agree¬ 
ment closed their doors and refused to do buiiuess for several days, 
alleging that tbe court had arrested and thrown in jail Mr. An Tai 
Keafc. President of the Chamber of Commerce, witBout any cfaaage. 

It is announced in tbe native papers, that Gen. Min Young Whui 
has made a donation to a newly organized scientific school. 

It is lumurcii Ibat Yc Yuag Koo, tbe Chief • i the Seoul branch 
of tbe II Chin Hoi. is desiroaa of changing all tbe official)- in the 
Govern in eut. and has already named iSS people. 

Messrs. Colleran and D 'Kwick announce the transfer of thetr pro¬ 
perties and interests to “The Collbrau-Bostwick- Development Com¬ 
ply," a corporation in process of organization and registration in 
Hartford, Conu-, U. S- A. The directory of the Company will beaD 
active one. composed of tht following persons:- Henry Collbran, 
llarry Rice BciRtwick. Stepfe'-n Loper Selden. Eugene Aylmer Elliott, 
Keiichiro Maki. * Tbe Company will act as Agents in Korea, 
China, Japan and Eastern Asia for Tbe American .\orean Electric 
C:o._ of Connecticut. U- S. A.; The American Korean Mining Co., 
of Connecticut, G. S. A.: The Korean Syndicate, Limited, of 503 
Salisbury House, London ; The International Syndicate, Limited, 
of 31 Copthall Are London.; The Mancha Syndicate, Limited, of 
IO and II Austin Friars London.; Opportunities are desired for 
investment. Engineers will he sent to examine mines and other pro¬ 
perties without expense .tothe owner* Correspondence should be 
addressed to Tbe Colkbran-Bostwick Development Company, Seoul, 
Korea. ■» 

It would appear that the scholars (Confudamtti * of South Hani- 
kyeog Province are attempting to stir np a movement sgainst tbe new 
treaty. They have circulated a manifesto, the principal points of which 
are:—The abolition of the Dew treaty , The customs to be again put in 
charge of a British subject; The return of the Communications De- 
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Are the Koreans Increasing in Numbers? 

To answer the above question with a plain jrs or no 
would be easy. But neither one would be accepted as 
final bt’ people who want a reason for what they accept 
as truth. To any one taking either answer it would be 
no easy task to prove that his conclusion was correct; 
but from all the facts that I have }>een able to gather on 
the subject I am forced to take the answer no, which an¬ 
swer I shall try to give facts to sustain. To get facts in 
this as in nearly all kindred subjects in Korea is very dif¬ 
ficult. It would be desirable to know what the facts and 
figures were ten years ago, or for some other given j>er- 
>od of time. But there are absolutely no reliable statis¬ 
tics to which one may appeal for information on the sub¬ 
ject After nearly seven years in Korea, much of which 
time has been spent in the homes of the people, I am con¬ 
vinced that the people are not increasing in numbers. If 
one asks what is the population of Korea, the answer is 
likely to be most any thing from seven or eight millions 
up to fifteen or sixteen millions. But it is all very largely 
guess work, from the lack of facts on which to base any 
calculations. Some one may say "take the figures as 
they are fonnd in the official tax reports.” Sneh figures 
are made up from the reports of the elders of the villages 
and are supposed to give the number of houses in each 
and e . cry village; but as a matter of fact they do not 
give the correct number® and therefore art misleading in 
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nearly every case. I have been told by the people of a 
village, that while there are more than twenty-five 

houses in their viHae<\ they report on!v five*. A.nd so 

they say it is with all the other villages.'none of them re¬ 
port the full number of houses. This is all done of course 
fo- the purpose of making the taxes as light as possible 
or. each village. But some one may say “What has all 
this to do with the statement that the population is not 
increasing ?" Nothing at all except it shows how impos¬ 
sible it is from present data to tell what the population 
is. or how much it is increasing or decreasing during any 
given period of time. 

If the population is not increasing we may well en¬ 
quire-why? It certainly is not because the people do 
not desire to have posterity. The chief desire of nearly 
all Koreans is that they may have sons to perpetuate 
their names alter they are gone. This desire, which 
is far more intense than ant one who has not oh- 
served it car. well imagine leads to many foolish prac¬ 
tices, of '-hich child marriage is bv no means the least 
among them. This desire on the part of parents to see 
their children’s eV.lumj kr.ds to the marriage of their 
boys at the age of ten or twelve yeais and some times 
even younger. Some time ago l was talking with an old 
man who was very much troubled because his grandson 
was twenty ’.ears old and was not married. He said: 
“When I was seventeen years old I had a son ana here is 
this big bov twenty years old and not yet married." On 
more than one occasion I have had mothers come to me 
and beg that I liiid a wife for their "big sons." the boys 
perhaps not more than seventeen or eighteen years old at 
the time, J have thus gone into detail for the purpose of 
showing that Koreans arc not averse to having children 
burn to them—that is provided the children born are 
sons. The desire for children, both on the part of men 
uud women, is for eoxtfc und not for daughters; this is be¬ 
cause only sons can offer the sacrifices to the spirits of 
the departed parents. 

Let it be remembered that it is always polite to en¬ 
quire. of one whom you have just met for the first time. 
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how many sons he has; and you will see that it is easy to 
?et some idea of the number of children that ate bora in 
many of the homes. In making- thisenquiry wedonotsav 
how many- children have you ; but only how many-sons 
have you? If you want to know about the number of 
daughters you must enquire after that. It is no unusual 
thing to learn that a roan has bad bore unto him a large 
family of from six to twelve children. The numbers born 
in most cases would satisfy even Mr. Roosevelt's desires 
for large families. There is al ways some thing sad in the 
fact when yon learn that more tnan half of the children 
horn died before tlity passed from the age of childhood. 
This would be a very interesting subject for some one to 
take up and classify the facts as the}' could be gathered 
and see at what age these children die. My exper¬ 
ience in trying to gather facts on the subject, is that 
nearly all the men who have reached the age of forty c?r 
fifty years have more children dead than living. I would 
say that most of them never reach the age of five years. 
Some time since an old gentleman told me that he had do 
family except his wife; on enquiry I learned that there had 
been ten children born onto him, all of whom were dead. 

The death rate among Koreans who have reached 
the years of maturity does not seem to me to be very 
much higher than it is in other countries. When a baby 
has once run the gauntlet of the numerous *‘pestileDce% 
that walk in darkness” and the various kinds of “des¬ 
tructions that waste at noonday," which beset the 
period of childhood in Korea, the chances for reaching 
"three score and ten”areabout as good as in other coun¬ 
tries. 

Since the facts of the high death rate among children 
cahriot lx- denied it is the most natural thing to enquire 
what is the trouble and why it is that so many children 
die in Korea ? To those of us who have lived here some 
time and observed things somewhat as they really are, 
the question is not why so many children die; but rather 
why is it that they do not u >1 die before they reach the 
state of maturity ? Some one has said that, it is one of 
the wonders of the world Uuu any child lives to maiuri- 
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tv. Ir this be true of the children ir» Christian lands il is 

double true of those in heathen countries. You nv:', take 
* * 

nearly al! the tilings that mothers m Christian countries 
count ns accessary for iJic health of their children, and 
they arc not even known to the Eoreat; mother a m: her 
baby. Take the hath for instance: would mothers in 
Christian countries get on without water and soap ? 
Ami yet the Korean mother has been getting on—in S'-rnc 
sortot a way for all these centunes without even know¬ 
ing that there was a cake of toilet sn*:p ir. all the v oriel; 
anil as for water, of course sr.e knows that it is good to 
drink, lint as for being gcotr to barm in, she has never 
thought ol that. Jn fact she considers it absolutely dan¬ 
gerous to bathe the baby ; since to remove the dirt from 
the top ol its head wouk only let the wind enter and kill 
il Sortie one will think that this cannot i>c true of the 
higher classes. Iris trar of all who have not Warned 
directly Irom the foreigners that is will not kill the baby 
to wash its head. Nearly all the babies one sets in Korea 

have the tops oi xheir heads covered with dirt so thick 

that you cannot see the skin at all. How the poor little 
things survive with such a scale of dirt on their heads l 
do not know. Thousands of them mver nad a good bath* 
from the day they were horn to the present. 

There is no such thing as a cradle or n nice soft heel 
tor a baby in Korea. It sleep*, on a stone floor with noth¬ 
ing better ilian an old nuik.tor its ix-d. The floor may be 
so hot that it will near ly roast - or it may be so cold that 
il will neariy freeze the baby, but ir must lie on it just' the 
same. It depends largely or. what time of day it is as to 
how hot oi how eoill the floor will be. The fires are 
k : rijl*.d for the purpose of cooking the meals and are 
rarely kindled at any olhei time. 1 heard a foreign lady 
sny some time since that she thought many of the child¬ 
ren die from ttie effects of being roasted on these hot 
floors Leiii be re flic inhered that the floor will!*? quite 
as hot in Angus: as it is in December, since the cooking 
must go on whet hi*r »: Vie hot or cold, and this is the pur. 
pose 1 ’or which the fires* are made. 

When the baby is not lying on the floor it is strapped 
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on to somebody's back. It may be tin- mother’s or the 
lather’s Lack ; but it will more than likely rv the brother's 
or the sister's hark, wiier. there are oidvi children in the 
family. They do r Cl have to tie very old either before 
they are pressed, into this business of carrying baby on 
their back. Many times 1 have seen little gins not more 
than five or six wars old with the baby strapped hard 
and fast to her back, while she ran a round the van] or 
out into the street, inking her part iri the play with the 
other children of the village. So the baby passes its time 
either lying on a stone- floor or strapper! to somebody's 
‘back. As 10 baby's clothes; neither baby nor its mother 
ever heart! >i a bit of flannel It has on one suit marie of 
cotton cloth, in s'yle not unlike its lather's or mother's 
except that it has more open space through v» hid: the 
wind may find its way direct to baby's skin If the 
weather is warm it often has not o ie thread of clothes 
upon it. This is nor onlv true while it is an infant bur 
holds good up to the ape of eight or ten years This is 
true of both rich and poor alike, since it is custom that 
governs it and not money It is no unusual thing to see 
children playing about the streets with only a short 
jacket on, while thr mercury is at or below the freezing 
point. 

The Korean mother knows but two wavs of fettling 

her baby. The first of course is the natuiu) way and ns 

long as ail is well the baby may be well fed. Bat in otfse 

this supply of natural food Jails, os it often does, tne or,l;. 

other thing that the mother knows to do is ti. hed the 

baby on rice. The rie? may 1* cooked and the water 

pi’en to baby but it w : H also be well stuffed with rice as 

oon as it can swallow it Although there *>re plenty of 

tows in Korea and goats too.the Koreans know’ nothing 

whatever of the use of milk. And what seems strange to 

riu is that thev do not care t.o learn the use of it even in 
* 

feeding their children. The baby i*nllowe>i timunv 
fl.ii! every thing that it ran get its hand or and cares 
tiy No one ever stops to question whether it i> digtM 
ink or indigestible, baby want' it and that is enough 
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every child liorti in Korea is compelled to make an un¬ 
equal tiglu for its life from thr lack of helps that it so 
much needs. But when wc take into consideration all 
that it has to meet in the way of disease and the remedies 
which are employed to cure the diseases^ it is indeed mar¬ 
velous that any one ever lives to tell the story. Small¬ 
pox. measles, scarlet fever, typhus and other' various 
kinds of fevers, colds and so on to the end of the cata¬ 
logue of diseases: with a seven or ten years periodica) 
scourge of cholera thrown in lor good measure: these all 
give us some little idea of what must be met in the wav 

oi diseases bv everv child that is born in Korea. !Let it 
• • 

be understood too that in all these contagious diseases 
there is no sort of effort made to keep the disease from 
house to house, till the whole community has been infect¬ 
ed. Children with small-pox, or scarlet fever are allow¬ 
ed to play in the village streets as long as they are able 
to do so, without anv one ever raising the question as to 
whether it would be well to have them remain in doors 
till they are well. 

As to the remedies that are employed to cure these 
various diseases 1 can sav only a few words. The child 
is taken sick and the doctor i 9 called. He comes, exam¬ 
ines the patient and says: “The child has inside sickness 
but I think that the use of the needle will make it all 
right/' So he draws from his pouch a rusty needle six 
inches long and proceeds to perforate the child’s stomach 
till it has the appearance oi a pepper box lie. Next day 
he calls again only to find that the treatment for some 

UNKNOWN CAUSE hfiS for ONCE FAILED tO do its work, 

so the patient is no better. He then enquire* of the 
mother whether the child has been able to eat the full 
amount of half cooked rice and raw 101711115 that he pre¬ 
scribed ; and also whether it ate all of the roasted rat 
that he prescribed for it to lake at bed time last night. 
Then he lavs aside hi** large colored spectacles and looks 
wise while be savs: “‘We shall have to irv another rem- 
edy." At the same time he produces from his pouch a 
certain kind of drv powder which he places on the pit of 
the child’s stomach and calls for a live coal of fiie which 
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he applies to the powder, with the result that r. spot as 
large as a dime is burnt right into the- flesh. This remedy 
is often applied to other parts of the body, especially 
to the soft spot in the top of baby’s head. E very where 
in Korea these scars are seen on top of the heads of many 
of the boys and girls. 

My answer to the question at the top of this article 
isr Koreans are not increasing in numbers. The reason 
for it is the high death rate among the children, 

j. Rout. Moose. 


Korean New Year Folklore. 

Just how much the superstitions of the East have to 
do with its national and religious life would be hare to 
determine. Their value taken into consideration cer¬ 
tainly aids in a true interpretation of the national mind 
and religious life of any nation. The mythology of ..he 
Greeks is closely associated with their religions lire. The 
Ship Yu has been called the Pilgrim Progress of Bud¬ 
dhism and it ha? been shown that Lio Tsai was written 
by collecting that peculiar mass of folk lor,- known ns 

the fwxmvtlis and made unlor.v* l>.1i1c bv that brilliant 
• • 

star of superstitions literature. 

The folk lore of the Korean new year is rich with 
these myths. The first twelve days have the names." 
snake, horse, sheep, monkey, chicken, dog, pig, rat, ox, 
tiger, rabbit and d -agon. Doubtless at one time there 
was a myth connected with each of these days. So far 1 
have discovered only those connected with the rabbit 
and dragon days. 

According to my teacher's reasoning the rabbit is an 
animal very easy to be frightened, then fore upon their 
day it is very easy for anyone to be tngmened. It fol¬ 
lows then that only the brave must venture iorth The 
man of the Jinuse must be the first to arise to show his 
wife that there is no danger in her house. She remains 
at home the entire dav so there is no reason for her 
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nerves to be unstrung. In order that i hr man may do 
His part in keeping this day the superstition has it that 
if be is the first to rise the year will be lull of peace— and 
who wouldn't be willing to rise first one day in the year 
to keep peace in the family ? If upon the dragon day the 
hair is combed it is said that it grows very long during 
the year, the reason being that the dragon is a long rep¬ 
tile. Even today some of the women save all their hair 
that conies out during the year and burn it outside their 
main gate lor there is a superstition that it will drive the 
fieri! away, his majesty not liking the smell of burning 
hair. At one time it was quite universally believed by the 
Koreans that upon this first day of the first moon the 
devil came to each house and tried on the shoes that they 
leave outside of their houses. This superstition has such 
a hold upon the ignorant class that even now they hide 
their shoes upon this night, for he leaves sickness in his 
track and the person to whom the shoes belong will be 
very ill during the year It is believed that he has power 
only till midnight. Some houses take advantage of this 
by putting a sifter in the top of their house, it being be- 
lie\cd that the devil will become so interested in count¬ 
ing the holes thai he will forget how quickly twelve- 
o’clock comes 

• The moon has always played an important part in 
imaginative literature. Before there were books she was 
admired and worshiped by the people of the East. The 
moon is still eagerly watched by a few men upon the 
night of the fifteenth of the first month, there being a sup¬ 
erstition that he who is the first to see the moon rise will 
have his desire fulfilled and during the year a child will be 
J >orn into the home—best of all this child will be a son. 

The farmer watches the moon upon this same night 
for a different reason ; it indicates what his crop will be. 
When he first sees it, one portion shines out more clearly 
- to the eye; that particular part, be it north, south, cast 
or west, indicates the part of the country that will be 
most prosperous during the year. If he sees the thick side 
as he first looks upon it, it will be a year of plenty. If he 
***s the thin side first it will be a year ol famine—if upon 
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the next night the moon is red there will be a drought, 
otherwise there will be abundance of rain. 

Upon this night on thr bills can b* those 

who by worshiping the moon with fire-brands made of 
rice straw believe that they will find peace and will have 
no sickness during the rear. 

An interesting superstition as to how to get rid of 
misfortune comes to us upon this fourteenth day of the 
first moon. It is thought that the spirit of misfortune 
and especially the spirit of sickness can be passed on to 
one's neighbor. The question is, how can they get anyone 
to take the spirit? It is solved in this way. A doll, or in 
some sections of the country when there is small pox in 
the family a horse, is made of rice straw and in its chest 
some money with prayers to the evil spirit is placed and 
it is thrown out upon the street. The thought is that 
the boy to whom the money appeals more than the 
superstition will take up the doll and carry it away and 
in doing so will take with him the ill luck of the house. 
The boy however has a superstition of his own, for he 
has heard if be throws away, upon this same evening, 
the wooden ornament fastened to the strings of his 
purse ill luck will have no power over him during the new 
vear. 

w 

The fifteenth day of the first moon has more super¬ 
stitions connected with it than am* other da v in the K<> 
rean calendar. To begin with if early in the morning 
a cool drink of to/ (Korean wine) in taken it is said tb.it 
one’s hearing will be perfect during the year. This day 
isalsoafcastday.itbeing believed that if one eats vegv'.n- 
bles in the homes of three of his friends upon this day 
there will be no danger of their making hitn >kl; when he 
eats them in the summer. If upon this day <-r the day 
preceding, all five of the grains, namely hemp. millet, 
rice, wheat and pulse are eaten by the people tile year will 
ic a year of plenty. The children are given ..11 the nuts 
they want to eat upon this day, the superstition luring 
that if they eat them they will not be troubled vii'u skin 
disease during the year. The dog is the only on*, of the 
family that is not permitted to join in the fcstivitio.a? it 
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is said if he is fed early open this day more flies than 
usual will pester the home. This day is the Korea 
groundhog day, it being {relieved if the day is clear, good 
weather for the year is prophesied ; if it is cloudy stormy 
days may be expected. 

On the evening of the fifteenth the house is well light¬ 
ed, there being a superstition that if the houses are well 
lighted upon this night sickness will be absent during the 
entire year. Upon this same night it was at onetime be¬ 
lieved that the stone bridges possessed the power to give 
up their strength so that if a person walked over a cer¬ 
tain number of them his limbs during the year would not 
become tired. Another story ha^it that if as they walk 
along upon this night the first words they hear are 
pleasant words their business will prosper throughout 
the entire year. The priests must have at one time taken 
advantage of this superstition for there is a story current 
that if upon this day rite and money are given them their 
blessings will mean .success through the year. 

It is cto 2scr tin farcer of tlicr Mi|>LT&lition lh«it is 

connected with the first dav of the second moon. It is if 
the house is well dusted upon this day there will be no 
worry in the home during the year. 

The birds have their part in the superstitions of Korea 
as well as in other countries. Good luck is brought to 
the home if the birds l regin to build tlieir nests in the 
roof upon the third dav of the third moon, and if upon 
the ninth day of the ninth moon just as they are begin¬ 
ning to go south for the winter they are fed with a red 
bean they will come hack in the Spring bringing good for¬ 
tune with them. The most interesting story that I have 
found is that the magpie goes to heaven on the seventh 
day of the seventh moon to assist in making the star 
bridge over which the heavenly lovers Ching Yuh and 
Kyain Go cross and spend their one short night in each 
other's company. A superstition held among many of the 
people today is that sickness can be prevented by the 
eating of bird flesh during the winter sacrifice to all the 
spirits, which takes place during the twelfth moon. 

Frank M. Brockman. 
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Women’s Rights in Korea. • 

A fews weeks ago a Korean woman called upon the 
writer, and presented an invitation to the opening meet¬ 
ing of a native women’s c)ub. She said they wished to 
receive Bible instruction every Sabbath evening, while 
on other days secular studies would engage their school 
hours. My caller was evidently not one of the usual or¬ 
der of Korean women. She was attired in foreign clothes, 
the colors of which were on distressingly bad terms with 
each other. Although it was winter her garments were 
such as were suitable for summer, and she carried a 
feather fan. This was compensated for by a bright red 
silk underskirt, kept much in evidence, and a well padded 
Korean long coat. Added to this were a large pair of 
round Korean goggles and a great deal of badly selected 
ictvelery. There is no desire to ridicule, but the transition 
‘•lage in the dress of Eastern peoples is sad to a degree,to 
the foreigner who loves theta and holds their dignity and 
respectability dear as his own. The more he cares tor the 
people the more bitterly does he resent the harrowing 
and pitiful variety of incongruities evolved by the na¬ 
tives, m their zealous efforts to imitate the foreigner. 

But thus tar. among Koreans at least, the madness 
seems to have been mainly confined to the men, so cay 
mercury fell tn the bottom of the thermometer when I be¬ 
held this woman, especially as it seemed likclv that her 
dress was in a measure the exponent of the principles 
and ideas of the aforesaid club. 

However I gladly accepted her invitation, and the 
following Sunday evening found me at the appointed 
place. 

The house was well filled with women who seemed of 
the npper middle class, mostly over thirty, excepting a 
few svaxies the first members of the school. 

These girls were dressed in purplish black cotton cloth, 
made in one garment, waist and skirt in one piece—some¬ 
thing like the dress worn by foreign girl? I learued 
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later, that to prove their escape from the tramcls of 
Eastern superstition into the broad free path of modern 
'progress, these little g-.rls were being taught to go b&ck 
and forth to school through the streets in broad daylight 
with no sheltering apron over their heads. To anyone 
familiar with Korean custom, the extreme care with 
which the young daughters even of the poorest are shelt¬ 
ered, and the light in which Korean women are regarded, 
who go abroad uncovered, such a change is appalling. 
'Women, not to mention youug girls, are too delicate and 
frail a moiety of the social body to be set in the van¬ 
guard of those who trample down the most firmly es¬ 
tablished customs and the conservatism of centuries. 
Pearing that in this I had seen another exponent of the 
principles of the new dub, I became still less bopefuL 

i found it was to be finally organized that evening; 
and the following prospectus was offered to us all to be 
signed, and publicly approved by each: 

"LADUS COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION.” 

(Translation). 

"When this world whs Iked* made. Heaven and Barth were -fiiet 
created, and alter tins man. Thus ui*i> c*a not live wilhottl the Barth. 
Mankind »a* then classified into two sexes; and without the existence 
of women, mankind could not bare had ’ 1 * growth This fact needs 
no proof, and shows that the position of women i* by no means inferior 
to that of man. Therefore .should wc inquire more deeply into the real 
cause of growth in t>owct and wraith of a nation it is the woman behind, 
who knows how u* take care of the household, teach ber children. and 
has education enough to do good to be; country aac judgment enough 
to make her undertakings benefit the world. This in the reason why 
the women of some of the Western nations have an equal standing with 
men. and are independent to anv and ac: wha; they think to be toe 
right thing. 

"The women of oui country are the most pitiable of ail ehilixed 
humanity. They do not nave a voice in tbe affairs of the booaebold, 
much less can they hear a word af>out the Stale or the public, and are 
enclosed like prisoners Or Vitiled np fish : not even allowed to breathe 
a load. tnil ure continually under the oppression of men. A wound is 
not allowed to talk back at her father-in-law. or hei husband, or any of 
tbe male members of the household. At tbe present time the Korean 
people are jhe mostl,oegrailed people; nr earih ; and to be cast m tbe 
lowest lot of such people ih certainly a pitiable con dm on. 
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"Therefore, in order to recover the right* and independence of the 
women of oar country, we oust first see that the women esc in a posi 
tion jo do Their doty in Rovcroiog the household : and secondly that 
they become well educated and made capable of doing good to their 
natior and the world. In all the enligh’-eoed countries of the Western 
world, one can hardly find a woman who bas not been Utrough 6ome 
kind of seboo'., and the ladies of the nobility and the wealthy have their 
different organizations for social, literary or commercial purposes. 

“lu these Ladies Commercial Organizations, they import valuable 
foreign R<wds and having put them t«;orc the best market, they find 
themselves with a goodly amount of well uod honestly earned profit. 
.With the money fims Rained they beip the household. the schools that 
need such help, and give away to difiereul kinds of charity. In doing 
these things they act independently. 

“In unity there is strength. Though a bamboo rod may bend, a- 
bunch of them will make a post for the beam of a h-jose to resl upon, 
and though the stream may be small, many o: them can make tar vast 
ocean. S© if we Korean women likewise follow the footsteps of the 
women of other enlightened countries, aud unite mut inferior know¬ 
ledge. strength, wealth and judgment, and form such society, tud sec 
that trade it advanced and thus the public benefit be promoted; then, 
the true theory of mankind will be permanently established >v our 
land. Tfaeo. we »faal) be in the »ant* position the ladies of Other 
coautries, and our rights shall be equal to .those of xue'i 

‘■We must rcmtBiber that. ’After the cock crow, the dswn come*.’ 
and ‘After work, there is reward’arc we must make basic ir doing 
Si>£tt one thing. So, may all the ladle* of the land cutset the present 
bWte of our country and the ui^cgi necessity of shea a thing, and 
quickly organize such a commercial society, and imuort and export 
goods from and to China, Japan 3nd other countries is the East.as well 
as Europe and America. Should we pat forth together our feeble ef¬ 
forts, there will be » way of accomplishing our object i<» the benefit 
and welfare Ol our aariou. and not only tbia: *hoc’d a-tefc •> Hunts be 
started, ladie* will a,so gradually be able to ■stand id the shimefc light 
of the sun and breathe the sweet beweuly air freely ana bappny 

“Now, iris our earnest desire that all shaL! join us in tuis true and 
coble aim. 

•.Signed*. Founder. 

••Ninth Year of Kwang Ww. 

••Tenth Moon. Day." 


It in quite evident from the toncoi’ the first patngraph 
that some at least of our Eastern sisters are not inclin¬ 
ed to discount women's importance, and have made iong 
strides—“strides’’ sounds unwomanly, yet it has a sort 
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of fitness here—in the march of so called progress, and 
that thev have begun with the delusion that, in the 
4 'right(?l to do and say whatever one thinks best” lies 
the secret ol power, greatness and liberty. 

They have caught a glimpse of a great truth when 
they have learned that “it is the woman behind who knows 
how to sratn her children, who i> the real cause oj growth in power 
and wealth or a. notion." but they have apparently made a 
fatal mistake as to what son ol women, with what sort 
of training of children, are xo perform the enormous 
task. 

The following paragraph develops their ideas on this 

point. We are told that Korean women are pitiable, 

most ol all the world, because they are uot allowed a 

voice in household government, or to hear anything of 

public aflairs. are shut up, physically and metaphorically. 

and—'‘sorrows crown of sorrow'*—arc not allowed to 

"talk back at their father-in-law, husband, or any male 

member of the familv." Women it seems must be mad*? 

• 

tit lu govern their household and children,and be a bless¬ 
ing to the nation and the world, through schools, com¬ 
mercial organizations, and by banding themselves in wo¬ 
mens rights societies. 

It is far from the purpose of the writer to make public 
the views expressed in this little document—which indeed 

s 

seems to bear the ear marks of some enterprising com¬ 
mercial linn—for the purpose of entertainment or curiosi¬ 
ty, far less to cast ridicule upon these poor women 
"groping blindly above them for light." but because it 
contains points worthy of the consideration of every 
foreigner interested in Koreans, and especially every 
foreign woman interested in Korean women. 

It is quite true that the condition of the native wo¬ 
men is “pitiable." not so much because they can not rule 
and talk back, as because they are shut in mentally, 
have no outlook, no training, no light. 

The pitiful cry of McDonald’s old laird, “/ dinna ken 
whar I cam tear," “/ dinna ken u'har Pm gacn till," seems to 
be always ringing in our ears among the native women. 
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This is a time of national crisis, they know not whom 
or what to trust, they are stirring anil reaching out in 
every dirn-tion for truth, help, light; in their eagerness 
they are only too likely to go wrong, anrl follow some 
will o' the wisp into quagmires or pitfalls. 

There a re rwo radical misconceptions in die document 
under review, which were thev limited to its writers, and 
the ft-tv women represented it, would not be worthy 
of a second thought, hut they are. extremely general in 
Korea, if not in the whole Hast, are fundamental, and if 
follower) out firt* &ur£ to lt*au to ruin. 

The first, is wrong ideas of the great majority of 
Western women, whom they take as patterns, and 
wrong ideas of woman’s sph errand ideals 

As wc all know well, the great liorlv of Anglo-Saxon 
women are never heard of on platform or stage, or in 
newspapers. From tin cradle to the grave they are un¬ 
known om«uU* of their own little circle of connections 
and friends. Many would consider publicity as mis for* 
tur.e. They never seek, or dream of seeking, political 
power, they have a quiet scorn or pity for those who do. 
They make our home lands the happy and powerful coun¬ 
tries they are. Dm i:« the novels, ib? plays, the police 
gazettes, on the world's great globe trotting highways, 
the other class, the ••new women,” the women who ‘tall; 
back." who govern, who make a noise, who parade on 
platforms, are the ones who are in evidence, and \\ ho arc 
supposed to represent "the free, independent, ruling 
Western woman" with "rigbis equal to those of men." 
It is probable t'*o ihat Juan Tving foreign women go 
a bom every where with uncovered faces natives gn:n ex¬ 
aggerated and mi-taken of them Given this wo¬ 
man tor a model, they pno.-ed to form their theories of 
women's sphere and woim-n’** ideal—as we have seen, Uj 
govern, to belong to commercial and social clubs, to be 
educated, to do a nd Kay what one likes, togo Abroad freely 
and often,to answer back one’smankind,toobtain jiower 
avid money, the one through the oilier, to be on an equali¬ 
ty with men; all this is the ideal they seem to have put 
before themselves. AVe all know what a mistake this is. 
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but they to their present condition are really unhappy, 
and they do not know what is the trouble, or where lies 
the remedy. They can not go abroad, and study foreign 
women as wc study them, they can not read Rusk in’s 

mf • 

beautiful essay on women's sphere. We must try to set 
before them right ideals to show them the truth, that the 
happy women—are not the ones of whom one hears most, 
who belong to the greatest number of clubs, or meddle 
most in the world’s noisy matters but the quiet mothers 
and daughters, the fireside priestesses, hallowed, beloved, 
sacred, sheltered in the holy temple of Home, making a 
quiet, peaceful spot of cheer and comfort in o great trou¬ 
bled world. We must show them that woman’s sphere 
is in making a home, woman's ideal is !o love aud be loved. 
How shall we do this, what authority shall we quote, 
what text book or tract shall we place in their hands ? 
Thank God. we have one which speaks vert* definitely, 
clearly, with no uncertain sound, which inculcate* from 
cover to cover every soundest principle for the guidance 
oJ women, and also, thank God. there are thousands of 
native Christian women who are reading and eagerly 
studying this book, and teaching their neighbors. The 
Bible is Korea's hope as the hope of the world, in the 
question of what is to become of woman. 

The second important misconception m this women's 
prospectus which also is fatally wide spread, and not 
.among Koreans only, is in regard to the nature of true 
progress, liberty, and civilization. 

The fundamental error of most of the anarchists, so¬ 
cialists and other revolutionary societies is that enunci- 

• 

ated in the paper before us, that liberty consists in the 
power “to do and say whatever one likes." From ty- 
rany and oppression the mind swings back across the 
arc to license; and tyranny of a new kind, and a terrible, 
begins. The hvdra-headed supplants the one man power. 
They must be taught what true liberty is and on what it 
rests, by looking into the True Law of Liberty. 

Again, one would judge from laws recently enacted by 
both our people and tljeir usurpers, and the changes on 
which they seem to lay “bost stress, that progress con- 
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sists largely in altering the cut and color of a man’s coat 
aud the length of his hair. Civilization, one would think, 
was a matter of tramwnvfl, wide streets, gunboats, well 
drilled armies, factories, arts, luxuries, hideous European 
clothes, etc. Most Eastern countries. Turkey, India, 
Japan, China, Egypt, even Korea, have all or many or 
some of these things, but even where they are most, one 
feels that something is wanting. It is Hamlet, but Ham* 
let is left out It is as like true civilization, as a graph- 
aphone is like the true voice of your friend. There is a 
hollow brassy ring about it. It does not come from a 
warm living heart, but is only a poor caricature out of an 
empty shelL 

True civilization is not a veneer; it is the solid ringed 
growth of centuries, rooted in the earth, reaching its 
leaves and blossoms unto Heaven. Some of its out¬ 
growths are the things these people copy so marvellous¬ 
ly in paper and wax, that even we can scarcely tell the 
difference. 

At a great fete given in an Eastern city, they built out 
of boards and canvas a grand old forest monarch, they 
painted it with wonderful skill, and covered it with paper 
leaves and blossoms. It was a marvel of art, a beautiful 
tree whereat the world stood open mouthed for a day, 
but the rain descended and the floods came, and the wind 
blew and beat upon the tree, and it fell, for it had no 
roots. 

i have been hunting the dictionaries for a definition 
of this later, nobler-higher civilization—and have, 
among many, found only two that come at all near it; 
First', —'“The humanization of man in society; the satisfac¬ 
tion for him in society of the true iuit' of human nature .” Second', 
—*' The lifting up of men mentally morally, and socially 

This never was, never will t>e done, by tramways and 
uew clothes, it can never be brought about by armies 
and men of war, it will not follow in the train of art, 
and of luxuries tho’ they follow it. Men may be well 
dressed, well informed (for we all know true education 
does not consist in the attainment of mere knowledge), 
and after all be no better than the manufactured tree, 
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without the vital principle of life, that is in Christianity, to 
lift-them up “mentally, morally and socially,” above the 
material ami sensual, and hold them there, unfihalscn'v 
rooted in the rock. 

All that is best in Western civilization, the motoi 
power that stirs the energies of rnen, and brings out the 
choicest results is Christian faith and love—Christian 
principle. 

"The true law of human nature” is growth in the 
sunshine of mutual faith and love. 

The children of the Covenanters, the BuritanJ;, the 
Hugenots, the Walden sex, the Pilgrim Fathers, the mar¬ 
tyrs, have infused new life into the world's old effete 
civilizations and the principles implanted, the spirit 
breathed, has made, is making, a new civilization, for the 
choice things of which, heathenism has often not even a 
word by which They can be expressed. Test them by 
their definition of such words, as God, Heaveu, Home, 
Love, Faith, Hope, or Sin. Take the evidence of their 
great poets and writers on such terms as these, and 

where do they stand ? 

* 

Unless their ideals an: ennobled and purified, they can 
never rise beyond a certain limit, never gain more than a 
varnish, never send a root down to the rock. 

Therefore to-day Korean statesmen art saying that 
in Christianity is found the only hope for Korea’s nation¬ 
al salvation, the one kev to unlock the door to freedom 

and greatness. 

And, therefore, in view of the deeply rooted and far 
reaching misconceptions, of which the women’s rights 
society’s little document was only one obscure example, 
must we the more zealously teach the people to study 
the Bible and practice its precepts. Then we shall in¬ 
deed have a new Korean people, happier, enlightened, 
civilized, not indeed; with the superficial veneer of civili¬ 
zation which is satisfied with imitating the unessen¬ 
tial and the effeminating results of the true, but the real, 
the Christian civilization, which begins from within in a 
nnv lijc in the iuan of the people, A lile whose motive 
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sists largely in altering the cut and color of a man's coat 
and the length of his hair. Civilization, one would think, 
was a matter of tramways, wide streets, gunboats, well 
drilled armies, factories, arts, luxuries, hideous European 
clothes, etc. Most Eastern countries, Turkey, India, 
Japan, China, Egypt, even Korea, have all or many or 
some of these things, but even where they are most, one 
feels that something is w anting. It is Hamlet, but Ham¬ 
let is left out. It is as like true civilization, as a graph- 
apbone is like the true voice of your friend. There is a 
hollow brassy ring about it. It does not come from a 
warm living heart, but is only a poor caricature out of an 
empty shell. 

True civilization is not a veneer; it is the solid ringed 
growth of centuries, rooted in the earth, reaching its 
leaves and blossoms unto Heaven. Some of its out¬ 
growths are the things these people copy so marvellous¬ 
ly in paper and wax, that even wr can scarcely tell the 
difference. 

At a great fete given in an Eastern city, they bnilt out 
of hoards and canvas a grand old forest monarch, they 
painted it with wonderful skill, and covered it with paper 
leaves and blossoms. It was a marvel of art, a beautiful 
tree whereat the world stood open mouthed for a day, 
but the rain descended and the floods came, and the wind 
blew and beat upon the tree, and it fell, for u had no 
roots. 

I have lieen hunting the dictionaries for a definition 
of this later, nobler—higher civilization—and have, 
among many, found only two that come at all near it; 
First', —“The humanization of man in society; the satisjae- 
lion for him in society of the true laic' of human nature." Second', 
—“The tijling up of men mentally mara/ly, and socially," 

This never was, never will be done, by tramways and 
new clothes, it can never be brought about by armies 
and men of war, it will not follow ill the train of art, 
and of luxuries tho' they follow it. Men may be well 
dressed, well informed (for we all know true education 
does not consist in the attainment of mere knowledge), 
and after all be no better than the manufactured tree, 
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without the vital principle of tiff, that is in Christianity, to 
lift them up “mentally, morally and socially,'’ above the 
material aud sensual, and bold them there, unshaUen'y 
rooted in the rock. 

All that in best in Western civilization, the xnotoi 
power that stirs tlie energies of men, and brings out the 
choicest results is Christian faith aud love—Chiistian 
principle. 

"The true law of human nature” is growth in the 
sunshine of mutual faith and love. 

The children of the Covenanters, the Puritans, The 
Hugenots, the Waldenses, the Pilgrim Fathers, the mar¬ 
tyrs, have infused new life into the world's old effete 
civilizations and the principles implanted, the spirit 
breathed, has made, is making, a new civilization, for the 
choice things of which, heathenism has often not even a 
word by which they can be expressed. Test them by 
their definition of such words, as God, Heaven, Home, 
hove, Faith, Hope, or Siu. Take the evidence of thejr 
great poets and writers on such terms as these, and 
where do they stand ? 

Unless their ideals are ennobled and purified, they can 
never rise beyond a certain limit, never gain more than a 
varnish, never send a root down to the rock. 

Therefore to-day Korean statesmen are saying that 
in Christianity is found the only hope for Korea's nation¬ 
al salvation, the one key to unlock the door to freed urn 
and greatness. 

And, therefore, in view of the deeply rooted and far 
reaching misconceptions, of which the women’s rights 
society’s little document was only one obscure exaaiple, 
must we the more zealously teach the people to study 
the Bible and practice its precepts. Then we shall in¬ 
deed have a new Korean people, happier, enlightened, 
civilized, not indeed"; with the superficial veneer of civili¬ 
zation which is satisfied with imitating the unessen¬ 
tial and the effeminating results of the true, but the real, 
the Christian civilization, which begins from within in a 
>ieiv lije. in the heart of the people. A life whose motive 
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power is unselfish love, which works out in fair blossoms 
and sound fruit of “nobler modes of life, sweeter man¬ 
ners, purer laws 

“And they no longer half akin to brute, 

For all zee thmu'kt and laved aud did , 

And ktfxd and sujf- red , is but seed 
Of what in them is Ameer and fruit.” 


Korean Conundrums. ' 

In last year's March number of the Korea Review 
was printed an article on Korean Conundrums by the 
writer. Herewith is submitted another lot, with the 
hope that they will not be unprofitable to those who 
are interested in things pertaining to Korean life and 
thought. 

4* S/**S*ol **<■!.£ 

What kind of a “teul” (frame) will not weave linen? 
A “non-teul” (rice plain). 

What is it that wears a cangue day and night ? The 
Korean lamp stand. These arethe wooden frames which 
support the lights, which the Koreans use at night. 
An upright piece is supported by a base, while hear the 
top it pierces and supports a transverse section, some¬ 
what in the same manner as a cangue-is supported by a 
criminal. 

<y O.S.-JJ *J£L****♦!.£. 

What is it that both eats and vents with the mouth? 
A bag. 

What has but oue leg ? A hinge. This is a peculiar 
shaped iron used to fasten doors. 

What is it that on going out beats a new tom-tom 

and on coming in beats a drum ? A water-pot,—as used 

bv the Korean women w ho cam* them on their heads. 

• » 
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Ongoing out for water the gourd flipper in the empty 
vessel beats one kind of p . noise, and when returning the 
dipper fioats on top of the water and striking against 
the sides of the vessel beats another kind of a noise'. 

What are twelve things lying on one pillow? Rafters. 
In Korean bouses there are about twelve rafters in each 
“Kan" supported on one cross beam. 

What requires two daj's to see one day’s sight ? A 
one-eyed man. , 

i**l**SM& 3 !** 4* 4<ltf 

What is it that strips off its skin in cold water? An 
avalanche or land-slide. 

The heavy fall of rs in in the wet-season onuses land¬ 
slides on the mountain sides. ’ 

£-4£*l 4 s. A 4-4£4 A 

What kind of clothing cannot be worn? “Rock cloth¬ 
ing,’’—the moss that covers the. rocks being so called. 

What is it that is carried under the arm when going 
out arid on the head when coming in ? Water-pot. 

What is a dower blossoming on dead wood ? The 
lamp stand. 

The Koreans call the flame of a lamp a “fire-flower/’ 

%-&*4 4 3 . **J *1£fc£4 ^51 *1A 

What kind of “chang" (bran sauce) cannot be eaten? 
A “song-chang" (a corpse). 

A **7* A. 

What is it that burns its mouth morning and night, 
but never gets anything to eat ? A poker. 

The Koreans generally use wooden pokers. 

^liTiitf w&ws. -t-t^A 

What is a white stone embedded beyond three eleva¬ 
tions ? The finger-nail. 

The three passes are the three joints uf the finger be¬ 
yond which is the nail. 
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What is it that is a handful in warm weather but fttl 
armful in cold weather? A cane. 

When warm the cane is carried in the bond,but when 
cold it is carried in the folded arms; the Korean thus fold¬ 
ing his arms in order to keep his hands warm by insert¬ 
ing each in the opposite long open sleeve. 

What is it that wears a green apron when youngand 
a red one when old ? Pepper. 

What is it that has four kgs and four wings and yet 
can neither walk nor fly? A watch-tent in a melon i&tch. 

Every farmer who raises melons builds a booth >n the 
midst of his melon field where he sits guarding over his 
crop' It is built high off the ground, resting on four legs. 
The sides are made of mats which hinge at the top ami 
are raised or lowered at pleasure. The swinging sides 
are the “wings.” 

.E-SAtLg' 

What is it whose front is like its back, its back I ke 
its front; its right hand like its left, nnd its left like its 
right ? The Korean comb. 

The Korean comb is double, having teeth on both 
sides. 

«! fc SI *-* 4 * 14 | Si is * M ? z| * 

What is it that has its stomach behind and its back 
in front? The “calf,” of the leg. 

What i« it that stands with its hair disheveled in 
the field ? Corn. 

The sill: of the com protuding from the end of the 
ear is compared with a Korean with his long hair dish¬ 
eveled. 

4 ^ 4 *•*#***$ 

>8^444^2**1*1 l olA 
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Wi-ftj is ix chat in a wooden door, comes out nr, 
:ror. rionr, takes :i hot bath, then a cold hath, and ‘her 
*oes to sleep on a reed mat ? •• Cookso a" (Vermicelli j. 

This is a favorite dish with Koreans. It is made out of 
buckwheat and is pressed through a neive-like arrange¬ 
ment in a hole in a wooden beam. The upper part of the 
hole is of wood (the wooden door) and the lower of iron 
(the iron door), ir conies out in long strings, and falls 
into a hot bath. Then it is placed in cok! water and 
finally is piled up on a reed mat, whence it is served to 
the customer in a bowl. 

* ^ «*g<**®1U. 

What is like a golden brand in an a 2 ure field? A star. 

. *i g «i * # ®i * v*>&. 

What is a thread snake in a small pond ? A wick 
The Korean wick is a long thread like affair. The pond 
is the oil-vessel. 

What is a rea silk purse that contains hundreds of 
gold coins? A red pepper. * 

What is it that carries a load day and night ? A 
shelf. 

What is like a big kettle without a cover? A well. 

Whfit is it that wears a green apron and stands up 
side down? An evergreen tree. r 

*1*. 

What is a golden cushion under water ? The sun. 

Severance Hospital. 

This institution, which was opened in its new build¬ 
ings in September 1904. has been carrying on its bene¬ 
ficent work without interruption ever since. Other in¬ 
stitutions mar close their doors at certain seasons but a 
general hospital must gr> on under all circuinstances. 

The seventeen monias that have elapsed have proven 
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the great nec<l of this hospital ir. its present form. 16.000 
patients have been treated in the daily dispensary clinic 
and 490 have heen admitted to the. wards, while a large 
number of visits to homes have been made by the physi¬ 
cians and their assistants. A considerable number of 
persons other than Koreans have patronized the wards of 
the hospital, the list including American, English, French 
Japanese, and Chinese, and the adaptation of the institu¬ 
tion to this use is likely, in the future, to prove one of it* 
moBt valuable features, more especially as the nursing <k 
partnientisto best rengthened by the addition of-traineil 
Japanese nurses, who will serve as head nurses under the 
direction of an American trained nurse, a sufficiently 
large staff of Korean women being under the guidance 
of the above to ensure the thorough eare of every pa tic r.t 
Up to this time it has not been thought proper to place 
Korean women as nurses in'the male wards, but tin- 
rapid changes in the ideas and customs of the Korean 
people and more especially the development of Christian 
principles and practices in such a large number have pre¬ 
pared the way for the introduction of this most desirable 
feature and many Christian women are now offering 
themselves for training as nurses, so that it is expected 
that ere long all the male nurses will have been replaced 

bv women. 

• 

Those in charge feel that this will not only mark a 
new epoch in hospital practice in Korea but will en¬ 
hance in a most materia] way the efficiency of the waul 
work. A definite course of study aod training is being 
laid out for them, and the experience of the physicians 
lead them to believe that Korean women are capable of 
becoming ver - excellent nurses. 

Alany people ask what kind of cases are treated in 
the hospital, and while quite un wishful to say any thing 
that would have even the appearance of boasting we feel 
it only right that the question should be answered. And 
it can be answered in a general wav by saying that prae 
tiealiv all kinds of diseases are met with and treated 
with a measure of success which will compare quilt 
favorably with that attained elsewhere. 
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In particular we may give a list of some of the cases 
which have passed through the wards during the last 
seventeen months. 

Malaria. Typhoid Fever, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, 
Pneumonia. Small Pox. Whooping Cough, Nephritis 
(Bright’s disease). Trachoma, Ankylostomiasis, Filaria 
in the blood.Syphilis. Acute Rheumatism.Dysentery,Diar 
rhoea, Neurasthenia. Endemic Haemoptysis, Pulmon¬ 
ary Tuberculosis, Tuber ular affections of glands, bones 
and joints, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, Scabies. Erysipelas, 
Hemiplegia. Paraplegia, Jaundice, Insanity, Delirium 
Tremens. Noma, Membranous Croup, Paralysis of blad¬ 
der, Orchitis, Neuralgia, Conjunctivitis, Corneitis. Py«- 
mia. Broncho-Pneumonia. Asthma. Purpura Hemor¬ 
rhagic?*, Concussion of Brain. Fracture of Skull. Fracture 
of Spine, Fracture of leg and arm, Otitis, Beriberi, 
Anaemia, Pelvic incarnation. Neuritis. Tonsillitis, etc. 

Operations have l>een jieri'orraed every day and often 
many times a day, both minor and major, some of the 
more* important being /if follower 

Eye—Cataract, Iridectomy, Extirpation of Eyeball. 

Pterygium. Entropion and Ectropion. 

Ear—Paracentesis of drum, Repair of pinna. Removal of 
polypi and other tumors. 

Nose—Straightening of septum, Removal of polypi, Ex¬ 
tirpation of adenoids. 

Throat—Amputation of uvula. Extirpation of tonsils. 
Abdomen- Ovariotomy, Herniotomy. Extra—uterine 
pregnancy, Gastrostomy, Hepatic Abscess, Paracen¬ 
tesis. 

Amputations—Fingers, hand, arm, toes, foot, leg, thigh. 
Excision of bones—Hand, wrist, foot, ankle, hip, jaw, 
skull, spinal processes, spinal laminae, ribs. 

Curetting of bones—Hand, wrist, arm, foot, ankle, leg, 
hip, pelvis, ribs, Rteraum, scapula, skull. 
Miscellaneous—Removal of tumors, Amputation of 
breast, Paracentesis of Chest for pleurisy and Em- 
pvcma."Opening of abscesses. Cutting open of nstulae. 
Various operations on the uterus and other pelvic 
organs, Hemorrhoids, etc. 
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Another very important department of the hospital's 
activities is its medical school. Already several young 
men have had considerable instruction and training both 
in the foundation branches of Anatomy. Physiology, 
Chemistry, Bacteriology and Pathology and in the pract¬ 
ical side of medical and surgical work, so that all minor 
operations and some major ones such as. amputations, 
etc., are done by the Korean assistants under the super¬ 
vision of one of the physicians, and it is expected that 
within three yeas * or so from now it will be possible to 
graduate as regular physicians at least three or four of 
these young men who will be fitted to go out, if they so 
desire, to make their own way amongst their own peo¬ 
ple and extend more widely than could otherwise be done 
the beneficent influence of the hospital. 

This is one of the greatest benefits which the hospital 
can confer on Korea,but it means ar. amount oflaboron 
the part of the physicians which cannot be easily esti¬ 
mated. because text books in the native language must 
be prepared and all the teaching given in the native 
tongue—a performance the difficulty of which can 

scarcely be conceived bv those who have not tried to 
• •• 

do it. 

However, these difficulties arc being overcome and 
already textbooks have been prepared on Anatomy, Phy¬ 
siology, Chemistry, Materia Medics, and Bacteriology, 
while others on Pathology, Diagnosis of Disease and 
kindred topics arc under way. 

The financial status will be of interest to many who 
want to know how the necessarily large expenses of such 
an institution are met, so we give the following items of 
expenditure and receipts. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. * 


From Ward Patients 3.878.00 

Food 

2,758.00 

“ Dispensary 

1,011.00 

Fuel 

2,218.00 

“ outside Korean 

Light 

G35.00 

Practice 

85.00 

Furnishing 

4-92.00 

" Sundries 

327.00 

Travel 
Servants and 

135.00 



nurses 

1,049.00 
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Student Asets. 600.00 
Literary Asst. 372 00 

Medicines 2,863.00 

Repairs 150.00 

Preparation of 
Text Books 355.00 
Sundries 440.00 

Y 3,301.00 Y 12,077.00 

Deficit in 17 months 8,776 00 
This has been met as follows: 

Receipts from practice of the two phy¬ 
sicians amongst foreign residents Y 3,414.00 

Donations of friends 3,260.00 


Y 6.674.00 

Balance of deficit Y 2,102.00, accruing during 17 
months. 

An analysis of the above financial summary reveals 
the following facts: 

The expenses of the hospital outside of the salaries of 
the foreign staff has been 12,077.00 Yen for 17 months, 
equal to 8,520.00 Yen per year, hut the imperative need 
of improving the nur.sine staff ami the increase of the 
work amongst Koreans will certainly make the cost 
during the coming rc;i r 10.000 Yen. 

Of this sum we may cxj>ect to obtain 2.500 Yen 
.from the hospital patients, most of whom are too poor 
to pay even for the food which is supplied them, so that 
we may look for a deficit of 7.500 Yen which will be 
partly covered by special donations and the outside 
earnings of the physicians. 

As stated above, however, one of the greatest needs 
of Tcorea is a medical school where students can be 
given both theoretical instruction and practical training 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease anri this can be 
better done in connection with such a hospital as this 
than in any other way, so it is proposed to extend the 
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present teaching of a few students and provide further 
facilities lor a thorough course in medicine and surgery. 
This will of conrse mean an increase in expenditure, 
and so provision should be made for a total income of 
15,000 Yen, at least 10,000 of which ought to be defi¬ 
nitely provided for by endowment or otherwise. 


1 

/ s 

/ 

Report of Bible Committee of Korea for i«x>5. 

Many changes have taken place in the -'Hermit 
Nation” during the year that has just closed. What 
was prophesied at the beginning of the year lias come to 
pass, and Japan’s Protectorate over Korea is an accom¬ 
plished fact. Her foreign policy has been changed. Her 
own countrymen no longer represent her at the courts of 
other nations; her ministers have been recalled; the rep¬ 
resentatives from other Powers to her court have been 
withdrawn, and the Resident-General, Japan’s repre¬ 
sentative, is the power behind Korea’s throne. 

It is hoped that under the influence and guidance of 
this aggressive Power, Korea will forge ahead in her 
national life; that an honest and pxogressive govern¬ 
ment will be installed, and that justice shall be meted 
out to every man, whether he be rich or poor; that of¬ 
fenders against life, property and law shall be punished,. 
whether they be Korean or Japanese. In a word, that 
injustice, bribery and corruption, that hat e held sway 
for ages, in all forms and in all stations of life, shall be 
replaced by justice, honesty and uprightness. 

The past year cannot be called a prosperous one in 

any respect for the Koreans. Crops have only been fair 

and in some districts, -<t is said, they have been a failure. 

Business in the Capitol has been severely hampered by 

the wretched monetary system, and the financial reform 

* ^ 

inaugurated last July by the Japanese has failed so far to 
put the finance of the country on a more settled and 
satisfactory basis. .Merchantshave been obliged to clt>s,e 
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their doors, unable to do business under the "reform” 
conditions, and on all sices is heard the complaint that 

things arc worse than ever they were before. It may 
always be expected that during-the introduction of a 
reform, inconvenience and even hardship may hemet, and 
wc trust that the present troubles are only of a trans¬ 
itory character. 

The railways are now running from Fusan, fn the 
south, to VVeiju, in the north, and in their course, have 
run through ancestral graves, ruthlessly disturbing or 
ignoring the guardian spirits, who have faithfully watch¬ 
ed over them for long years; they have tunnelled through 
hills where the dragon "has held undisputed possession 
for centuries; they have tickled his tail, they have run 
over his back, and have even ploughed through his stom¬ 
ach to the great horror and dread of the native, who 

feared lest some terrible calami tv would befall them for 

• 

permitting such a desecration, and the wild barbarians 
who perpetratcc it. As time passed, and the ancestral 
spirit of the native gave him no trouble, neither did the 
angry mountain dragon wreak vengeance on him, Ik- be¬ 
gan to see that the railways were a boon to the country 
at large and to the districts through which they passed, 
in particular. Already the railways are so popular that 
even- train is taxed to its utmost carrying capacity. 
And now instead of reckoning distance by the number of 
"pipes of tobacco he can smoke” between two places, the 
white-coated, straw-sandalled Korean finds that almost 
beibre his second pipe is tit. be is at his journey'send. In¬ 
i'lead of measuring time by cock-crow or <iav-b v eak in the 
morning, he must now reckon it by the tick ol the clock, 
hanging in the railway station, which indicates to him 
the departure of the first train, which in ten short hours 
will have brought him to a point, which only a year ago, 
it would have taken him ten days to reach. 

With the upsetting of hoary superstitions, the intro¬ 
duction of reforms of one kind and another, the cause of 
Christ has not been put in the back-ground and today 
there is a turning to the things of the Kingdom, such as 
was not expected by the most sanguine. 
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Id the Spring there was a remarkable awakening in 
the norLh and the accessions to the Pveng Vang city 
church alone could not have been le^s than two thcruH id. 
Seoul, the hardened city that it is. has supplied n?»iv 
enquirers than ever before, and some meeting-places have 
had to be enlarged twice during the year. From the 
south comes the same glad news, of'people turning 'heir 
attention to divine things, and aa I wricc this, a letter 
from the Rev. I). M. McRae, of the Canadian Preshy - 
ttrian Mission. Ham Heung, in the north, on the caster » 
coast, contain# the tidings of a wonderful awakenin',' 
there. He has been besieged from early morning till lai i 
at night with enquirers, and a special series of meeting;* 
in which he had the assistance of the Rev. J. "L. Genlir.e 
of Wonsan, ha® been blessed beyond their expectation in 
bringing souls out of darkness into light and in the quick¬ 
ening of those who already professed the name of Christ 

In the same letter bespeaks of the existing conditions 
in his field of labor and as it seems to me descriptive of 
the present conditions throughout the whole country, I 
quote at lergth: 

“The laic war has left itr. effect upon Korea. In the 
crisis, she finds hereselfcrushed, humbled; and out o! her 
humiliation comes the cry, we have lo3t our power, out- 
name, our life; wc have all become as deadmen. The 
demons have betraeved us, aedthe spirits of our ancest¬ 
ors where are they r England and America will not com** 
to our assistance. To whom shall we look for life and 
light ? To China ? Wo, We have had liei Confucianism, 
and letters for thousands of years and in them there li¬ 
no hope. Japan offers us her schools, if we pay for them, 
for the study of her language. From whence did -the 
'Cut-vour-liair, progressive party’ take its rise ? And 
the •Don't-cut-your hair, get-powpr, wcar-a-medal-and- 
your-future-is-assured party* spring from ? During the 
past year those societies have spread throughout this 
part of the country with the result that the Koreans see 
in them, the embodiment of all their own craft, and 
falsehood, and they say, all these in characterare no belt¬ 
er than what we already possess. 

“Side by side with these, the colporteurs have been 
senting to the people the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
tellingthem that God will give lignt to those ir, darkness, 
life to the dead and pardon to the vilest sinner, and rhat 
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the King of kings and Lord of lords invites all that are 
heavy laden to come unto him and he will forgive and 
receive them and to those who believe lie wili give a new 
heart, a new life, a new name, a new light, a hew King 
and Kingdom, with the result that in the markets, where 
only a few books could be sold in former years, uow it 
is the colporteurs’joy to see his sales increase a hundred 
fold. Daily the hearts of the people are turning Zion¬ 
ward. Several Korean officials have said to me, that the 
sentiment among their class was now.set on the Christ¬ 
ian doctrine. They are buying books and much interest 
is being manifested by them all.'* 

During the year, the work of the Kible Societies has 
been fraught with “up and down” experiences, but thank 
Gotl there have been more “ups” than "downs.” The. 
bitter disappointment over a faulty edition of the Ko¬ 
rean New Testament l>egan, and has continued through¬ 
out the year, as it has been impossible to replace theedi- 
tion yet. Never has there been such a cry for the Word 
of Lile in Korea and owing to tlie circumstances which 
have made it impossible for us to fully satisfy the de¬ 
mands made upon us, the year's work has been crippled 
and less satisfactory than in would otherwise have been. 

Then too, in April, the nervous breakdown of the 
Agent, Mr. Ken mu re, necessitated his return to the home¬ 
land, at a time when the work in all its hranches needed 
the benefit of his rare ability and his many years of ex¬ 
perience. His friends here and elsewhere will be glad to 
know that he is recovering in health, and their best 
wishes will follow him wherever his lot many be cast. 

The many notes of appreciation of our efforts to do 
what we could to meet the unprecedented demands have 
encouraged us many times when the worries and disap¬ 
pointments seemed most, and this, with the assurance 
that we were doing the best we could and believing in 
Him who shapes our destinies, we have been carried 
through the year to its close atid can say from the bot¬ 
tom of the heart "Hitherto hath the Lord helped us." 
Very humbly do weoffrto Him the year's work as we 
ask Him to establish all that has been done in the right 
spirit in His name and to forgive and annul whatever 
has been amiss. 
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From the above mentioned notes let me quote ? few 
sentences: 

"We have been grateful for the unfailing suppb oi 
gospels furnished at such a low rate. We find it a great 
blessing and comfort to be ablero furnish these priceless 
books to all who ask,even though thev possess only two 
chun (1 sen, M6, Vac). The Bible Sscieties are not only o-.t 
friends but the heathen's hope." 

Another writes thus: 

' "We are surely in a position to thank God from our 
hearts for consecrated. Spirit-filled native Biblewomen 
and colporteurs. Whatever the Bible Societies may mr.«r« 
to others, they are a neussity to ns, especially now that 
Korea is turning to Christ in her time of trouble/’ 

Another expresses bimself: 

"The Bible Societies in thus sending out men to preach 
and sell the Word is going a great work. I know of no 
other wav in which the seed sowing can be done so effec¬ 
tively.'' ' 

A missionary who has been identified with the work 
for years, writes: 

"3 shall never feel thankful enough to the Societies 
for the way they have aided mein the past-’’ 

Publication and Issues :—Jt is a matter of deep regret 
that during the year we hare been unable to publish an 
edition of the Korean New Testament. However, work 
is being pushed on it in Japan at present and the printer 
is trying to give ns the book in less than contract time, 
and before this report reaches the home-land, we hope to 
be able to supply the Korean Christian with the much 
needed revised edition of the New Testament in his own 
language. 

During the year we published 90,000 Gospel and Acts 
but as 3,000 of each were taken and bound is one veiume 
with the title "The Gospels and Acts," we had only 78,- 

000 volumes. 

The issues have been eery heavy compared wilh 
former years, the total number being 156,090 volumes, 
more .than twice the number issued last year, and is 
made up as follows: 
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Language 

BiMw 

and 

0 T's 

New 

Tests. 

ifon's ToMe ***• 

Korean. 

Chinrn**. . 

. -». w - 

1. ! 

10.4S2 

6,226 

•?9 

> 34.175 > 14.657 — 

2,64$ 10.050 — 

1.623 4-773 — 

Japanese . 

* 1 ■ 1 » J / v 

. . 21 

English.... 

40 * 

13 ° 

40 * i V - 

Totals. 

• • - >,?37 

J6.967 J3&.486 >56-69° 75.546 


Circulation . This year again, we have to say, that it 
was impossible to supply colporteurs with all the books 
they could sell, and there arc few of our colporteurs’ sales 
that have not suffered from the lack of the Korean New 
Testament. Had it been possible to meet the demand for 
books our circulation would be much higher than it is. 
Notwithstanding this unfortunate state of affairs, our 
circulation shows a marked and healthy growth and has 
almost doubled that of the previous year. 

CIRCULATION. 



Bible* 

New 

Por¬ 

Total*. 

Totals. 

Totals. 

Channel*. 

fcB*t 

a. T * 

Test*-. 

tions. 

I 905 . 

1904. 

>W 

Colportage Sale*. 

456 

9.2S6 

58.9** 

6S.826 

35 593 

16.707 

Fihlewomeo’s 


67 

6,212 

6.299 

5.453 

3 - 99 * 

iJepot Sales. 

377 

6 , 57 ? 

16.454 

* 5 . 3 °? 

7.747 

7.820 

. Free Grant* .. . 


34 

yi 

7 U 

3 . 4 >o 

32S 

Totals. 

733 

16.076 

S1.6S9 

9S.498 

52.OO3 

?S.S 53 


COLPORTAGE. 





This year again, through the kindness of Mr. Tarrott 
of the British Societies, Kobe, we were given the use of 
the Japanese colporteur, Mr. Katsumata, who proved so 
efficient last year. He visited Fusan, Masampo, Taiku, 
Chemulpo, Seoul and Pyeng Yang. He did good work, 
but reports that it is much harder to sell to the Japanese 
in Korea than in Japan, and considers that the majority 
of the Japanese in Korea in no way represent the Japan¬ 
ese in japan. 

Colportage for the Koreans and by the Koreans has 
met with signal success during the year and from all 
sides come the encouraging reports of the blessings that 
have followed the work of the colporteurs. The increase 
in their sales is not onlythe result of the low price of the 
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Scriptures but the changed attitude of the Korean to¬ 
wards these things. Where before there was a stolid in¬ 
difference to the message of the colporteur and his books 
there is now a welcome tor them both. The Korean is 
awakening out of the sleep of ages and is buying Christ¬ 
ian books as never before. There is a dissatisfaction 
with the past and the outlook into the'future is drear in¬ 
deed, but with a hungering for better things there is a 
willingness to, at least, buy the books and investigate 
the truths therein contained. The colporteur has often 
found people asking for books where in previous years 
they scornfully refused to look at them or listen to his 
message. 

We arc glad that the time seems to be here when the 
colporteur is to meet with more encouragements in his 
work than he has ever done before. lie deserves-it. For 

4 

years he has had hard-up-hill work in ever’- w«y ( and 
even today his position is by no means a sin-rvure. JHc is 
often obliged to travel in all kinds of wecdi?*- virib his 
pack of books on his back, forced to eat unify r/ooked 
food and sleep in dirty, vermin invested inns. Add to 
these the scorn of the scornful, the insults ol the rough, 
and the hundreds of annoyances that are put in his way 
by the thoughtless and careless, and it will be seen that 
not only must the colporteur be a rhan with a strong 
hotly but with a strong character before he is willing to 
endure such hardships for Christ's sake. 

(To be continued) 


Editorial Comment. 

An interesting question is started by Mr. Moose in 
his article, "Are the Koreans Increasing in Numbers?”; 
and af he sayH, it is a question to which a. categorical an¬ 
swer is cot easy of proof. 

We regret however, that Mr. Moose was.unable to 
give us an v facts in figures .to prove his point. He has 
certainly given us a few facts that may lead us-to agree 
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that no children can survive in Korea; but it is well 
known that in surroundings where it would be certain 
death to Occidental children, those of the Orient survive 
and flourish. The conditions mentioned bv Mr. Moose 
concerning Korean childhood arc almost all of them 
not only duplicated but are apparently in a much aggaer- 
vated form in the cities and villages in China; and yet it 
must be acknowledged that the population in China is 
increasing. There is certainly a very high death rate 
among the children in Korea, but we must acknowledge 
also that there is a very high birth rate; and the Ques¬ 
tion is, “Which is in the excess?" This as vet Mr. Moose 

* 

has aot answered. It, is our experience that with the ex¬ 
ception of the magisterial towns (which owing to poli¬ 
tical changes and dismissal of great numbers of unneces¬ 
sary officials, have suffered considerably), in general the 
villages, towns and market places have l)een increasing 
in size, an almost certain sign of increase in population. 

We certainly trust that Mr. Moose will continue his 
investigations, and in a subserjuent number will provide 
us with facts and figures, though we feel that further 
investigation may persuade him, despite the array of 
probabilities so interestingly set forth by him, that the 
Koreans are increasing in population. 


We arc glad to know that Mr. Sidchara, Adviser in 
the Educational Department, has brought back some 
capable assistants with him from Japan; and we trust 
that this means a vigorous pushing of a more general 
education for the whole of Korea. 

Mr. Geo. Kennan is entirely mistaken in his statement 
concerning the few schools in Korea for, from personal 
observations, we know Ihai there arc schools in almost 
even village in the land- Mr. Kennan when here made his 
inquiries of the Educational Department, and took their 
figures which recorded the small number of schools 
which had been started in the interior by the Govern¬ 
ment, and inquiring no further he failed to learn of the 
tens of thousands of private schools throughout the land. 
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If the object of schools is, as has been well said, “The 
training of men so that they may be fitted to acquire 
knowledge.” certainly the mental drill tbnt is acquired 
in the study of the Chinese classics in the Korean schools 
must not be ignored. 

Koreans who have gone to schools in China, Japan, 
America and England and other countries have ic every 
way held their own, and have shown ability and apti- 
tude for the acquirement of knowledge that, has been 
phenomenal. 

Before Mr. Sidehara left here on his trip to Japan, it 
was rumored that he was planning for a system of 
education similar to that which Japan was giving the 
Loochoo Islanders. This however we can not credit, as 
we believe that Mr. Sidehara has been in Korea too long 
to underestimate the ability^of the people among whom 
he is working, and we certainly trust that he will see to 
it that such a system is planned for Korea as will speedi¬ 
ly give her her true standing among the nations of the 
world. Thousands of young men with the mental drill 
from constant study of the Chinese classics are ready to 
enter normal schools, and within a few years could be 
equipped for teachers for primary schools throughout 
the land. These at the start with a good middle school 
in each of the provincial centres and a first class univer¬ 
sity in Seoul is the very least that can be planned for at 
the present. 

In this issue we have been able to give a few of the 
items that illustrate Korean Mew Year's Folklore. While 
many of the doings may seem foolish to Westerners they 
have a hold upon the people in much the same way as 
similar things have upon people of more enlightened 
countries. While the present condition of education in 
Korea has rt failed to clear up many of their supersti¬ 
tions. it will hardly behoove foreigners, who will not start 
on a journey on Friday, will not walk under a ladder, 
will tap wood to avoid misfortunes, and hang horse 
shoes over the door to bring good luck, to ridicule their 
Eastern neighbors. 
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The article in question gives another glimpse in the 
life and habits of thought of this interesting people, and 
therefore finds a place in our columns, and will l»e wel¬ 
comed bv our readers. 


For a similar reason wc are glad to be able to pre¬ 
sent in this issue another collection of Korean conun¬ 
drums. It has been prepared by Mr Bernheisel of Pveng 
Yang. It will be extremely interesting to nil who under¬ 
stand Korean; but it is to be regretted that so many turn 
upon the similar sound of Korean words. Humor of a 
•nation and people is well worth study, and it is hard for 
the people of one nation ip always appreciate a humor 
of another. Not a few of Mark Twain’s best jokes lose 
almost all point whe,. translated into Korean, and in 
fact have absolutely nothing left when done into Chinese. 
In a similar way the Korean conundrums given here will 
appeal more strongly to those who understand both 
Korean and English. 

We regret exceedingly that the article could not have 
been made of a more general interest, but this was hard¬ 
ly a reason .for withholding it. 


We are also glad to be able in this issue to give to 
our readers a statement of what is being done for the 
Koreans by the Westerners. 

We have been fortunate in securing tbc Annual 'Re¬ 
port of the Agent of the Bible Society, Mr. Hugh Miller, 
perusal of which will show that a large number of the 
Koreans are reading the Bible, and that the Book of 
books is being widely circulated in this land. An ex¬ 
tremely gratifying fact of the same is that, the people 
themselves are paying for the books they get; not simply 
a nominal sum which would represent a baer moiety of 
the cost of the book, bul a little more than the actual 
cost of the book. 

Dr. A vision's report of the Severance Hospital will 
be of interest to all our readers, and show a little of 
what foreign medicine and surgery are doing for this 
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people. A careful study of thr report ,will:at-ooce^how 
several problems that confront Western physicians:irr.thk> 
land, and with Mr. Moose’ article showing -the:n«*d,-all 
our readers will be glad to read Dr. A-vision's-report as 
an illustration of what is now being done in many 
places in Korea—by Dr. Weir in Chemulpo, J>r. Irvin in 
Fusan. Dr. Wells in Pyeng Vang, Dr. Sharmuks-in -fiyeil 
Chun, v. here hospitals are running; and in many,other 
places " :• -e, without the help of .a foreign-hospital. 
Western physicians are striving to alleviate -sullering. 


News Calendar. 

Tbe renowned scholar Mr. Song Biting Soon committed suirMe.nl 
bis residence in Ok Flab. North Chung Chong Province. He claimed 
to have been driven to this, bccansc when he desired to racmorialiae.thc 
Emperor about the recent treaty he was driven away from tbe Palace 
by tbe Japanese gendarmes. This Mr Song was one of -.the chief 
scholars among the Korean Confociani'ts and was a direct descendant 
of Song Si Ryull, tbe famous minister And celebrated soholai during 
tbe rrign of Sook Jocg. 

Mr. Tfinrcbara, the Vice Resident-General, and party .arrived in 
Seoul on the 30th of January. 

On the first of February, 'lie office or the Resident-General -wire 
opened in tbe bcilding lately occupied by tbe Foreign Offioe. atd tbe 
new Diplomatic Bureau »as removed to tbe old Korean Imperial Cabi¬ 
net House in'front of tbe old palace. 

The Minister of the I-aw Department Mr Yi Ha Young has steered 
the assistance of A. N«w*», LLP.. fOT the put pose of revising .and 
codifying the laws of Korea. 

The Educational Fvpamne.nl has engaged fifteen nime Japanese 
teachers for the primary fnati'e) schools in Seoul. 

There waf recently Kitiu talk of appointing a Japanese Adviser .to 
the Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry but it lie; now 
been decided teat these affairs ihai! be directly controlled troni lhr office 
of lb* Resident-General. 

Ir is stated that the Japunese living in Cbmnampo ore at the 
MOt time buying land between T-yeng Yang an; Clmniampo, along 
which they expect to build a brunch raiUvHy to .tb.il port. 

The Department of Finance ha* lately imported Yen s.oao worth of 
eopper sen. 

Tbe Japanese Government will iu a few day.- ;a r » two proposal a be¬ 
fore the Diet. One is for the purchase of the -heoni-Fusnu Railway and 
the other is for 111* amalgamation of nil tbe nulwa;s ih Korea T.b® 
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cosl of purchasing tbe Seoul-Fn san Rail wav is estimated at about V 30,* 
coo.ooo. including V 15 000 ooo, capital of tbe Company ; and Y io.oco,- 
000. advanced by the Government fiom special funds. 

It is reported from Ge->fan that a* tbc water in the neighborhood 
of Hani-hcung ig of bad quality the Japanese garrison will be withdrawn 
from that place towards Gensan. 

Mr. and Mrs Hewlett arrived ic Seoul at the British Legation on 
January the 25th ins*, to the delight of the whole foreign community, 
who have already learned to value Mr Hewlett’s genial qualities. 

The foreign children who bad beer, at school at Cbeloo spent two 
months holiday? in Seoul, every hod> consbinirg to make the time pass 
pleasantly. On their return a short time since, their number was aug¬ 
mented hv one. Bowling Reynolds Korea oo« possesses quite an in¬ 
terest in these Cbefoo schools witb sis of our missionaries' boys there. 

News arrived on March ith of the birth of a dau hter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Farter on February 27th. 

Mrs. Dr, Scranton is soon leaving for Switzerland where she is tak¬ 
ing lier little daughter to he educated. We are glad 10 learn that Mrs. 
Scricton plans to return in a lew months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar l,c Mot Stryker announced to their friend* 
the birth of a s«*n. Peter Van ZboI, 00 January tbe J2cd 190b at the 
American mines. 

Dr. D. E Hfchn an American dentist of long practice and high 
standing. arrived in Seoul January the tbth. Dr. Hahn has receiver, an 
enthusiastic welcome f-otti tie foreign residents who hope that be will 
long continue to make this his borne. 

Mr. and Mrs Hugh Miller announced the birth of their son William 
Ralph or January the sath 

The Chosen Nicbi Nichi published a report that the Japanese govern¬ 
ment lias decided to build u light railway connecting Songchin with 
Mesanjin This latte: pla-'e i* in the (Pook-kwando). This is the district 
over which the Chinese and ICoreau governments have had in the past 
so ci.inv ilisputeN «' 10 lH.ni li-lune*. Tiifi railway will run via Kiidiovf 
and Kansan and will, it is said, pass through very thickly wooded 
country In ibis connection tbe correspondent makes the astounding 
assertion t!u\t n' si<;ti tvs the spring comes and the snow melt* one 
thousand Japanese wood-cutlets will be imported into this district and 
that the enterpriae is expected to be a very profitable one. 

l. ntil row the Korean policeman liss 011'y been paid 3!^ yen month¬ 
ly *0 that he could hardly be expected to maintain an attitude of unde- 
viatiug rectitude. With the increase of bis salary to 9 yen per month 
and a corresponding increase id the yearly bonus, n)8tters should 
1 inprove. 

It is pretty generally suspected that tbe beggar children of Seoul 
make a good thing out of their profession and the following confirms 
tbe suspicion, Iwo philanthropists, Messrs Pej l ong bun and Sot) Hui- 
sar. have reported to tbe police that although they established a free 
school a- d lodging house for juvenile beggars, (he youngsters invariably 
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TDD awny lifter c day or two aod the police are therefore aakert to hring 
til male tnei»d:canu. between the ages o: b and 14 to the asylum which 
haa been provided ior them. 

The Japanese census returns for December give the following par¬ 
ticulars of JapEneae rexident* in Pyeoi*-Van}*. 

Male.iat>3 Female ....17S; Houses.539. 

The extraordinary preponderance of female •‘emigrants" is noteworthy. 

A belated report from South Chulla Province «avs that a nob, 
beaded by some minor officials, attacked the local office of the IJ-cbiii- 
hoi will the result that several people vere seriously wounded and a 
great deal of property .destroyed 

The 11 -chin-hoi people are n: least energetic. They ar« now ab*»ut 
to sunt a school for Korrau ladies. »!r-nccforth each member cl the 
11 -cbiT-boi will receive a salary of 50 sec. pc: day. 

The Japanese have a funny way of asking for Korean decorations. 
The Educational Department received az official letter from the Japan¬ 
ese Minister asking that the teachers and officers of the Tukio Middle 
School should be decorated in recognition of their work in educating 
Korean young men. 

Mr. Sidebar*, the Rdueo’iooal Adviier. accompanied by his father. 
arrived iu Seoul on the evening of the iStb inst. 

A farewell reception .was given hv the Belgian Consul-General in 
honour of Mr. Hayushi, on the :7th insl ut wnich the Foreign Repre¬ 
sentatives, General Aasegaws. Viscount Hamagata, Hnd oiany other 
officials were present 

General Vi Kenr. T&k who was attacked by assasios *od wounded 
very severely, for having been me of the parties that effected the new 
treaty, has been in the Han Sung Hospital for sometime. and it is said 
that be is recovering very rapidly. «od will soon be out 

From row on all |i*s«o:ts. demanded either by Koreans who wish 
to leave their country, or by foreigners ior the purpose of travelling in 
the ihtenor of Korea, will be issued at the office oi the Resident gcd 
eral instead of at the Korean Foreign Office as hetetofoie. 

General Yi Choong Koo. the forme: Commissioner of Police, and 
others who have been in banishment in the islands south of Chulia 
province, have lately bee released by a special edict from Hi6 Majesty. 
It is also said that the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kim \ un 
Sic, and Hon Kim Kiuug Ha aud other* will aHo scon be released 

Od the evening of the 22nd inst a sreial gathering was held el the 
Seoul Union Reading Ruonis. Owing to the inclement wfttlher tlie at¬ 
tendance was not large, but the assembled company nevertheless spent 
n very pleasant evening, enlivened by music, singing, recitaliout, aod 
charades. Several of the ladies were in iSth century costume. the 
effect of which was extremely pretty. Refreshments were dispensed 
by Mr*. Scranton, and the company broke up about 10.30 alter staging 
the "Star Spaugled Banner.”— SecruJ Presi. 
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London telegrams received ie Japan announce that the new liber¬ 
al newspaper, the Tribune, has published f. telegram forwarded from 
Oief'.m by its specitil Correspondent, Mr. Douglas Story, in which Mr. 
titurr wve tlial be lias the nr)l;cu authority Ol the EuipciO. of KuiCd 
to publicly deny the authenticity of the •’Treaty" of Novemher 17-iStU 
and tn assert tliat His Majesty u«s not consented to the establishment 
of u Residency-General or the removal of Korean diplomatic affairs to 
Japan. 

Tbc Japanese newspaper said that her government desires.to abolish 
the export taxes in Korea. Korea’s export ttade has been yearly 
prevented from expanding as much as it might, by these taxes. Their 
abolition will benefit Korea, at well as Japan, for Korea s exports are 
chiefly to Japan. The Korean government's receipts from the export 
Laxe* icpicseul quite insignificant sums, ns shown by tbefollowiug table; 

PftOCHEDS IVOU EXPORT TAXES. 

, 9 fK> .yeD 3*4.525. IQOI.yen 387.181. 

.y« 554 969- » 9°5 ...-yen 415215. 

. yen 292.OJO. 

The Japanese steamer Taunmaru reports having discovered a round 
black mechanical mine on the high 6 eas about 40 miles from Clifford 
Island. 

Mr. Pat Won-Kio, prefect o: Whang Jc has sent in a report to the 
Hon.* Department CcmpluinicK tbut oil tb* official building* hur* 
l>een occupied by Japanese end that be also has been ejected from his 
quarters and was forced to repair a small broken down shanty and 
use it as his dwelling bouse as well ft* his office. He further states that 
all his subordinates are now without any kind of accommodation 
whatsoever and winds up by requesting that a sum of yen 3775.80 be 
6eut him so as to enable bint to defray the expenses he has incurred 
in building up his new quarters. 

We have been informed that rather serious trouble took place at 
Kokstin, Whangbai Province, jnst before the Korean oew year. Jt 
appears tUai certain Japauese military officials demanded coolies from 
the magistrate of the district who said he was enable to procure tbc 
required ttimbex owing to the neai approach of the new year. A Japan¬ 
ese without warning drew hi* sword and siruck the magistrate across 
the shoulder with it. The servant* in alien iance on the magistrate at 
once pounced opou the Japauese and a geuera’. fight ecsued the result 
of which was that several purlieson both sides were killed and woanded. 
It only when the Japanese were reinforced from Pveng Vang 
that peace was restored. 

Mr Hayashi left Seoul for Japan about the ?oth of February. 

from lst day of February General Hasegawo has been acting 
Resident-General outil such time as Marquis Ito arrives in Seoul. 

Mr Uayashi has been apointed Minister to Peking to take the 
place of Mr. Uchita wbo has we believe been appointed Minister at 
Vienna. 
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At Kija’s Grave.* 

Where solemn pine trees stately stand, upon a bill top 
fair, 

O'er looking far the fruitful land, old Kija sleepeth 
there. 

He calmly sleeps, nor dreams of ill, beneath his grassy 
tent, 

Nor wots his Kingdom slips away, its days of glorr 
spent. 

The invader tramples o'er his fields and fells his fairest 
trees, 

They snatch the sceptre from bis throne from over 
alien sees, 

His people ‘ncath the foreign yoke, lift hopeless hands of 
prayer, 

Their idol altars vainly smoke, with none to see or 
care. 

Above him sings the oriole; the sunlight filters 
down. 

He lirtle reeks of world control, or mourns his ancient 
crown. 

He dreams of other things then these upon his hilltop 
fair; 
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He waits on vast eternities, in awed espectan;e there. 
The spirits of their worshipped sires know not the na¬ 
tion's woe. 

Her prayers, her groans, her altar fires, unreeked, un¬ 
answered go. 

They cry for a deliverer, and is there uone to bless ? 

Their ancient heroes ail arc- dead; they cannot bring 
redress. 

Where tall old pine trees stately stand, old Kija sleepeth 

still, 

Nor shall awake to save the land, or cross the oppres¬ 
sor’s will. 

Yet One there is Who marks it all. Who hears the people’s 
crv. 

Yea, not the veriest sparrow’s fall escapes that watch¬ 
ful eye. 

He waits to bless the feeble folk, to heal the wounded 
soul, 

To lighten every bondsman's yoke, and make the 
stricken whole. 

No cry escapes his loving ear; no grief he doth not heed. 
He notes the fall of every tear, and feels the sufferer’s 
need. 

For, over all the wrong, we know He sits and rules 
above, 

And works through all our strife and woe, his purposes 
of love. 

Stirling. 

•Kjja was orginally a Minister of the wicked Em¬ 
peror Kuljoo, the Nero of Ancient China, and the last 
ruler of the Sang Dvna sty. 

Being uesirons to deliver his countrymen from the 
trrant and ernel ruler, he gave valuable assistance in de¬ 
throning the latter. 

Emperor Moo of theJoo Dynasty, who succeeded to ’ 
the throne by overthrowing the wicked king, was reor- 
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ganizing the Government, and in recognition of the valu¬ 
able service rendered, he offered to General Kiia a seat in 
the Cabinet. However, Kija firmly refused the honored 
position, in the belief that “no true patriot should serve 
two kings/’ 

In consequence, Emperor Moo told Kija that he 
could come over to Korea, and there have his own do¬ 
minion to rule. This latter offer he accepted, and with 
five thousand of his followers came to this land, and 
founded the Kija Dynasty which reigned for a thousand 
years. 

The Kija Dynasty was the second that ruled the peo¬ 
ple of the Land of the Morning Calm, and Kija's reign 
tjegan about the year 1232 B. C. Moreover, Kija is 
looked upon by the people of this land as the founder of 
Historical Korea. 

His tomb is near Fyeng Yang City, on a hill 
covered with old pine trees and overlooks a large tract 
of the surrounding country. 

It was at this place'that the preceding lines were 
suggested, the sunny calm and peace on the beautiful 
hil'top seeming to the writer to bring out by contrast 
very vividly the distracted and unhappy condition of 
the land over which he once ruled and over which his 
guardian spirit is still supposed to watch.—Ed. 


American Enterprise in Korea. 

In a recent number, under this head, there were a few 
pages about the Oriental Consolidated Mining Company 
and its lucrative concession in northern. Korea. 

This paper has lo do with the firm of Collbran and 
Bostwick, which until recently was an American en¬ 
terprise hut has beer, reorganized and is now partcipated 
in by capitalists of England and Japan tho the company 
is incorporated in the U. S. A. 

Collbrar. and Bostwick introduced themselves first 
lo Korea in a large way in building the Seoul-Chemulpo 
railway. After this came the Electric railway in Seoul 
and it was opened in 1899. It was one of the very first 
electric railways in the Orient and by its success attract¬ 
ed other like ventures in other places in Asia. 
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In connection with the street car company is the elec¬ 
tric light interests which now furnish 55,000 candle 
power throughout the city. It is one company and the 
Korean Emperor is half owner. There are over ten miles 
of track including the branches to the Imperial Tombs 
and to Vong San. The latter is a passenger and freight 
Hne and does considerable freight business. 

Half a million yen in new bonds have recently been 
issued and the money is to be used in making more 
tracks, building a new power station at Yong San, and 
providing more power for electric lighting. 

The railway and electric company has had the vicis¬ 
situdes incident to Asia, but it is appreciated by the Ko¬ 
reans now as the increasing business of the company at¬ 
test A company which provides light and transporta¬ 
tion, however large their profits may be, are public bene¬ 
factors. When to these essentials are added the proposed 
water works giving the city a fine and sufficient supply 
of good water the least that a grateful government 
ought to do would be to decorate the. men who do it with 
the highest orders of merit given by the Government. 

There is mf more philanthropise and praiseworthy 
venture than providing pure water for a large city. 
Those who study hygiene and are acquainted with the 
facts of Hamburg, Portland. Oregon, Chicago and other 
places and on the wrong side, with Philadelphia, Pitts¬ 
burg, and so forth, will have to admit that between a 
hospital and a system of water works fora municipality 
the water works are times and times over, the more bene¬ 
ficial. Not that missionary societies shouldjfnmish or in¬ 
stigate water works but no one will deny that the most 
loving expression of missionary enterprise is the branch 
which has to do with hygiene—in raising the‘standard of 
living, in ministering to the sick, the sorrowing and the 
very poor. And because this firm is engaged in this 
worthy enterprise ! gladly write this meed of praise. 

The water will be taken from the Han K ver near the 
village of Duke Sum. The river at this point has a width 
of about 1,300 feet and a depth of eigh feet at the low- 
water stage. 
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With the exception of the rainy season when the 
river is in flood, the water is perfectly clear and contains 
almOtti no ftrflimcnt. Annlyxi* o( ihr water chows it to 
be a sate drinking water. 

There are no large towns on the river above Seoul, 
which drair into the river, so that it is practically un¬ 
contaminated by sewage. 

in order to be absolutely certain as to the safety -of 
using the water for domestic purposes during times of 
epidemic and to clarify the water during the rainy sea¬ 
son. a system of settling hasinsanri English sand filters 
will be installed. 

The water will first be raised by centrifugal pumps 
to two concrete settling basins 158 ft. square and 10 ft. 
deep. All the heavier particles in suspension will be de¬ 
posited in these basins. The water will flow by gravity 
to thejsand filters where it is made perfectly pure and 
practically all bacteria and sediment removed. There are 
to be five concrete filter beds, each 70 ft. by 216 ft., four 
being in use constantly while the plant is working at full 
capacity and one spare basin for cleaning purposes. 

After being purified the water will flow by gravity to 
the clear water basin. 64- ft. sq. by 10 ft. deep. Both the 
filters and the clear water basin are to be protected from 
freezing and contamination by reinforced concrete arches 
covered with earth. 

The high duty pumping engines then raise the water 
through 20 inch steel main pipe .to the service reservoir. 
This reservoir will be of concrete with a capacity of 1.200,- 
000 U. 8. gallons. It will act as an equalizer, storing 
the excess of water raised by the pumps when the 
consunption in the city is below the average and assist¬ 
ing t h e p u mps w hen the c on sum pti on is a bo v e t he a ver ag e. 
The pumps art* thus enabled to run ataconstant velocity 
throughout the day. 

The water is then to be delivered from the service 
reservoir tothe distribution system through a 20 inch steel 
pipe. The length of this 20 inch pipe is from the Pumping 
Station to the city, nearly 4 miles. 

The water is to be distributed throughout the city 
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by u network of pipe varying from 16 inch to 3 inch in 
diameter. The 16 inch pipe is of steel but all the smaller 
Riaes of c'ist iron. There is u. total length of about forty 
miles of pipe line. 

Hire hydrants will he located at convenient and 
desirable places throughout the city. Service hydrants 
for domestic supply will be located from 100 to 300 feet 
apart along the pipe lines. 

House connections will also belaid lor the convenience 
of those who wish water in their own house or com¬ 
pound. the water being sold by meter measurement. 

The capacity of the plant is tube 3,000,000 U. S. 
gallons ]kt 24 hours. The arrangement is such however 
thatitcan easily be enlarged whenever the necessity 
arises. 

The works are expected to be in operation sometime 
during the latter part of 1007. Are being constructed 
by Messrs. Collbran & Bostwick, under charge of Mr. 
B. C. Donham, Chief Engineer. 

Another important line of business which the Coil- 
bran & Bostwick Company are working is Mining. 
With Mr A. B. Wallace, an expert cyanide chemist and 
assay is t in charge of the laboratory at Seoul they are 
prepared to examine andgive opinions on any kind of ore. 

The Collbran in Bostwick Development Company 
as agents and part owners of the new English Mining 
Concession at Suan are already in mining The General 
Manager of this Concession is Mr. Andre R Griffiths. 
Mr. Arthur H. Collbran is in charge at the mines, and 
development work is steadily going forward. 

The Company have lately opened a copper mine of 
great value in Siberia and other prosjxvts are in view. 

One of their assistants in the Mining Dept, is Mr. W. 
W. Taylor, one of the most practical miners in Korea. 
His father was one of t hepioneers of miningin California 
and has had to do with most of the great successes like 
the Treadwell in Alaska and noted South American 
mints. The son has inherited the lather's mining ability 
and so makes a valuable addition to the miring force of 
the firm. 
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With the tripodal influence the Ann wields with its 
personnel composed of Mr. H. Coilbran, Mr. H. R. Bost- 
vvick, Mr. E. A. EllioTt and Mr. Hriiehiro Maki, and 
Mr. S. L. Selden, with the capital ensured by this com¬ 
bination it :s seen that they can undertake and carry 
out big things. 

While this is a tripodal company in its personnel it 
is incorporated under the laws of Conn., U. S. A. and so 
comes under the head of American enterprises. 

J. Hunter Wells. 


Shintoism. 

(a keyjew)* 

The study of Shintoism, "the old Kami cult of Japan" 
is fascinating in the extreme and up to the present has 
been tantalizing, for while the student found most tempt¬ 
ing vistas on all sides and every added discovery only 
tended to whet his appetite for more; so little had been 
collated and arranged systematically, so much of this 
little was as yet only to be had in Japanese that most 
foreigners who could be called Japanese i-choiars soon 
gave the task up as hopeless and to those who were 
striving to arrive at the knowledge without the medium 
of the Japanese language it was an impossibility. 

To represent Japanese Shintoism to the western 
world, therefore, a mao of peculiar gifts was needed. lie 
must be a thorough student of the Japanese language, 
not simply of the common everyday spoken language but 
one thoroughly acquainted with all the intricacies and 
neat distinctions of their more difficult book language. 
He must be a man of indefatigable energy, who knows no 
impossibilities, who stops at no difficulties,but who once 
•SHIXTO (The VTAf of the Gods' Be W. G. Aston. C. hL.G., 
D. Lit. Anther cf "A Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Lan^uane.'* "A 
Grammar of the Japanese Written Lan^cage.'" “The Nihong'.'’ (trans- 
latioot "A*History o! Japanese Literature,” «c. 

Longman. Grreci & Co. London, England. 6 eh 1 .' iDgs net. 
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started on a course plods steadily onward overcoming 
all obstacles until his end is attained. Still further he 
must be a man who by intimate acquaintance knows Jap¬ 
an-Anti the Japanese, who lias been long enough with them 
to be able to appreciate their point of view and able when 
necessity arises to put himself in their place. Just such a 
tnau was found in Hon. W. G. Aston, C. M. G-, D. Lit., 
who was for years a member of the British Consular 
Sendee in Japan and at one time the British representa¬ 
tive in Seoul. 

China, Korea and Japan are so closely knit together 
and have for centuries had so many things in common 
that we might naturally lie led to expect that such a 
system of “nature-worship,” as Mr. Aston concedes 
Shintoism to be, might find many points of contact in the 
beliefs of Korea and China, and such doubtless is the 
case, but the student in either of these two countries 
when he takes up Mr. Aston's book finds one cause of 
great disappointment which makes a comparison very 
difficult if not. as far as this book in its present form is 
concerned, almost impossible. The names of the various 
deities and myths and the terms used are all given in the 
pure Japanese without the accompanying equivalent 
Chinese ideograph. These would almost invariably be 
present in a native book and are seen in almost all the 
pictorial reproductions that illustrate the present vol¬ 
ume. and it is certainly to be hoped that Mr. Aston will 
be able to make the additions in subsequent editions. As 
it is. for comparative purposes, the work does not come 
up to one's expectations. 

All the more will this omission be felt by the students 
in Korea as they read Ibis book and see how Mr. Aston 
upholds his contention as to the intimate relations be¬ 
tween Japan and Korea. As one proceeds however one 
is soon forced to forget this and become absorbed in the 
book. Mr. Aston had almost nothing but dry bones to 
begin with and yet he has given us a hook that is as in¬ 
teresting as the best written works on the Mythology 
of Greece and Rome. 
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Referring to the influence of Korea he says 

. Ethnologists are agreed that the predominant ele¬ 
ment of the Japanese race came to Japan by wav of 
Korea, probably by a succession of immigrations which 
extended over many centuries. It is useless to specu¬ 
late as to what rudiments of religious belief the ances¬ 
tors of the Japanese race may have brought with them 
from their continental home. Sun-worship has tong 
been a central feature of Tartar religions, as it is of 
Shinto; but such a coincidence proves nothing, as this 
cult is universal among nations in the babaric stage of 
civilization. It is impossible to say whether or not an 
acquaintance with the old State religion of China— 
- essentially a nature-worship—had an influence od the 
prehistoric development of Shinto. The circumstance 
that the Sun is the chief ileity of the latter and Heaven 
of the former is adverse to the supposition. 

There are definite traces of a Korean dement in Shin¬ 
to. A Kara no Kami (God of Kara in Korea) was 
worshipped in the Imperial Palace. There were num¬ 
erous shrines in honour of Kara-Kuni Idate no Kami. 
Susa no wo and Fuisunushi have Korean associations. 

This is sufficient to make every student of Korea and 
Koreans desire to study the book carefully but at the 
very start he is greatly hampered in bis desire for exact¬ 
ness in his comparisons by the absence of the Chinese 
equivalents as has becD mentioned above. The fact that 
the followers of what has been termed “Korea's Shaman¬ 
ism" call their religion quite commonly “Shinto" adds 
not a little to the interest but we see at once that the 
Shintoism of Korea has not been developed as far as 
that of Japan and has no order of priesthood and that 
the various shrines and temples are as a rule independent 
of each other. As far as we have been able thus far to 
ascertain there seems to be no system in Korea’s Shinto¬ 
ism and the Sun does not stand cut as the chief deity for 
it se.ms to some that there is p.o recognised chief deity at 
all. The question then naturally arises, Are the forms of 
Shintoism found io Japan and Korea related, or are the 
points of similarity simply due to the fact that both 
forms arc essentially nature-worship? 

In seeking an answer to these questions let us note 
one or two important facts. 
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First we must not forget that Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced into Korea about toe middle of the fourth century, 
found a good soil for the propagation of its tenets, and 
was soon established and flourishing, at least in the 
southwest part of Korea. 

Second we must bear in mind that Buddhism did not 
reach Japan till two centuries later and that it was al¬ 
most another half century before it secured a hold upon 
the life and habits of the people. 

Thirdly we note that Mr. Aston in his last chapter 
on the *'Decay of Shinto" ascribes it largely to the entrance 
ol Buddhism. Continuing he says 

When Buddhism, after Christianity the great reli¬ 
gion of the world, had once gained a foothold in Japan, 
its ultimate victory was certain. There was nothing 
in Shinto which could rival in attraction the sculpture, 
architecture, painting, costumes, and ritual of the 
foreign faith. Its organization was more complete and 
effective. 

At first the two religions held aloof from one an¬ 
other. But while Buddhism flourished more and more, 
Shinto was gradually weakened by the diversion into 
another channel of material resources and religious 
thought which might otherwise have been bestowed 
upon itself. 

Other minor reasons also are acknowledged to have 
existed but this is the main reason offered hv Mr. Aston. 

In view then of these facts in connection with the 
statement, in our first quotation from Mr. Aston's book 
are we not justified in assuming that Korean “Shaman¬ 
ism.” or as they prefer to call it Shinto, and Japanese 
Shinto were originally identical ? The differences that we 
find to-day arc all easily accounted for by the environ¬ 
ment of the two forms iu their early stages. In Korea, 
carlv in the course of its developcment, before it had been 
really systematized it was met and superseded by Bud¬ 
dhism. As has bren said “the new faith from India 
made thorough conquest of the southern half of the 
peninsula” and as Mr. Aston says'of Japan so of Korea 
there began a process of pacific penetration of the 
weaker by the stronger cult, which yielded some cari¬ 
ous and important results, 
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and left to Korea a Shintoism which thas nipped early 
in its developement is simply Shamanism. 

In Japan, on the other hand, the circumstances were 
different and the result also differed. The stronger, more 
virile of the inhabitants of southern Korea were ener¬ 
getic enough to emigrate. They took their Shinto with 
them, they systematized and developed the same un¬ 
hindered by any outside force, so that when Buddhism 
some two centuries after it had gained a foothold in Ko¬ 
rea entered Japan it found a fully developed and system¬ 
atized Shinto with an established hierarchy, and an 
elaborate ritual. 

Mr, Aston in his excellent and exhaustive treatise 
claims to have two objects in view and ably has he at¬ 
tained them. 

It is intended primarily and chiefly, as a repertory of 
the more significant facts of Shinto for the use of scien¬ 
tific students of religion. It also comprises an outline 
theory of the origin and earlier stages of the develope- 
ment of religion prepared with special reference to the 
Shinto evidence. The subject is treated from a positive 
not from a negative or agnostic standpoint. Kcligion 
being regarded as the normal function, not a disease, 
of humanity. 

He has given us a work thorough enough for the 
scientific student and yet so clothed as to lx* intensely in¬ 
teresting to the casual reader. 

The general happiness of the Japanese as a people is 
proverbial, hoxv much of this is due to their religion, 
or is this feature of their faith a product of their natural¬ 
ly happy and joyous temperament? Which is cause and 
which is effect we will not attempt to decide but we 

early learn that 

* 

the emotional basis of religion is gratitude love and 
hope rather than fear. Shinto is essentially a religion 
of gAltitude and love. The great Gods such as the 
Sun-Goddess and Deity of Food, are beneficent beings... 
They are addressed as parents and dear ancestors and 
their festivals have a joyous character. An eighth.cen¬ 
tury poet says ’Every living man may feast his eyes 
with tokens of tbdV love.’ They {the people) stretched 
forth their hands and danced and sang together, ex- 
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claiming ‘Oh! how delightful! him- pleasant! how clear!' 
Even the boisterous Rain-Storm God has his good 
points. The demons of disease and calamity are for 
the mom part obscure ami nameless personages. 

Two great sources of religious thought are acknow¬ 
ledged as the means by which the Shinto Pantheon was 
peopled, personification and deification. The personify¬ 
ing of superhuman elemental powers which are daily 
witnessed or the ascribing unto men these superhuman 
powers and elevating them to the godhead. 

In Shinto it is the first of the two great currents of 

thought with which we fire ehiffiy concerned. It is 

based much more on the conception—fragmentary, 
shallow and imperfect as it is—of the universe as sen¬ 
tient than on the recognition of pre-eminent qualities in 
human beings, alive or dead. It springs primarily 
from gratitude to—and, though in a less degree, fear 
of—the great natural powers on which our existence 
depends. The desire to commemorate the virtues and 
services of great men takes a secondary place. 

The Deities are then classified and with their subdivi¬ 
sions form two interesting chapters, which arc followed 
by an instructive account of the general features of this 
religion including ’the functions ol Gods,’ ‘the polytheis¬ 
tic character of Shinto.' ‘Shnrtai,' ’the absence of idols,’ 
‘the Infinite,' etc. 

The chapters on Myths and Mythical Narrative are 
absorbingly interesting. It is evidently the thought of 
the writer of the book that with real first beginnings 
Shinto pure and simple had not attempted to deal and 
that the first passages in both the Xihcngii and h'yvjiki 
arc spurious as he claims that they are repudiated bv the 
modern school of Shinto theologians and belong to the 
materialistic philosophy of China. He says 

Are not such speculations later accretions on the ori¬ 
ginal myth? In lapar. at any rate formation out of 
chaos is undoubtedly an after thought. 

Fihk-t Gnus.—\Whave next what is called "The seven 
generations of Gods, ending with the Creator Deities 
Izanagi and Izanami Ol the first six of these genera¬ 
tions the most contused and contradictory accounts are 
given in the various authorities. There is. no agree¬ 
ment as to the name of the first God on the list. 
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The seventh feneration consisted of two Deities. 
Izanagi ami izatiami. It is with them that Japanese 
myth really begins, all that precedes being: merely intro¬ 
ductory and for the most part of comparatively recent 
origin. 

The Nihongji tells us that 

"Izanagi and lzanami stock! on the floating bridge of 
"heaven and held counsel together saying ‘is there not 
"a country beneath?’ Thereupon they, thrust down 
"the jewel spear of Heaven and groping about with it 
"found the ocean. The hrine which dripped from the 
“point of the spear coagulated and formed an island 
"which received the name of Onogoro-jima The two 
"deities thereupon descended and dwelt there. They 
"wished to be united ns husband and wife and to pro¬ 
duce countries." 

Account then follows of their marriage and creating 
the islands of Japan and a number of deities. 

The last Deity to be produced was the God of Fire. In 
giving birth to him Izananii was burnt so that she 
sickened atiri lay down. From her vomit, etc., were 
born deities which personify the elements of metal, 
water and clay. In his rage and grief, Izanagi drew 
his sword and cut the Fire-God to pieces, generating 
thereby a number of deities. 

An interesting account is then given of her death and 
descent to Yomi the land of darkness, Izanagi’s pursuit 
even into the land of Yomi, his bare escape therefrom 
through the rugged pass. 

On returning from Yomi, Izanagi's first care was to 
bathe iu the sea to purify himself from pollutions. A 

number of debit'* were sc»crn.tcd in the proc-vps among 

whom were the Gods of Good and III Luck. The 
Sun-Goddess was born from the washings of the left 
eye and the Moon-God from that of his right, while a 
third deity named Susa Mo Wo {referred to in theearlier 
chapters as having Korean associations) was generat¬ 
ed from the washing of the nose. To the Sun-Goddess 
Izanagi gave charge of the ‘Plain of High Heaven* 
and to the Moon-God was allotted the realm of night. 

Of the dissentions that arose among the Gods and of 
all their varied doings space will not allow xxs to go 
further but we have said enough to show what an in¬ 
teresting field is opened up by this book. 

While Mr Aston rightly says his ‘business is with 
the past and not with the future" we mu«t in dosing no- 
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tire one or two passages that look to the future. On page 
68 he sots 

Monotheism was an impossibility in ancient Japan. 
But we may trace certain tendencies in this direction 
which are not without interest. A nation may pass 
from polytheism to monotheism in three ways; Firstly 
by singling out one deity and causing him to absorb 
the functions and worship of the rest; sreeondly, by a 
fresh deification of a wider conception of the universe; 
and thirdly, bv the dethroning of the native deities in 
favor of a single God of foreign origin. It is this last 
the most usual fate of polytheisms which threatens 
tile old Gods of Japan. 

At the close of the last chapter he also says 

The official cult of the present day is sustantially 
the “Pure Shinto" of Motoori and Hirata. But it has 
little vitality. A rudimentary religion of thi^ kind is 
quite inadequate for the spiritual sustenance of a nation 
which in these latter days has raised itself to so high 
a pitch of enlightenment and civilization. The main 
stream of Japanese piety has cut out for it sell new 
channels. It has turned’to Buddhism, at the time ol 
the restoration in a languishing state, is now showing 
signs of renewed life and activity. Another and still 
more formidable rival has appeared, to whose progress, 
daily increasing in momentum, what limit shall be 
prescribed ? 

Let us in closing this review quote once more from 
the sixty-eighth page where Mr. Aston says 

Weakened by the encroachments of Buddhism and 
the paralyzing influence of Chinese sceptical philosophy, 
they (the ancient Gods of Japan) already begin to lee) 
The ravs of Bethlehem blind their dusky tvne. 

H. G: I'SDERWOOI). 


The King’s Property. 

A farmer, who lived very long ago io one of the 
mountainous villages of the Kang Won Province, was in 
a miserable condition, owing to the failure of lus farm. 

His farming life started from his very childhood, 
lie was an expert and had good land as well, but. as 
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fortune would have it, he straggled for a mere fruitless 
harvest in the fall. He and his family were at the point 
of starving and he determined to put ar. end to his life 
and not to see tender ones dying from want of food. Rut 
was it possible for him to die without doing anything to 
prevent this ? 

He called upon his kindest neighbour and laid clown 
a hearty complaint. "Well. Kira, if you would be so 
kind as to lend me one year's expenses, 1 shall repay you 
with thanks. 1 am determined to try one year more and, 
if 1 fail again, I will kill my family and die myself." 

"What are you talking about, my boy,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, “Do you think i am so cruel as to be glad to see you 
doing such a thing? I hac rather not lend you any sum, 
for then I shall not be the cause of vour death and that, 
of vour farnilv. M 

"Well, Kim, it is the same thing whether you see me 
dying now or later. And don’t talk or think so scorn¬ 
fully. How do you know that 1 shall be unable to gc-t a 
good harvest this year?" “Oh no, 1 don’t meau that, but 
you told me that you were determined to die! How¬ 
ever, you may be sure that I will not hesitate to lend to 
you. Do vour best only.” This business being success¬ 
fully accomplished, he went hone and started from the 
next day to work with increased energy. 

Strange, very strange, that he always sang "King.” 
Whatever he did. he said "It is Kind’s work and 1 am do¬ 
ing it for him.” If his cow pulled the plow laaijx, he 
scolded her; "Why,you senseless beast; you do not un¬ 
derstand how great the King is!” 

Every time he worked in the field he repeated the 
word "King.” As the autumn set in, he reaped a good rich 
harvest; so good that he was able to pay all the debts he 
owed ciuring the past 12 years, and enough to provide 
his family with plenty of food. Now he knew really the 
King was the greatest man in the world. The news of 
this “reached the villagers and they came in numbers to 
offer congratulations. 

One evening he proposed to his wife to repay the 
King to whom he owed so much. Ilis wife readily <le- 
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clareu that this was a good idea, but only feared that 
nothing would be suitable for so great a mail. He said, 
‘'Have we not. various kinds of yrain ? We hove of 
course, and now if you have them cleansed and prepare 
some bread of this mixture it will taste very nice.” 
Ordering this done he himself went to make a straw bag 
with the finest straw' he had. 

When all was prepared, he set out to find the King 
though he did not know where he was. Eis wife said 
that he was quite foolish to go because he had hardly 
been beyond his village except when he went to market 
about 10 /; away. Hut he replied testily that she was 
talking without proper respect for her husband, and so 
bade her farewell. 

At the end of his journey about a month later he 
smelied the air of Seoul. His first sigh: was the stone 
arch inside which he saw numbers of people who were 
running hither and thither. He greatly wondered to 
see so many people crowded together. At twilight he 
made his wav to an inn but was refused because the inn 
keeper judging from his queer appearance, thought him 
a thief or beggar. {His hair seemed to have never known 
a comb, his face had never been washed and he was in 
oid fashioned dirty clothes.) 

Thus he left the iun with the precious straw bag 
thinking the inn keeper was a man of a different nature 
from the rest of mankind ; however he did not care much 
because he had found a snug place under the Bridge of 
“Supiokio.” 

He lay down but could hardly sleep because he was 
so cold. At midnight a light glanced in, after which 
followed a gentlemanly looking person. The servant 
with the lantern stopped with surprise exclaiming, 

“There’s a human being underneath there on such a 
cold.night,” whereupon the gentleman behind rushed out 
saying, “Take him up, if he is a human being.” The 
servant then called to him and he was soon in front of 
the gentleman who first of all asked him “What arc you, 
ghost or man?” “A roan.” he said. “Why are you 
here 
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Instead of replying he told him he was impertinent 
to ask 3 stranger what was his secret. “But,” he said, 

“I am anxious to know why. Excuse me." 

» • 

"I am a farmer in Kang Won Do," was alt he said. 
The King waited long laughingly but the man would not 
speak any more. So both the King and servants advis¬ 
ed him not to be too determined to keep his secret be¬ 
cause they knew a part of it. "I owed too much to the 
King of our country so I arn going to offer him an hum¬ 
ble present which 1 have in this bag," he at length replied 
showing the rough straw bag. Then he told whv he 
was going to sleep there. The King told him that he 
would show him a good place to sleep and lead him to 
the “King" the next day. “Are you really sure you can ?" 
said he. “Yes. I can ; come along," was the answer. The 
servants were ordered to take good care of him and the 
King returned to his palace. The next morning a.ll the 
officials and servants from the rank of Minister down to 
gateman were ordered to come to see the King in the 
palace. 

They were all present at once but did not know what 
was to happen. The King descended from the throne and 
calling to the servant, said “Bring him in.” 

After a while to ihe great surprise of all, a monster 
with a straw bag came into the beautiful palace. 

Ever;, one laughed i;l his sleeve and anxiously listen¬ 
ed. “No - 1 die King 1 Karan, “Now uiu arc in the King's 
residence, therefore do not conceal why you came up 
here." The farmer from the compound looking shame¬ 
facedly around said, “Art you the ‘King, then?" “Yes, 

1 am." “Oh, 1 am gjnd to see Your Majesty ! How are 
you, fsire ? I have struggled out of many difficulties and 
last night I met a kind gentleman on the Big Bridge.” 
“Very well," the King said, “as 1 am the real King, 
what have you to give me 51 ’ 

“Truly, Your Majest;.. your kindness is unforgdable. 

1 have brought you a bag of cakes and I give them to 
you now," he said, taking off the bag from his back. 
The King said “Thank you. .1 want to take your cake 
in the company of officials so just look around and see 
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bow many are here. Distribute them yourself. Will 
you not ?” 

First then he gave the King a big piece, and then 
small pieces to the officials and so on. 

The King remarked that he ate the cake with great 
relish, and said he was fortunate to have such a good 
man in his dominion. 

He was proud of talking about him as a simple 
hearted man. 

“Now my officials, as the takes tasted well you must 
pay for them.” All gladly opened their purses and soon 
a large sum was collected for the simple hearted man. 
Bui the iarmcr said. “No I do not want money: 1 have 
plenty at home. Now 1 go home happy because 1 have 
repaid you, my King. I don't want money. My wife 
must he anxious to know how the King enjoyed our pre¬ 
sent. I am in a hurry to go, so good bye. King.” 

The King and officials heartily advised him to take 
the money with him. But he stricl.lv refused. 

The King was sorry and asked him what lie wanted 
beside. To this also he replied that nothing was wanted. 

After the many tiresome inquiries, me fanner thought 
within himself, “As the head man ol our village is so 
great, I will say I would like to lake that place.” So be 
did and all the court broke into laughter,, issuing an ot- 
der to the Magistrate of the district the farmer lived in 
to appoint him as the head man of the village. 

The head man of this village was therefore honoured 
specially and highly different from others, because of the 
Imperial order. 

During h-s management of the village, every thing 
went on well and now he has become a very able and 
efficient man. 

The King at last sene for him and finding that he 
wvs no longer so very ignorant and simple appointed 
him the bead man. 

He was ordered, to leave his position and come to 
Seoul. 

His rise was rapid until he became the prime minister 
noil to the King. Yi Chong-won. 
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ttissionary Work of the General Council. 

That missionary work in Korea is very successful is 
well known to students of missions. That the center of 
the largest development is in the north west isalso known 
but not in any detail. Feeling that a little resume of the 
facts, as presented to the various missions, would be 
helpful, especially at this time when vve are seeking to 
economize force and effort by common sense applications 
of united effort, and so serve to help along the general 
cause, I have collated the following facts. 

There are about 170 men and women missionaries 
from American churches working in Korea. Canada has 
about 10 in northeast Korea; Australia eight in the 
south with Fusan as a center.' The English Mission has 
some 12 men and women There is a Y. M. C. A. organ¬ 
ization at Seoul and one Baptist at Gensnn. There may 
be and perhaps 2 re others but the above constitute the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary force in this peninsula. The 
organization and enterprise of the Roman Catholic 
church in Korea can only lx- mentioned here in commen¬ 
dation of their general purpose. 

What follows is mainly concerning the Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches. These two muster about 170 
missionaries and had some 52,000 adherents and follow¬ 
ing in June 1905. It is interesting to note the develop¬ 
ment of the work in relation to the distribution of mis¬ 
sionaries if only to note that they seem to have r.O rela¬ 
tion. Missionary enterprise does not follow up .ts suc¬ 
cesses by properly equipping developed work but scatters 
the missionaries either at "strategic'’ (:'J points or to big 
centers where big hospital buildings or other institution¬ 
al work overwhelms the evangelistic phase. This fact 
will couie out quite clearly by a study of the table here¬ 
with. 

The 200 odd men and women missionaries of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches, north, south, east 
and west, Canadian and Australian, occupy some 1 Scities 
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and centers. These figures Include only those of the 
missions in the General Council and do not take in those 
of the English Mission, the Baptist, the V. Al. C. A. and 
one or two other Christian organizations. Nor does it 
include the Roman Catholic work which is the oldest ar.d 
by far the largest single Christian organization in Korea. 

The table herewith, taken from the official Tcports of 
the various missions, shows the development and locali¬ 
ties of the work of the Council. 
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Educational and hospital work is not given but is 
larger in the northwest than in any other section. It is 
also more sell supporting up to the last reports. The 
medical classes in the stations of Svenchun and Fvecg 
Yang are especially noteworthy. 

The table shows what is generally known and that 
is, that the largest developed work is in the northwest. 
With 39 men and women missionaries, which is about 
one fourth of the total number in Korea, the baptisms, 
adherents and contributions are about halt of all in all 
Korea. Statistics were ever deceiving so do inferences 
are to be drawn from the table It is merely interesting 
to know where the.developed work is and how it 'is be- 
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ing taken care of. The past year has shown one of the 
best plans ever carried out in the visiting of missionaries 
to other stations nod helping ir, the work. Of course 
some urgent conditions were overlooked but the plan is 
in operation and bids fair to work such splendid results 
that it will become a fixed scheme. With railway from 
Weju to Ftisan, and branch lines under’ construction, 
there is no reason whv when conditions call for it mere 

w 

should not l>e all the skilled help necessary at certain 
centers where conditions call for urgent aid. 

The splendid work done last year and the promise 
for the coming, on this plan, for the Theological School 
at Pyeng Vang, is -specially note orthv. 

In studying this tabic one can : »t but be struck with 
the fact that there is now in this little country of Korea 
a fine and well equipped force of missionaries. 1 doubt 
if any other country in the world, with as small a 
population, has so comparatively large a force. This 
means that if the general work is carried out in unison the 
whole country may he powerfully influenced. I have at 
this writing not heard from many places where the re¬ 
vival services were carried on, but in those from which 1 
have a wonderful revival took place. There is no reason 
why if the missionaries now in Korea work together, 
that this should not in our lifetime become essentially a 
Christian country. 

Holoferx«s. 


Report of Bible Committee of Korea for 1905. 

The Rev. A. Adamson, of the Australian Presbyteri¬ 
an Mission, Fusan, writes of the experiences of his colpor¬ 
teurs and as it is a description ol the native colporteur 
at work in Korea. I quote: 

“There is necessarily a limitci3 variety in the experi¬ 
ences that befall the colporteur in the pursuit of his call¬ 
ing. Let me give you in a word the gist of these as re¬ 
ported to me. Tie soon becomes accustomed to the daily 
gentle rebuffs he must receive with good grace unless in¬ 
deed he be content to carry on his work in a purely busi- 
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ness manner and like the travelling merchant, expose his 
goous in the thoroughfare and wait, without word or 
comment, for some chance purchaser to come along. 
Sometimes he will travel a whole day without being able 
to sell a single copy. but. he is never without oppor¬ 
tunities, which he seizes, for telling the Gospel store. 
He knows therefore that even without sales his efforts 
are not necessarily in vain. .Now and then he arrives 
at some obscure, dilapiated hamlet, whose few inhabi¬ 
tants have never before heard of a Saviour, and give him 
an earnest hearing as he out of h:s own experience tells 
oi the power of the gospel to deliver and keep from sin 
anc to change and heai oroken lives. And thus having 
aroused their interest in the most important of all things, 
anc prayed with and :or them that their hearts may be 
influenced by the Spin* of God ami brought to a saving 
knowledge of the truth, he will come away rejoicing that 
the copies of the written word have been sold and that 
undoubtedly thei will be read in part. Again as he pros¬ 
ecutes his effort? ir. some town where the inhabitants 
fire numerous but apparently indifferent to him and his 
message, some one will come and ask for a quiet talk 
about the doctrine. This stranger professes a devout re¬ 
gard for God but is perplexed that in the darkness of his 
mind he does not know how to worship hint. He has 
also heard of Jesus and has in his possession a gospel 
which he reads and tries to understand, but cannot. He 
is convinced that the doctrine is good but how can he, 
being ignorant anil slow to learn, understand it. Would 
the colporteur please help him, for his mind is ill at ease 
and he wants to have peace. Occasionally a different 
tvpe of enquirer presents himsell to the colporteur and 
sincerely requests to know what material advantages 
would accrue l .1 him were he to buy a book and do the 
doctrine. And he is somewhat surprised to have the un¬ 
ambiguous reply, none. The Gospel is primarily for the 
saving of the soul and not for the enrichment of the body. 
True, says the colporteur, I receive so much for my 
labours, but when i have paid for my food and clothing, 
hov; much think you, is left lor the support of my family? 
Again he meets a man to whom he sold a gospel on a 
former visit who has been reading it and telling the story 
"to his neighbors. IJe is' now' proving to God and wants 

to believe firmly in Jesus who alone can save.” 

The Rev. J. L. Gerdine, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, South, Wonsan, who often accompanies his col¬ 
porteurs on their trips writes: 
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“A method I have used with success has been to lead 
a donkey and, accompanied by one or two colporteurs, 
go from village to village off the main road, where after 
preaching at some central place, the Scriptures were of¬ 
fered for sale. At such times tnere would be an eager 
demand for them, the difficulty being to provide books 
to meet the demand. 

l, 0n one trip :n new territory, wc offered gospels for 
sale in a large magistracy, where the story of life had 
never been heard. Our remnant of about one hundred 
copies were sold in about ar. hour. I have since visited 
that place and found a congregation uf about sixty, 
with their own church building ana as earnest and en¬ 
thusiastic a group as I have seen in Korea. The eager¬ 
ness with winch they bought the Wore on our hrst visit, 
seemed an index to the way in which they received the 
truth when they* understood ils meaning.*' 

The Rev. F. S. Miller, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
Chungju. find? that his colporteur is no: tied to any hard 
and fast rules in introducing his books, but “has various 
ways of persuading men to take his leaflets and buy Ins 
books;. On one trip when 1 accom named him, he* hs*:i ^ 
donkey named Skylark, which was given him by a ci)n- 
sec rated American school teacher. Skylark liked paper. 
So when a man refused one ol Vo's leaflets, Vo puhed a 
spoiled and crumpled one out uf his pocket and handed it 
to Skyiark. Skyiark ate it like a goat and Yo, turning 
to the man said : ‘See the donkey lias more sense than 
you, he lakes what is offered him.' The chances arc that 
the ice was broken and the man bought a book before 
he said ‘Go in peace.* " 

Never before have so many words of appreciation 
reached us in any one year as to the worth of the colpor¬ 
teur as an evangelistic agency. It seems as if he had to 
work for some time in a territory before his worth is 
realised and before the people have gained confidence in 
him and his message. As Mr. Adamson expresses it: 

“We know in part but shall never know fully bow 
much the success of our missionary enterprise owes to 
the grace of God manifested through and in connection 
with, the labors of those patient toilere by whom the 
word of deliverance is put into the hands of those who 
have lost their way in the wilderness of life." 

The Rev. W. R. Foote, of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, Wonsan, says: 

“The great testimony to the genuineness of the col- 
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porteurs' work is the large number of people becoming 
Christians in each of the fields occupied by them. In 
each field a church has been built (and in some fields 
more than one), a school has beeu started, the people con¬ 
form to the discipline of the church, and there are no fac¬ 
tions.” 

Mr. Foote adds to the above testimony by giving: 

‘‘One instance of the opinion the heathen bold of 
Christianity. A man of good family and sonic wealth had 
been lor a long time given to drink, and with the years 
the habit grew until his family were alarmed lest he 
would waste all he had. Fually some men of the village 
met and told him to become a Christian—that nothing 
else could reform him. They had seen bad men become 
good and he couid be saved too—but only by becoming 
a Christian. It was decided that he should go to church 
the following Wednesday evening. His friends went 
with him and he decided to believe and continues to live 
a life consistent with his profession. I visited his home 
recently and am well pleased with the progress he and 
his family arc making in the Christian life.” 

The same writer in speaking of one of his colporteurs 

says: 

“When he entered the employ of the Bible Societies 
there were only five Christians in his field—a field in 
which he continues to **>e the only colporteur— while there 
are now 250 Christians and two churches.” 

And of another man he writes: “Last year there 
were only twenty Christians in his territory and this 
year there are one hundred which are cared for and de¬ 
veloped by the colporteur.” 

In the South, in Kyeng Sang Provir.^e. the same 
good work is being none by our colporteur. The Rev. 
K. 11. Sidebotbam. of the Presbyterian Mission, Fusau, 
gives the following account of the man under his super¬ 
vision : 

"Mr. Chang, our coploiteur, was at the market in 
Chogei City. A man came forward and bought two 
gospels, and entered into conversation. It appeared 
that ten months bet'or-r he bad bought two gospels and 
after reading them; became convinced that they were a 
good message to him. He believed in secret, twice as 
the colporteur harl come to Chogei he had bought more 
books, but this time he wanted to get the whole story 
correctly. So he said, * Please come to my house tonight 
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and bring your friend along.' for Mr. Yi was helping Mr. 
Chong proclaim the gospel, although Mr. Yi was not 
drawing any salary. So going to the house that night, 
they were surprised to find the man knew quite a good 
deal of the Scripture story. On the wall were some funny 
papers. ‘What are these?’ they asked. ‘Those are 
prayers. The gospel said I must pray, and I supposed 
that was the way to pray. Do not the people who do 
this doctrine pray by these papers on the wall ?’ And 
they taught him the real inwardness of prayer from the 
heart. They urged him to let his light shine, for as yet 
he was only a secret believer. After some persuasion he 
went out and brought in some friends. They too, heard 
gladly. For ten (lays, Mr. Chang and Mr. Yi preached 
in that house when they were not out in the villages 
nearby, and they left five men definitely promised for 
Christ. 

“Hearing that there was a man in the village of Oktu, 
three miles away, who was interested, they sought him 
out. He proved to be a gentleman, but his interest had 
been exaggerated. However, they proceeded to interest 
him, and soon his sarang (guestroom) was overflowing 
with other gentlemen, real yangbans (high class) who 
wanted to meet the two guests. And they poured out 
the truths of salvation so well, that the Spirit came 
down in power, and in a few days thirteen men were 
pledged for Christ, all v-angbans, several of them schol¬ 
ars. Such an ingathering was never known in South 
Kveng Sang Province. And this in a county where there 
was not one believer. 


“I went out there six weeks after the first entrance of 
light, going into this latter place first. There were only 
fifteen houses in the village and twelve of them were al¬ 
ready Christian. The other Three began to feel lonely. 
A site was being laid out for a church, -for it was impos¬ 
sible for all the worshippers to meet together. They 
bought liberally of books, sang the untried hymns to¬ 
gether, and studied with a will. They praised Colpor¬ 
teur Chang highly as their spiritual father. We went 
into other villages nearby into which this work was 
spreading, and found an ardour and zeal and knowledge 
which caused us to be truly thankful. Chogei City had 
lost none of its would-be believers hut was adding others. 
From a county without a known believer, in six weeks, 
to one with one hundred disciples of Christ! And Col¬ 
porteur Chang was the instrument the Spirit had used 
to lav the first foundation/' 
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Similar good work is mentioned by the Rev. YV. L. 
Swalleti. of the same mission, whose work is on the 
northwestern coast. lie writes in sending his somewhat 
belated report of his colportenrs : >- 

“It had not becti forgotten or neglected, but owing 
to rhe immense work which I have to do by reason of 
their energies'' And this in spile of the statement: 
“They nearly worried the life out of me begging for 
Testaments which I was unable to get for them. Just 
one year ago. at Kang-ga-kot there was one lone 
Christian woman. I made it_a point lor my colporteur 
to go there at regular stated intervals. Today there are 
40 believers worshiping regularly every Sabbath. 
Other similar eases might be mentioned if I had the time. 
Hut this is sufficient fora testimony to the practical effi¬ 
ciency.of the colporteur in my circuit.” 

The Rev. YV. G. Cram, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, South. Songdo, gives a like testimony to the 
efiec riven ess of his colporteurs : 

“The colporteur has been the instrument by which 
the church has been established and preserved. lie is the 
one who has brought the church out of heathenism. 
Just one incident will suffice to illustrate the kind of work 
which has characterized the work of the colporteur as I 
haw seen him. In the northern county of the province 
of Kang Won there is a Korean village, numbering at 
least *00 houses. Some colporteurs, accompanied by the 
Rev. C. T. Collyer and Mr. Hugh Miller, about five years 
ago. in making a tour of the country, went into the vil¬ 
lage and preached and sold tjuite a number of gosjuds. 
The people received the word gladly but far five years 
the village was left, uncultivated because of work as 
needy nearer home. This large village was called to mj - 
attention ami ’ decided to send a colporteur there to live. 
Just four months after he went into the village there, 
sprang up a church which numbered at least fifty. Now 
al'tc-r only nine months there is a list of probationers in 
this village numbering two hundred. This is the work 
of the colporteur and this is only one incident of many. 
He is a necessary adjunct to our work, not only in the 
matter of spreading the gospel itself, but he is abo the 
factor in the establishment of the Church. God bless the 
colporteur and the people who enable us to keep him at 
work bv their unstinted contributions.” 

The Rev. J. K. Moose, of the same mission, Seoul, 
writes us in the same happy strain, at the same time 
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bearing’ testimony to the fact (hat if we cast our bread 
upon the waters it shall return unto us after many days : 

“It is now only a few tlavp fiinw I returned from :i 
most interesting: visit to part of our work in Kang Won 
Province. For the past seven or eight years we have 
had one or more men at work in this province without 
being permitted to see much fruit as the result of our 
efforts. I atn glad to be able to report a great change SO 
that now we are beginning to see results of the seed sow¬ 
ing which has been going on all these years. During my 
last visit I met scores of new believers, who have been 
brought to make a confession of faith in Christ, as the 
result of the faithful work of our colporteurs On en¬ 
quiring several of them told me that they had bought 
gospels from one of our men, one, two or three years ago; 
had been reading them and thus had been brought to be¬ 
lieve in Jesus. This only showed again how the Word 
will bring forth fruit, though wc may sometimes have to 
wait a long time before we see jl. 

“I met one old gentleman who had recently come out 
as a believer in Jesus and I asked him to tell me how he 
came to believe the doctrine. He said .that some time 
ago two pastors came by his house and he hud bought a 
gospel which he had been reading; since then one a: our 
colporteurs came along and he heard the good news from 
him and decided to believe. I at once recognized him as 
one who had bought a gospel from me when Brother 
Gerdine and I passed that way more than two years be¬ 
fore. 1 had not sir.ee been over this road and now ] was 
delighted to find this proof that the Lord's Word is do¬ 
ing its work in a quiet unknown way while we arc busy 
somewhere else.” . . 

The Seoul railway stations have been visited by our 
colporteurs but they labored under the disadvantage of 
not having the permission of the railway authorities. 
.Sow however, in conjunction with the Korean Religions 
Tract Society, wc have received permission to put stalls 
in the chief stations of the Scoul-Fusac-Chemulpo rail, 
wavs and in this way we hope to be able to supply the 
travelling public with the ’Word of life. 

“Rev. C. Engel, of the Australian Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, Fusan. writes that his “Colporteur Vi has done a 
great deal of work on the railway stations too. When 
lie was travelling last summer on the Musaiipo railway, 
which j? n military line and at that time w a* not open 
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to general traffic, but could only be used by special per¬ 
mit, Vi was arrested by the guard for selling books 
which the guard said was against the regulations. He 
was going to hand him over to the po’ice, when Vi ex¬ 
plained tbe nature of the books he had for sale. There¬ 
upon the guard offered to get him s|x.-cial permission 
from the military authorities, after obtaining which Yi 
had no more difficulties.” 

So far we have confined our remarks to the work of 
the colporteurs on the mainland, hut the islands of the 
sea are not neglected and there, too, blessing is following 
the efforts of tbe men who are bringing the good news 
of a God reconciled to these isolated people. The Rev, 
K. M. Cable, of the YI. K. Mission, Chemulpo, who has 
many islands under his care, writes of the work of the 
colporteur as follows: 

"I consider the work of mv colporteurs as very neces¬ 
sary to opening up new territory, and in this they have 
l>ecn very successful dumng the past year. Mr. Yun 
Chung-il, one of the colporteurs who is travelling on the 
islands, has been instrumental in raising up Christians 
and work on twelve targe islands and has made it possi¬ 
ble for me to go in and reap a bountiful harvest. lie re¬ 
ports many interesting conversations with the heathen 
and numbers of conversations among those with whom 
be has worked. On the island where he lives, he chanced 
one day to enter a large Buddhist temple where a num¬ 
ber (if priests with shorn hair were doing their daily 
roinid of prayers and sacrifice to the image of the sacred 
Buddha, which adorned the temple. Singling out a bright 
looking young priest, lie lull in conversation with him 
and tried to convince him of the lolly and wrong of such 
service as he was offering to this false god. In the course 
of the conversation he succeeded in getting the priest to 
buy a copy of John's gospel, which he read with much in¬ 
terest. In a few days afterwards lie walked all the 
wav down from the temple to where Mr. Yun lived, to 
tell him that he had decided to give up his worship of 
Buddha and become a follower of the true God and that 
he was going to attend Mr. Yun's church every Sunday. 

The entrance of the Truth gave light and this earnest 

priest of Buddha soon became a follower of the true and 
living God. 

■'The work of rny colporteur on Kang Wha (another 
island) has been fraught with good success during the 
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past year and he reports many conversions from the sale 
of the gospels. He told me of lu-o men who, on one 
occasion, when asked to buv gospels and read them, 
made fun of him, deriding both the books he was selling 
and the Christian Church to which he belonged, saving, 
‘We don’t want anything to do with the Westerner's 
books or religion.' Ti e colporteur reasoned and argued 
with them many long hours and finally succeeded in get¬ 
ting them :o buy some of the gospels. Out of cur¬ 
iosity, these men, who had made fun of him ami his 
books, read the copies of the gospels. The word ol the 
Lord ’My word shall not return unto me void' was veri¬ 
fied in their cases, for upon reading the gospels they be¬ 
came troubled because of their sins and both came to 
the church, confessed their sins, and asked to be enrol led as 
enquirers, One of these men is now a class-leader in the 
church at Kang Wha ami the other an earnest Christian. 

“Many other interesting incidents in connection with 
the colporteur's work might be cited but the above will 
suffice to show that these men supported hv the Bible 
Societies are doing good and faithf ul work for the spread 
of the gospel in Korea.'' 

It is very gratifying to be able to mention the fact 
that considerable interest is taken by the native church 
in c.olportage. In several churches, in various pares of 
the country, colporteurs are at work, who are supported 
in part by the natives and in part by us. The Wonsan 
M. E. Church, South, and the Mokpo Presbyterian 
Church have each supported a colporteur during the 
year, and strange to say. these men's sales were far bel¬ 
ter than those of any other colporteur working in their 
respective provinces. The Eul Yul church, under the 
Rev. C E. Sharp's care, has a small stock of books left 
in the church and its members take some of these to ?dl 
when they go to the marketer nearby villages to preach." 
While these beginnings are small, they show a trej.'i in 
the right direction, the Korean church undertaking the 
dissemination of the Korean Scriptures for the Korean 
people 

t'fo be continued.} 
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Editorial Comment. 

Dtir contemporary The Dolly Xoet in its issue 

of .March 10th said: 

"With regard to the audience granted h\ the Emper- 
or to Marquis !to yesterday we have received a report, 
which we believe to be trustworthy, which confirms our 
ort-expressed opinion that there is some obstacle to the 
full exevix-ise. «\v Marquis ito, of the powers conferred 

Upon ilie Resident-General by the Japanese Government. 

"We are informed that fitter delivering a compliment¬ 
ary let let from the Emperor of Japan and having given.a 
sketch-of the Steps that must be taken lo accomplish 
the reformation of Korea Marquis Ito went on to say 
that he thd not exfH-ct the Emperor to treat with him in 
his oflicia I capacity of Resident-General but wished to be 
regarded as Marquis Ito—a foreigner having the welfare 
ol Korea at heart. The Japanese representative further 
said that he would consult willi the Cabinet Ministers 
before making any innovations and would in no ease .act 
in opposition to the wishes of His Majesty. Marquis Ito 
added that he hoped that in any difficulty, however 
trivial, the Emperor would at <nice send for and consult 
with him 

"Alter this the hall was cleared of all except the Em- 
peror, the Prime Minister, the Master of Ceremonies and 
Alarcjtjis Ito and his interpreter when a conversation 
took place the text of which has not transpired. 

‘'Marquis Ito, accompanied by a numerous and bril¬ 
liant suite, left the palace at about o 30 having had an 
audience of about two hours duration." 

^ and on March loth 

"It will be remembered that in referring to this audi¬ 
ence some days ago we stated that Marquis Ito, on the 
termination of the official part of the proceedings bad a 
private conversation with the Emperor the nature of 
which had not then transpired. Rumour, supported by 
some of our vernacular contemporaries, says thru. Mar¬ 
quis Ito asked for the recall of Prince Eni Wha and a 
number of Korean political offenders who have from time 
to time taken refuge in Japan. As some of these refugees 
were concerned in the murder of the (Juecn eleven years 
ago, we find it hard to credit this story in its entirely.” 
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As to the accuracy of the information obtained by 
our contemporary in its details we cannot lv* assured, 
but it suffices to show, what the Review has always 
maintained, that Marquis Jto will assume a conciliat¬ 
ing policy in his dealings with Korea and the Koreans. 

All acknowledge that reform is needed in Korea All 
enlightened Koreans agree in this. Many believe that 
had Korea been left to herself she would long ere this 
have wrought out her own political salvutiou. But this 
is largely a matter of speculation now ami wc must con- 
Rider conditions as they arc and the crying need of reform 
in the interna] management of affairs is patenr to ali. 
if Marquis Ito can bring this reform about, all will re¬ 
joice; hut most certainly it can only be done by a con¬ 
ciliatory policy; and wc believe that the Marquis has 
marked this out as the line that he has to follow. As we 
have said before, he has a hard task before him. He 
seems to realize this hnnself.and it is the part of all good 
wishers of Korea to lake him at his word until his ac¬ 
tions should prove that be will not carry out his 
promises. 

As to the suggestions regarding the return of the 
political offenders in Japan, it must be acknowledged that 
there are gradations in their offences, and that mau : v of 
them would at the present time be of no little service in 
the reforms that may be instituted, but weean hardly be¬ 
lieve that Marquis Ito would suggest the return of any 
of rbose who were immediately concerned in the murder 
of the Queen and the disgraceful scenes that followed. 
There are certain crimes that can never be forgiven by 
the nation, and those who had a hand in the planning 
and carrying out of the plot and crime of 2 89f> have for¬ 
ever ruined their chances to serve their country accept¬ 
ably. Unless we should be confronted with indisputable 
proof we could not believe that Marquis Ito would sug¬ 
gest to the Emperor the pardon and recall of those who 
so cruelly murdered his beloved Consort. 


All who take an interest in this land, especially those 
who have been resident here for some years, cannot, at 
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least but led disappointed at her loss of entireautonoray 
and long for the time when as Marquis lto predicts the 
flags of Korea and Japan shall float side bv side with 
equal lustre Some however seem to see no prospect of 
better things, and it is to be regretted that the writer of 
“At Kija’s Grave/’ locking only on the dark side, did not 
get a glimpse of the bright prospect of another “Kija”of 
to-dav. Among.Korea's young men there are many of 
much promise and wc believe that somewhere there 
stands one who at the right time will step forth and lead 
this people to take their true place among the nations of 
the world. In part at least it must be acknowledged 
that it is to herself that Korea to-day owes her degrada- 
- tion. When she had the opportunity she did not profit 
bv it. and when she received her warnings she refused to 
heed them ; and yet it was not so much her people as the 
ruling classes. Among the of Korea there may be 
another “Kija." 


Another loan, jind tins time of ten millions! What 
does it mean ? For what is it to be used ? Is it to meet 
a deficit in the budget ? Some years ago there was to be 
a deficit and a large loan was to be negotiated with a 
foreign power, but a change came in the political com¬ 
plexion, and another was put in charge of Korea’s fin¬ 
ances. Instead of looking around for loans he started to 
stop up some of the le.tlcs, aud as a result was able to 
pay all the expenses of the year and, we are told, to pay 
off at the end of the year one million of Korea's indebted¬ 
ness. Korea is not a poor country. Its resources are 
sufficient for its needs, and with proper husbanding there 
will be a good balance each year. If the above conld be 
accomplished by an Englishman, the equal ought to be 
shown by those in power now. We are not told for 

what this large loan is..to be used. If it is for permanent 

improvements that will in the end add to Korea : s re¬ 
venue, there may be some excuse for it; but would it not 
be well to mend the holes in the purse and see that the 
leaks are well stopped before another ter. millions are 
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put in? improvements are the order of the clay and we 
welcome them but the old latin proverb f^Uina irnic .,make 
haste slowly, should not be forgotten if the best results 
are to be obtained. Ix*t Baron Megata arrange for the 
proper collection of the taxes, stop up the ieaks. 
economize as he well knowsTiow in all the departments 
and after he has learned what balances he has over, take 
up the matter of possible ad ravage from loans, etc. 

/ - 

In seeking accounts of the progress of Mission work in 

Korea it was not the Review’s intention to insritutc 

comparisons; but believing that the missionary body is 
one of the strong forces for the regeneration of this land 
and that the progress of missionary work would therefore 
show to a large extent how far Korea was open 1o in¬ 
fluences from iheWest, and that therefore even those of 
our readers who take but little or no interest in Mission 
work pc- if would be glad to know the facts, we have 
openpd our columns for these articles. An anonymous 
writer has contributed a few words of these facts apparent¬ 
ly with a view to bringing out a comparison between 
the work in the northwest and other sections of the 
land. While we deprecate such comparisons, yet our 
columns are open, and we agree with the writer when lie 
says, “Statistics were ever deceiving, so no inferences are 
to be drawn." Those in the furthest south will rejoice 
most heartily in all the success in the furthest north, 
and need feel no discouragement if in their section they 
have not vet seen similar results. For the encourage¬ 
ment of the workers in the south, we would note that 
the first work that was done by Messrs. Ross and 
Mclntire from China was almost entirely in the north- 
west. That when the first Protestant missionary arriv¬ 
ed in Korea the result ol the seed-sowing from China 
was such that,(with the exception of work in the Capital 
and its immediate vicinity} almost the entire attention 
of the missionary body working in Korea for the hrst 
decade and more, was directed toward the northwest. 
Naturally where we have largest work and most liberal 
sums we must expect the largest results. Tne larger 
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force of missionaries in Seoul may to a great extent be 
accounted for by the fart that here necessarily have been 
established the centres of the Mission machinery for the 
whole body. Here to a large extent centres tbe translat¬ 
ing and literary work ; publication and distribution of 
literature throughout the whole land must be done from 
Seoul, so that some of the extra force here are working 
for and with those who are scattered over the land. 

Therefore iu Korea in no place do “Big hospital build¬ 
ings or institutional work overwhelm the evangelistic 
phase.*' With these few notes we leave the paper with 
its interesting figures to our readers, simply calling 
attention to the writer’s error in concluding that Korea 
has a comparatively larger force of missionaries than 
any other country of its population. Any Eneylodpaedia 
of Missions would give him the figures and show his 
mistake. 


It is with much sympathy for the suffering jjeople 
that the world has heard and continues to hear of the 
famine in northern Japan. At such times the sympa¬ 
thies of all are enlisted and the difficulty of properly cop¬ 
ing with such a condition is apparent to everybody. 
The readers of the Review are doubtless conversant 
with the main facts. The “Japan Herald" reports that 
about two hundred villagers of Shindono-mura. Adachi- 
gori. in Fukushima prefecture, one of the famine-stricken 
provinces in the north, recently held a demonstration to 
ventilate their dissatisfaction regarding the dilatoriness 
of the Mavor in connection with the relief works. The 
mob was, however, dispersed by the police before any 
serious breach oi the peace had occurred. The villagers 
have succeeded, through a deputation, in obtaining a 
promise from the Mayor that the public works in con¬ 
nection with the relief of the sufferers will be speedily 
commenced. 

This grievance seems to have been shared by the vil¬ 
lagers of Xagaoka-mura, Dategori, of the same prefec¬ 
ture, where some fifty peasants, armed with spades and 
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other tools, proceeded to attack the Village Office. After 
some difficulty the police succeeded iu quieting the in¬ 
furiated peasants. 

In Senouye-machi, Shinobugori and some other vil¬ 
lages in the same prefecture disputes have arisen between 
the landowners and the tenants, presumably in connec¬ 
tion with the matter of rent. In some cases, the suffer¬ 
ing tenants sought the intervention of the police, having 
liven unable to bring the landowntrs to terms. A serious 
disturbance is anticipated if the present state of things 
continues. 

All nations are striving to help at this time and as 
heretofore in the Indian famine and the Irish famine 
ar.d the Armenian massacres the well known and energet¬ 
ic proprietor of the New York “Christian Herald" has 
come to the front not odIy in liberal and princely dona¬ 
tions but in collecting for this object. The fund has al¬ 
ready reached to more than a fourth of a million of dol¬ 
lars (American money) aod as before his agents are al¬ 
ready on the held-assisting in the distribution of this 
much needed relief. Such times as this bring out most 
plainly the great fact of the brotherhood of man. 


If the report as quoted by our contemporary the 
Korea Daily AVa* is tine all the friends of Dr. J. Me- 
.Leavy Brown will be rejoiced. We have watched with 
much interest the Press notices of his joumeyingsaDd of 
the cordial reception that he has everywhere received. 
He well deserves all the honors that have been tendered 
him and we hope soon to see him back in the East serv¬ 
ing lx>th his own country and these Eastern peoples 
whom he understands so well. Our comtcmporary says 
“There is a report about, says the 'L. &. C. Express,’ 
that on his return to England Mr. J. McLeavy Brown, 
who has just resigned from the direction of the Korean 
Customs, will be offered an important post in the British 
diplomatic service." 
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News Calendar. 

Al 4 o'clock ou the afternoon of March the 2nd Marquis lto and 
suite reached Seoul. Mr. Trarabara, the Vice-Resident General had 
proceeded to Fuaan to meet the Marquis. The arrival was greeted with 
a salute of eleven gnus and General liasegawa with a large guard and 
severs] companies of soldiers and lancers met the Marquis and 
escorted him to what was formerly the Japanese Legation. On March 
the <jth the Marquis was received in audience by the Emptror. 

Count, Inouye. the Aide-de-camp to the Emperor of Japan, who 
accompanied Marquis lto, called on General Hasegawa on the 3rd inst, 
and presented 10 the General 0 gold wo’.Cll and chain and a sum of 
nioner ns gift from His Majestv, the Japanese Emperor. 

It :s reported that the Educational Llnparlrnerd has submitted ao 
application for a grant of one million yen for the establishment acd im¬ 
proved ent of schools 

His Majesty the Korean Emperor who has the welfare of bis peo¬ 
ple at heart is said to have issued an Imperial Edict on the nth in«t. 
expressing his sympathy with therr. in their need. The Cabinet 
Ministers were to issue instructions 10 the local Governors and district 
officials, prohibiting any oct6 of coercion towards the people. Miscel* 
laueous taxes in various districts which were .actually being collected 
withont recognition by the Government should be strictly forbiddei*. 

The Korean Minister to Berlin, having been recalled, informs the 
Government that he cannot leave Germany until be has received suffi¬ 
cient money to pay his debts and passage money. 

It is repotted that Yi Yong Ik has arrived in Shanghai from 
Europe hot we have not been able to ccnfirm the news except that it is- 
generally agreed that he has left Europe. 

Titers is u rumour afloat that the grandson of the late Tni-Ouen- 
Koun who has been residing ic Jaoan lor a considerable time will 
shortly receive advice to return to his native country. 

Prince Eui \Vha‘s return it now assured.’ One of onr contem¬ 
poraries soys “It is said 1 ha: the. sum of Yen 30.000 has been bestowed 
upon Prince Eai-Wha, who is now in Japan, by the Korean Emperor, 
in order to defray the czpeuscs of education and travelling ioccrre<l 
whilst the prince was residing in America, and which lune been stand¬ 
ing for sonic considerable period." It is also announced that be was re¬ 
ceived :d audience by tbc Mikado on the i&b.iusl and that bis return 
is new simply a matter of day*.. 

it is with regret that we anooucce the sudden death of the Auditor 
of the American mines. Mf. Feliey, The cause anc exact date of hi* 
death are not yet known to US. 

Dr. Whiling and Dr. Moffett both paid n short visit to Seoul. The 
former staid only one dnv aud the kilter paid a short visit both going 
and returning from Chong Ju 
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Mr. Kiru Yon Cboong, laic Korean Minister to Washington, reach¬ 
ed Seoul on March the 4th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Megatagavean ,l At Home' 1 at tbeir residence, the 
former German Legation. Thursday, March bib to which a hoat ot 
friends both native and foreign, were icvitcd Mr. and Mrs. Megata 
and tbeir family will be a welcome addition to the social circle here. 

An a consequence of a riot which occurred in Si Hung district last 
autumn three Japanese were injured, and the Korean, government ha* 
how beeo presented with a hill for £7,. 250.00 for medical expenses, etc. 

Arnnioor is current, that in order to relieve the financial strinjency 
at present existing Marquis tto ie >n favour of once more putting iuto 
circulation the old nickels collected at such cost by Mr. Megata, the 
Financial Adviser. 

The many friends oi Mr. Hagiwara. the ex-secretary of the former 
Japanese Legation will be interested to learn that he has been, appoint¬ 
ed Secretary of the Japanese Embassy in Washington, and will leave 
Japan for that post at the end of April. 

Jt is stated that if, in future, any Korean has a grievance against a 
foreign subject and wishes to obtain redress, the complaint mast be 
lodged at the offices of the Resident-General. 

A telegram dated ToVio, March 5 tb indicates that the proposal for 
the unification of 1 he KoreaD and Japanese Customs will rcccise the 
anpport of the principal political organisations in Japan and will not be 
opposed by toy organization of consequence. 

It is rumored that on the retirement of Sir Earnest Satow from the 
poat of British Minister to China iu the coming spring, Sir John Jordan 
stands a good chance of receiving the appointment to this importune 
post. 

On the 281a instant, ib e opening ceremony of the Residency General 
was held at the Japanese Army Headquarters and on the following 
five days Marquis Jto instructed the varinn* Residents in their ruties. 
At this occasion nearly al! the prominent officials of both the Ko¬ 
rean and the Japanese Government were present, as well as altnca*. ail 
of the foreign representatives and residents of Seoul und Chemulpo. 
Quite a numbtr of the Japanese and Foreign residents of (hcmulpo 
came np to Seoul by the i:iop. tn. train 

It is reported that General Hasegawa end bis stuff will pay a visit 
to Japan about the middle of Dext month, in order to be present st the 
military review which is to be he'd in Tnykoon the 30th of April. 

* The piece of corner property which the V. M. C. A. has been try¬ 
ing to buy for over a year has at last been secured. In a*j unofficial 
capacity some of the leading Government Officials assisted in bringing 
about an agreement between the owners and the Y. M. C. A. Bond of 
Diieetora. A rate of yen 200.00 per kan and the privilege of removing 
the houses, worth about yen 25.00. or yen 30.00 per kan was the final 
price agreed upon. 

Rev. D. fil. McRae of Ham Hcong has arrived in Seoul aud is Diak- 
iug a short stay here. 
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Uc coogratniate Rev.and Mrs Eugene Kell if Kwangju on the 
birth of a son on Wednesday. March the ;th. 

Mrs. Dr. J. Hunter Wells of Pyeng Vang and daughter bare been 
viming .Seoul. 

Rev. Dr. J_ S. Gale leave? Seoul on furlough no March the 30th. 
He uill visit Swiuerland where he will meet bis family and expect? to 
arrive in New York in August After a year til home he expects to re 
turn, and it i* hoped that he will bring his family with him. 

The police force iu Korea has recently been under the control of 
three separate authorities vi* the Japanese gendarmes, the Korean 
Police Department, and the Police Advisor. Tbeec Three divisions are 
now to l*c united and placrc under one control. , 

The -memhers of the Central Police station have t*en going through 
a course of drill from the 4th inaUui. aod ere also being taught the Jap¬ 
anese language. 

Mr Soh O Soon, the President of a Korean Railway Company (the 
Scath Chung Chong R. R Company,} requested of the Department of 
Agriculture it Commerce permission to build a railway in that province. 

The Com 11 issjoner of Customs lor Cbemalpo was acting Chief Com* 
missionrr for Korw until the arrival of the Chief Commiaaioner with 
Baron Megata from japan 

The Governor of K veng Ki province informs the Home Ofltcetbat 
in spile of his prohibition a number of Japanese propose to build bouses 
in Ansung district. 

'Inals of those suspected of complicity iD the attack on Mr. \'i 
Keun Talk are being held doily The authorities believe that o con¬ 
spiracy against all the cabinet ministers will eventually be brought to 
light. 

The epidemic of 6rrall-pox in the city has assumed serious die 1 eli¬ 
sions and we are told that trany of the victims are Japanese. 

A landslide near the South Gate railway station on the 4th instant 
resulted in the death of two Korean coolies. 

It is stated that the Educational Department has asked the mayor 
of the City of Seoul to plan for tbe setting aside of acme of the vacant 
lard outride the East Gate and near tbe Han river for the establish men l 
of an experimental agriculttral station and school. 

'1 he Koreans in Sun Francisco have started a newspaper which they 
have called -£■ -{] “d which is devoted to Korean interests in 

America and Korea. At ’.he present time the management is in the 
hands of‘Mr. Fong Sok Jon of this city who is temporarily staying in 
San Francisco. 

It is rumored that the Japanese Military authorities have found an 
•nay route for * railroad from Ham Hernig to the sen and that the rail¬ 
road will he hegnn at once ahd tiniebed io a few months. 

Ou March 10th Mr. Tak Cbai Soon laid before the Emperor certain 
proposals for improvement in the infernal administration of Korea. 

Cotnmencirg from the 11th instant tbe Nippon Yuscn Kaisha will 
resume its service between Japan and Vladivostok. 
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j je rcy M. Beesley, Esq., Architect, formerly of the firm 01 Alger 
and Beesley, Shanghai, recently sjient a ter. oavs sojourn >r. 5couL Kr 
18 working on plans fur the new Y. M. C A. building and will later 
tahe them to America for the approval of the Hon. John Wnnamaker 
wbo has agreed to furnish funds for it'erection, The property upon 
•which this structure is to be built lias been purchased near Chong No. 
a little East pf the Central square. It measures lao by uj feet and was 
purchased with money donated by residents of Korea Colonel Hynn 
Hung Taik gave yen socooo. Hon. B X. Morgan yen 5000 00. and Dr. 
Brown. Mr. Huyashi, Dr. Takaki, Sir John Jordan and others have 
been most geueron6in affording substantial aid. 

In the Osaka Chiho Saibansbo yesterday, fays t-he Japan Chronicle 
of Wednesday lust. Judgment whs deliveied in. the action brought hv 
the family of the late Rev. H. G. Appenzeller ol Lancaster, ?enn- 
sylv&uia. U. S. A., against the Osaka Sbosen Raisin’., for damages 
amounting to Y 110.850 The defendant company was ordered to pav 
Y8.000 to each member of tbe family, Mrs. Appenzeller and ber four 
children, costs to be borne equally by the two parties. As will be 
remembered, tlie ground of claim was .that the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller 
left Chemulpo on June i:th, 190a. by the O. S. K. steamer 
••Knmagawa iufcru - ' for -Mokpo. On the voyage. at iu o'clock 
on tbe evening of the same day, the steamer catne into collision with 
the •‘K.isogawa mam. 1 ’ also belonging to the Osaka Sbosen Kaisha, 
when the ‘•Ku•.llagaH•B.Tnaru' , was sunk. Mi. Appenzeiler was drowned 
and bis l>ody was not recovered —K. D. N‘. 

It is understood that Minister Sim Song Hoon, who was arrested 
nnrier suspicion of knowing something with regard to the attack on 
the W*i Minister, is to be released from the Supreme Court within tbe 
next day or twoa.*. no evidence can been produced U* implicate him in 
the matter. 

The agitation against paying taxes to Mr Mcgata’s nominees in 
the provinces seems, to be gaining ground and disterbances on this ac* 
count are of daily occurrence. The Koreans object Vi paving laies to 
Japanese. 

From the Seoul Press we learn that Mr. SoedA, tbe President of 
the Japanese Industrial Bask (Nippon KogyO Gitiko) paid a visit to 
Seoul with a purpose ..f ascertaining business ami commercial prospects 
ir- Korea \Yr hear thBt bis investigations being rati si act or y lie has 
decided to establish a Drancb Office here with a capital of Yen ; 500 ■ 
000. It is said that in conjunction with the Dai lchi Ginbn the new 
bank will act as a central unsocial organ of Korea; that is. the Dai lchi 
Ginko having the right of issuing banknotes dues not advance money 
for long periods 00 the to.?iiriti** o: immovables, while the Nippon 
Xogyo Ginko will advance money principally to public bodies 00 Ihe 
securities of immovables, and if required to tbe Korean Government. 
U is thought by this cooperation the two banks will conduce to the 
lessening of the nnencia) strain which if now prevailing throughout 
Ihe country. 
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1: is rumoured that some Japanese cap:talist; in Seoul, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a company in Tokyo, inland to establish a Motor Car Com¬ 
pany in tbi* city, for the purpose chiefly, we understand. of transport¬ 
s' goods. 

h is with great pleasure that we welcome the return to Seoul of 
Mr. Kebrberg, formerly secretary of the Russian Legation here. Wc 
uudci6land that be i< now occupying the Russian Legation premiles. 

V/e are glad to note that Rev. F. R. «r.d Mrs. Hillary, of the Eng¬ 
lish Church Mission, arrived safely in Seoul by train from FusaD. Mon¬ 
day March the .‘,rd. They both look none the worse for their well- 
earned rnrluugh it England. 

V. e have much pleasure in extending our heartiest congratulations 
to Mr. and Mrs E. Mattel on the birth o: their daughter (Marie-Louise, 
Prancoise Antoinette) which took place on Sunbav March, the 4th. 

We arc glad to report that the Minister for War, Mi. Vi Kcun Talk, 
lias practically recovered from the wound; that were recently inflicted 
on but) and there is a likelihood of his early discharge from the 
hospital. 

" *• understand that a Mr. Yamagucoi. an engineer of the Japanese 
Department of Agriculture, has been appointed to superintend the 
erection of the iron foundry that is shortly to be established here. 

As the tax payers of Syoo-san (North Kyong Sang) have assumed 
a ilneateuing attitude Japanese gendarmes have been despatched 
thither. 

Work ha; again begun on the SeouV-Genhan railway and consider¬ 
able progress, is being made in levelling the road-bed, catting down 
hills, raising embankments, etc. It if not yet stated when the road 
will be completed but it looks as though the road will be pat through 
witri the usual despatch shown by the Japanese. It i» hoped that as 
there is no war urging extraordinary haste the road will be pnt through 
with more care anj thoroughness than was shown in some of the other 
railroad work completed by them. 

.Messrs Yi Muu Wha and Pak Yong Sung who were arrested for 
expressing tneir views, in a memorial to the Emperor, relative to the 
"t>rnty 1 of November *7lb were released from prison on March the 
77th. As to the reasons for their long detention nothing is said, but 
certainly the allowing of freedom of speech will tend to the benefit of 
Japan in the cud and suck lengthy detention* ought fox her own good 
to be explained. 

According to reports from North Korea Chinese bandits are doing 
parc’ically as they like iu Ham-kycng and North Pyeng Yang pro¬ 
vinces. 

Tbc pcroonul frindc of Bicbop Corfe will be interecled to learn that 

be is now on a retorn journey to the Fax East. He will probably 
proceed to Peking and, foi some time, assist Bishop Scott in the work 
of hi; Diocese. 
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Are the Koreans Increasing in Numbers? 

It will be rememdered that I wrote on this subject 
some weeks since expressing the.belief that the Koreans 
are not increasing in numbers. The editor of the REVIEW 
thought that my statements were lacking in facts suf¬ 
ficient to prove my conclusion. This 1 admit without 
argument, since it wos not mv purpose in writing the 
article to -try' to prove beyond question the views I liold. 
but to bring the subject up for thought on the part of 
those who are interested in (he Koreans, so that some 
one will be led to investigate the facts and give us all the 
light that it is possible to have on this very interesting 
subject. , 

As 1 said before it is very difficult to get facts in 
Korea. The people are eo supers tit ions that I found it 
impossible in many instances to get even the age of men 
and the number of their children. I have found no dif¬ 
ficulty in getting these figures from Christians but the 
unbelievers in many eases were afraid to give their age 
and the number of children which had been bom to 
them. This only- goes to prove what I said in the former 
article that it is difficult to get at the facts on the sub¬ 
ject. However I have been able to get answers from one 
hundred anc fifty-two men which will I think a fiord suf¬ 
ficient- evidence to reach the conclusion that the Koreans 
are cot increasing in numbers. 

In trying to get at the facts I always asked the fob 
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lowing questions: “What is your age? How many 
chiUrcn have been born to you ? How many are living? 
How many arc dead ?" The youngest man among the 
one hundred and fift}--two interviewed is thirty-three 
years and the oldest seventy-six, making an average of a 
little more than fifty years. To these one hundred and 
fifty-two men have been born six hundred and thirty-six 
'children, two hundred and eighty-seven of whom are 
living while three hundred and forty-seven are dead. It 
will be seen from the above figures that far more than 
half of the children bom, die before the father reaches the 
age ot fifty-one years. This in itself docs not proves that 
the population is not increasing; but when you take 
into consideration the fact that the number of living 
children does not equal the number of parents that gave 
them birth it is proof positive that the population is de¬ 
creasing ins .cad of increasing. 

As I said above, 1 interviewed one hundred and fifty- 
two men. It goes without saying that all these men 
have at least one wife; hence we must multiply oue 
hundred and fifty-two by two which gives us three hund¬ 
red and four. There being only two hundred and eighty- 
nine living children to take the place of these three hund¬ 
red and four parents we have a decrease of fifteen. Cer¬ 
tainly if the parents do not leave two children to take 
their places the population cannot be on the increase. 

In mv search for these facts I was very much surpris¬ 
ed to find so many men of the above mentioned average 
age who have no children. Out of the one hundred and 
fifty-two interviewed eighteen of them have had no 
children. This impressed me as being an unusually large 
per cent of married men to be without children, but as I 
have not made a study of the subject among other peo¬ 
ple I will not say that it is really larger than usual; I 
only raise the question here in the hope that some one 
who is informed will answer it for us. Just in this con¬ 
nection the thought occurs to me that this may be one 
of the evil results of child marriage. This however is 
not within the sphere cf mv present investigation and I 
only mention it here with the hope that some one will 
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find time to look into the facts and give us the results of 
their investigation. 

Rome who may not aprree with my conclusions on 
this subject will likely raise the cry of “hasty induction’’ 
and say that one hundred and fifty-two cases are not 
sufficient to prove my position. I am willing that the 
case shall be investigated to the utmost limit and if it 
can be proven that lam wrong and that the Koreans 
are actually increasing in numbers no one will rejoice 
more in the fact than I. It is only with a desire to bet¬ 
ter the condition of the people and help them to increase 
that 1 have raised the question at all. In gathering the 
above figures I have had the one thought in view of 
learning the truth, with no effort on my part to prove 
the position taken in my previous article. Some one 
may wish to know where I got my figures, whether they 
are local or somewhat distributed over a wide range of 
territory. To this! will answer that they have been 
collected mostly from country people living in four coun¬ 
ties in Kyeng-keui and Kang, won Provinces. My figures 
have been gathered from the village people in one of the 
most healthful parts of the country. I doubt not that 
like investigation in Seoul and in other cities of the coun¬ 
try would reveal a much worse state of the case than is 
• 

shown in the above figures. 

If these articles will lead to a study of the whole sub¬ 
ject and cause the missionaries and teachers in Korea 
to take the matter up and instruct the Koreans so that 
they may rear more of their children 1 shall feel well 
repaid for all the time that I have given to it. 

Ever since J came to Korea I have been impressed 
with the lack of any thing like real parental and family 
love as it is understood in Christian countries. This is 
seen no where more clearly than in the subject of the 
death of the children. Often when J was collecting stat¬ 
istics and some one reported a large number of children 
bora and most of them dead, the whole crowd would 
laugh as though it were the biggest joke o! the season. 
Often when I asked for the number of children born the 
answer was the number now living: “What use are the 
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dead ones” the father would say with no more apparent 
concern than most men would speak of so many pigs 
that died last winter. 

Among lhe one hundred and fifty-two men interview¬ 
ed the largest number of children reported by any one 
man, was fifteen, thirteen of whom were dead ; the next 
largest number reported by any one was fourteen, with 
twelve of them dead. There were two or three others 
reporting as many as twelve born but in all tbe one 
hundred ana fifty* two there is but one reporting as many 
as six living children. 

J. Rob't. Moose. 


The Three Wise Sayings. 

Once upon a time—a iong, long while ago of course, 

for nothing wonderful happens now-a-<ia3'S. or next 

door, when people of faith are few, and prophets are only 

honored afar-a merchant who bv one fortunate trans- 

* 

action after another had made quite a little fortune, de¬ 
cided to take a journey to China to buy rare silks and 
broeades and other foreign goods with which to enlarge 
his stock and so increase his business. 

Of course he was rather anxious ahout the success of 
his ventures, and so on his arrival in Pekin he went to 
consult the soothsayers just as anybody would in an 
important matter like that. Hr soon found that wisdom 
was a pretty expensive commodity, and that if he want¬ 
ed the best he must pay high. Youn, for that was his 
name,understood that well enough. He never sold good 
silks at low rates, and he could not expect the wise men 
to sell their wares for less, and besides he knew quite 
well that whatever one burs whether silks or wisdom it 
is always good policy to buy the best which may be de¬ 
pended on to wear better and be the cheaper in the 
end. But for all that he opened his eyes very wide, and 
drew a long breath at the price they demanded. Ten 
thousand Yang! The third of all he had. But his faith 
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was strong, and so though .vi-.h mm, y n ynalm he raid 
down his hard earned money to receive not a pony load 
of dccnaienif, Oj even a Chinese ih uijm iipt, i. II Of pro- 
hecres, advice and directions, bur was told sin .ply this: 
"Take the r.onxc pah and not >h>. broad road" 

"Now what is the use of that in buying silks? quoth 
he, "How i° a poor man to find his way to fortune with 
such a signboard ?" T urn it operand over in his mind as lie 
might he could make nothing of : t anti what is more he 
became so confused and worried, that at length the 
harmless sentence seemed to him full of dark shadow¬ 
ings of evil, and he found he could get no rest, no peac' 
of mind without going again to the soothsayer* ar 
more light : Needless to say, they demanded a scctr.d ten 
thousand Vang. His heart sank as he saw his *Ictle for¬ 
tune melting away like snow m the hot rays of the 
spring sun, but what at first had seem 16 ‘ to him as a 
wise precaution, appeared now as an al-■>-/ jte necessity, 
and so with sighs and regrets, but not*.; the j...-' the 
second ten thousand Yang was passed over into :bc sat 
purse of the ntuiaiigs. Alas to wbat profit ? The second 
answer no better than the first, only added to bis did; 

cultv. He was merely told that a!! the animals vtre /ns 
• * 

jriends. Of what use was that, Cray, to cost a poor fd« 
•low the third of his fortune? Who care? for the friend¬ 
ship of animals, what are they more than chattels, how 
can they help a man on to long life and good health, 
plenty of sons, or success in business ? “Friends indeed : 
Who ever beard of such a friendship?” 

The poor fellow was clearly more in a muddle than 
ever and the- ' -n!y light he had merely served to show him 
how much ir. the dark lie was. But after all that is often 
the ease wit! people who go seeking light, its first gleam 
only make them realize their darkness more distressingly 
than ever, and sometimes this frightens them so they ex¬ 
tinguish the taper and prefer not to Pee, for it is only when 
light begins to search it that darkness of all sorts 'oegins 
to look most hideous. Poor Vomi was more trou¬ 
bled than ever, he could make nothing of the oracular 
sentences that bad cost him so much, and he now felt 
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more rind more strongly that no matter at what price he 
mu>t iearn what the oracles were darkly trying to teach. 
The purchase of siik and the making of a fortune now 
seemed to him a very inferior affair. "No matter how- 
poor I may become." thought he, "though l may not add 
a single roll of silk to ray stock, if I can only learn how¬ 
to avoid misfortune, or to attain happiness.” So the 
simple lellow actually went again to the soothsayers and 
lagging them to give him a clear teaching he paid down 
his last cash. But though he had given so much the re¬ 
ply this time was even more enigmatical than before. 
He 'was bidden to stoop ton 1 'a!hen he entered his own gate. And 
now he had not even a cash to pay his way hack to 
his own country, and he must eithey beg or starve as he 
had learned no trade or handicraft, and had not the 
strength lor coolie work. "What a fool," said everybody. 
He liccamc more and more miserable, and was at length 
reduced to the last extremes of distress, when one day 
whiie pondering over his ill fortune it occurred to him to 
try to put literally into practice the words of the wise 
men which having cost him all had hitherto availed no¬ 
thing. So choosing the first narrow path he followed it 
til! he found a narrower, and so on and on far beyond the 
city and its surrounding fields. At the end of three days 
he found himself in a desolate place among the mour- 
tains where bare gigantic rocks stood threateningly 
around him and seemed to shut him in. A gruesome 
silence lay like a wizard's spell on everything. The only 
sound, the wailing of the wind, or the harsh call of a bird 
of prey. There was certainly nothing on which hope 
could be nourished in a scene like this. He was now- ex¬ 
tremely hungry, having been unable to beg anything on 
such a narrow and unfrequented road, and as he stood 
there looking about, very doubtful what to do, he heard 
the heavy rumble of thunder. This and the blackness of 
the sky portended a storm so he looked about for shelter, 
and saw a narrow crevice in the face of the mountain, 
which proved to be the entrance to a cave. Entering he 
found quite a large chamber, but with this discovery an 
other was forced upon him. Nothing more nor less than 
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tliat this was a tiger’s den, for there were low snarling and 
hustling sounds in the dark recesses of the cave ami he 
was soon able to see the forms of tiger cubs rolling about 
in playful struggles. The poor man now gave up all 
hope. • To escape alive would be impossible, for he would 
certainly br tracked and destroyed before he had gone 
more than a few miles; after the parent beast, now away, 
should return. Such was his despair combined with the 
exhaustion of hunger and fatigue that lie gave up all 
thought of escape, and sank down on the floor of the 
cave reckless of what might happen. Just then the second 
saying of the mulang$ flashed in his mind, “Remember that 
the animals are your Jriends." “Let us sec,” thought he bit¬ 
terly, “how friendly these tigers dam will be when she 

returns to her den.” Now as be sat there he soied some 

• 

remnants of antelopes flesh which he greedily devoured 
before he wasnoticed by the cubs, but at lengthin a short 
pause in their play they spied their strange visitor, and 
though at first quite as much startled and frightened as 
he, after a little when they found that he meant them no 
harm they gradually came nearer and nearer and were 
sood gambolling at his feet. Such was his apathy as to 
his own condition that he soon found himself laughing at 
their antics, admiring their graceful movements, their 
beautiful fur, and their soft round little bodies. At this 
point who but the old mother tiger stole up to the en¬ 
trance with rage and fear smelling the hated scent oi a 
man. and sure some hunter had entered her den and kill¬ 
ed her brood. But no, there were the cubs at play, and 
though she spied tbc man. he was quite unarmed, and 
looked so poor, wretched and harmless sitting there in 
apparent friendship and confidence actually playing with 
her babies, that she apparently gave up her suspicions 
and all hostile intentions. Who can tell what cerebra¬ 
tions took place in her tigerish brain; but whatever they 
were, she entered with a gentle purr and when he expect¬ 
ed to be instatly torn to pieces, she only nosed him over, 
rubbed up against him according to the most approved 
modes of friendly expression among felines, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to fondle her cubs who forthwith fell to squab- 
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bling over their mother. When he found himself really 
treated as one of the family the poor man’s astonish¬ 
ment was great indeed, and he began to think the wise 
men had told the truth,and that he was in the Tight way. 
"Alas,” said he, "my own kind have behaved to mo lit¬ 
tle better than wild animals, and I should soon have 
died had not these kind tigers befriended me. Daily they 
brought him flesh, and he gradually came to enjoy his 
life in the mountains with the wild creatures who seemed 
to look upon him as one of themselves. He was dressed 
in skins, drank only water from the spring, fed upon 
wild honey, nuts, berries, the game brought by his 
hosts, and slept ir. a perfumed bed of dry I are s. He learn¬ 
ed the .speech of the beasts and birds, the properties of 
the herbs, and the plants growing in that wild place.and 
spent whole nights under the solemn heavens studying 
the stars and communing with the Unseen. A beautiful 
quietness came more and more upou him. In the holy 
cairn of the desert apart from the busy little hordes of 
•men agitated with a thousand trifles, be learned patience 
and peace, ana to weigh by just standards the compara¬ 
tive importance of the things of time and eternity, of 
sou! and sense, and among the things of sense he learned 
to value what man had made, least, and those that make 
for uplift more than those that stimulate pride and pas¬ 
sion. So there alone the man learned daily. 

One d av the tigers came back from a hunt and drop¬ 
ped at his feet a great ruby of wonderful lustre, a jewel 
■worth many fortunes, fit for the great Emperor himself. 
The man being a merchant was able to guess somewhere 
near its true value. The habit of years made his pulses 
leap. With this he could return home, lire in luxury 
to the end of his days, and feed all his poor relations 
and friends. Yet he had now been so long alone that he 
shrank with a sort of fear from the society of men, their 
envy, malice, spite, greed and jealousy, the sickening 
routine of forms and ceremonies that had outlived their 
use, which he had cast off in his free life. So he put the 
stone in his bosom only plucking it out now and then 
to enjoy its noble color, deep, warm, generous, constant 
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Hke the love of a great true heart, and its brilliant light ' 
that seemed to bubble up and overflow, shining brighter 
the darker the spot in which it lav. He often thought of 
his wife, but that thought was full of pain. Had she 
remained constant, was she still alive? He dreaded the 
changes he must surely find. He was no doubt very 
cowardly and weak. At length one night as- he sat on 
a cliff, the wind wailing round him, his mind in state of 
conflict and storm quite in harmony with it, a voice close 
at his ear stvmed to bid him return and take his place 
among his fellows, the children of labor and sorrow. 
“Do thy share in the world's work,*' it seemed to say, 
“Nor weakly shirk thy part, go, thou art needed now !” 

It is good to know one is needed, there is nothing that 
so braces a man’s heart to resolve on his arm to action 
as that. So he set out forthwith and always choosing 
the- narrow paths, avoided tramps and robbers who 
followed the crowds for p jrposes of plunder. He dispos¬ 
ed of his jewel for a great price at the capital and made 
his way to the little town where his home was. 

Things there indeed had reached a crisis. His pretty 
young wife had repulsed the suitors who one after another 
coveted the tidy bard working lictle woman,cheerful, 
modest and quiet, and the snug little house and field 
which he had left. For a long time she put them off 
with stories of his speedy return till her own heart failed. 
At length however in the third year came a man with a, 
will who would marry her offhand whether she lilscd or 
no. She was quite discouraged and who could tell 
whether her husband might not then be living with son?*-* 
other woman, spending his fortune on her at the capital. 
But thefaitkful little thing still put off her importunate 
lover with one excuse or another till at length the wedding 
day must be set. But on the very day she managed to 
fall sick fora month, and then came harvesting when 
«11 were too busy, but at last there were no more delays, 
to be invented, the kuksu was made, the guests invited, 
the people assembled, when word was brought by a wild- 
eyed boy that Youn was coming, would be there at the 
gate in a moment. Without a word to a soul the would 
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be bridegroom slipped a long sharp knife up his skeve 
add unseen by anyone in the general confusion, kid under 
tfce maru or wooden floor which forms a sort of veranda 
for the house, upon which those who enter must step. 
Here he intended to wait and stab the unarmed man at 
ilis threshold. Youn came eagerly hurrying Up to his 
gate, his heart beating fast as all the old familiar land¬ 
marks came to view. There was the gourd vine climb¬ 
ing over the wall, the persimmon tree that stood in the 
via tang, the white honeysuckle and hawthorn in the 
hedge. As he neared the gate, the third injnotion of the 
soothsayers flashed across his mind, “Rend law as you 
enteryovr own gate.” “I paid dear for thp9e words, let 
us see what profit there is in them," said he; so as he 
entered while the wedding guests stood breathless to see 
if it were really Youn. and all ago agog to behold what 
would happen (the poor little wife trembling bet ween joy 
and fear) he stooped almost to the.ground, and there under 
the maru was the skulking form of the assassin, his glitter¬ 
ing knife ready, and cruel murder lowering on his brow. 
Yotm pointed him out, a hundred hands were ready to 
grasp and bold him; he was carried off at once to the 
magistrate and securely caged as was meet. 

For the rest it can be better imagined than told. 
For the joy of the long parted, the home coming of the 
wanderer are not to be described by words. The happy 
wife was all tears and smiles, and the wedding party 
was changed to a feast of welcome. Youn’s following 
years were spent in practising and teaching the moder¬ 
ation, un worldiness and simplicity he had learned in the 
wilderness. So after all the man had more than his 
money’s worth and made a good choice when he counted 
wisdom better than merchandise. 

When the story was told one of the listeners said, 
“To take the narrow and not the broad road, the narrow 
path of duty rather th^n the wide well beaten track of 
ease and pleasure, to dare to work alone, rather than 
follow the crowd in the popular way is the depth of all 
wisdom. To learn that animals are our brothers and 
friends is a long stride ou toward the Kingdom of God. 
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And the man who bows at his own door step and rever¬ 
ences his own home is a good citizen as well as a good 

householder, for in the suuctitv of the home lies the 

• 

safeguard of the nation." 

L. H. I?. 

^ A Visit to Seoul in 1975. 

On a beautiful warm June morning 1 picked up my 
valise and followed my trnnk to the Seotil-Fusan Rail¬ 
road Station. There after waiting about ten minutes, 
a man in a bright brass buttoned uniform with a 
megaphone in his hand suddenly appeared at the head 
of the great marble staircase, and made the building 
roar with, "All aboard for the-10:30 express to Seoul- 
only stops at Taikoo, Taichun, Suwon, and Yontongpo.” 
Of course this was uttered in Korean, but I concluded 
that that was the meaning of it. 

Toward sunset 1 found myself at Southgate Station 
in Seoul. Getting off here from the train I was soon 
comfortably seated in a pretty little rubber tired coupe 
and up the beautiful Willow Avenue we went, and final¬ 
ly 1 got off in from of a large eight story building which 
I was told to be the Grand Hotel. Two porters in teat 
uniforms hurried out and tool charge ol my luggage, 
and a few minutes later I was led up to the clerk’s 
counter. 

The clerk asked me in well accentuated English, “Mr. 
JamesB. Smith, of New York, I suppose?” 

"You’re right, Sir,” was all I could say. 

"What kind of a room would you like, Sir?" was his 
next question. 

"Oh, 1 am not particular,” I said, “as long as I have 
a suite of two rooms with a private bath, and the rooms 
bright and sunny.” 

' "All right, Sir.*’ Then turning to the porter, "This 
gentlemen up No. 37.” 

The elevator stopped at the third story, and 1 soon 
stepped into a beautifully furnished room second to 
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none of the best at Waldorf. Hard wood floor with 
Turkish designed rugs here and there to match a unique 
and Oriental ceiliug and wall. About'the middle of the 
ceiling hung a large green chandelier with pink electric 
bulbs, the whole representing a leaf and flower of a lotus. 
A bookcase, shelved cabinet, a desk and few small tables 
l all of native black teak wood, some carved and some in¬ 
laid with mother of pearl), several comfortable chairs, a 
sofa, and a few paintings on the wall and other articles 
of decoration, all in beautiful harmony of color and pro¬ 
portion, gave a rich and magnificent and yet neat and 
unique appearance, pleasing to the eye as well as to the 
inner sense of esthetic beau tv. Mvbcd room was like- 
wise rich and artistically fitted up to meet every conven¬ 
ience, comfort and taste a person could wish for. 

All this made me soon feel at home, which means 
much for a tourist of the world to say. i was more es¬ 
pecially struck with the polite and accommodating tone 
and manner of every one in general. 

Thai evening as I walked into the dining room, my 
steps were guided by the strains of 1/ Tronbador that is¬ 
sued forth from the siring orchestra behind the palms at 
the farther end of the room. I was almost dumbfounded 
for a second on seeing at the table next to mine, old Phil, 
our Captain of ‘65 and with whom I took my “dip ,r at 
U. C. in ’6G. He saw me coming in, stared at roe for a 
moment, then suddenly rose and dived at me as if for a 
“five3'ard gain’' with nr outstretched hand, and hur¬ 
riedly saying, “I'll be hanged if this isn’t.Jim, what in 
the world are you doing out here?" 

“Hallo, Phil, old boy, nothing at all, except that 1 
am taking an around the world tour 'in the world.* 
But what brought you here? 1 thought you were in 
Australia fishing pearls?" 

“Well, 1 am on my wav home on leave of absence - , 
and thought 1 would pay a short visit here. But come 
on over here, and let's get rid of our dinner first ” 
leading roe to his table. 

After dinner we went up together into »ny new 
quarters, and made the nighl short in recalling old times. 
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Breakfast over the next morning, as had been sug-' 
gested the night before, and as Mr. Ye. the proprfetor of 

the Hotel, was condescending; enough to let us have his 

little runabout auto, we started out to take in some of. 
the city together. 

And a city well worth taking in it was. Perhaps not 
so large and crowded as London or New York, but cer¬ 
tainly more beautiful than Paris. The streets all paved 
with asphalt and cleanly swept, wide stone sidewalks, 
clear-cut rows of buildings, the noiseless electric cars, and 
the different avenues some with double rows of trees 
and some intersected with a heautiful square or circle, 
seemed more artistically arranged in their Oriental 
charm than those we had been accustomed to seeing in 
the Occident. 

Phil and 1 coasted down Park Avenue where the 
mansions of the rich and tony stood on either side of a 
long row of flower beds. Here it seemed as if beauty 
and nature bad b'een reproduced iri their minor details 
and splendor. This avenue, I was told, was originally 
the great ditch, but now the modern sewerage system 
made way for this outer adornment. 

We rode to the end of tbi9 avenue where it terminat¬ 
ed at the east wall. 

The six century old wall and -the eight city gates 
with some of the arches enlarged and restored presented 
another feature of the city. The wall at most parts was 
clothed green with ivy and at some places with honey¬ 
suckle and a peculiar specie of pink and cream colored 
climbing wild rose. This w all forming a perfect ring 
seemed to link in the North and South mountains as 
protection to the seat of the nation’s ruler. And it ap¬ 
peared but natural to us that within this wall was what 
they termed the inner city, and without the outer, just 
as much as we have been accustomed to saying, “Up-and 
down-town New York.” The Inner represented the artis¬ 
tic uniformity, and the Outer was more adapted to the 
purer charms of natural scenery and beauty. 

On the following day we went up the South Mountain 
and took a bird’s eve view of the Inner and Outer Seoul. 
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The great new Palace built of renaissance style; the 
Gothic Cathedrals and the church buildings; the Im¬ 
perial, The Seoul, and the Great Eastern Universities; the 
Public Library; the \\ M. C. A. building; and the Gov¬ 
ernment edifices; and the business sky-scrapers; all stood 
oat like a high relief decoration of this modern Rome. . 

Coming down we stopped at the various resorts, and 
watched the crowd, some at different games and some 
getting a glass of lemonade or some other refreshments. 
Then Phil led the way to one of the coolest and hand¬ 
somest pavilions, and there we sat down for a light 
luncheon. 

Below, the rush end bustle of city life; here the cool 
mountain shades, the silvery falls of water, the singing 
of birds in all their woodland melody, and the students 
of poetry clustered here and there in the different nooks: 
all made a hapyy contrast of the two phases of life, the 
active and the beautiful. 

We lingered at this point during the whole after- 
noou; and at about six o'clock while watching the 
glorious sunset over Lone Tree Hill, we made our way 
slowly down to the foot of the mountain where our auto 
was waiting to take us back to our hotel. Here it might 
be well for me to say that the Lone Tree Hill above men. 
tioned is no longer a "Lone Tree Hill” in fact, as this 
name was given when at one time, there was only one 
lone tree on top of the hill, and now the whole hill is 
covered green with pines and oaks. 

We returned to our hotel feeling quite satisfied with 
our day’s experience, and after a hearty dinner, were 
ready to see and learn more. So Phil and I decided to 
go to the opera. 

The Opera de 1’ Orient was a great rectangular build¬ 
ing of polished Kang Wha stone in the done style of 
architecture, and was situated near Bell Street. We 
were quite struck with its exerior magnificence and the 
interior decorations. PaTsifal was on for the night; and 
after the opera was over I felt that I was in a stranger 
land than I had first thought. Everything seemed to 
have that intensely moral tone and highly refined air. 
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The people that carae to the opera were not the same as 
one would find in an Occidental audience. There were no 
ladies in sight, as they were seated in the boxes on either 
side. - The men were dressed in white (as it was summer), 
and their white silk turumafds and bamboo hats made 
quite a uniform appearance. They did not have the 
mark of wealth stamped upon them, but their dress 
showed refined simplicity. Another noticeable fact was 
that there was no talking and chatting during curtains. 
They seemed to have come to get the full benefit of the 
pcrforinauce, and not merely for the fashion of coming. 
As to the opera itself, the singing, acting, music and 
scenery were all superb. 

Before I go farther, I might mention here, that I 
found this to be strictly a temperance city. I remarked 
to Phil, that I could not see anv saloons, bars or wine 
shops, any where, in the streets, near the stations or the¬ 
atres, and at the pleasure resorts or hotels. Phil told me 
that there were almost no liquor, wine or any other in¬ 
toxicants sold in Seoul, and very little any -where else in 
the whole land. Some thirty years ago special reforms 
were instituted in this line b3’ the people themselves. 
The Protestant form of Christianity having become the 
national religion, the Government and the people put 
forth their mutual efforts in trying to bring about 
national reforms. As a result, they say, that in each 
town and village there is a church or chapel and a 
school house, and in the large places a number ot them. 
A person seldom hears any rough language, and in the 
newspapers one hardly ever hears of any gambling, rob¬ 
bery-, murder, or any other crimes. I myself did„ not 
see a drunkard on the street while I was there, and al¬ 
most all the people I met were professing Christians. 

After the opera was over we cnm£ back and laid our 
program for the next day, and decided to visit some ol 
the Government buildings. 

Next morning promised usanother line day, although 
we thought it would be rather warm. The proprietor 
of the hotel had made arrangements for us to visit all 
the govemnent department buildings and what other 
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places of interest we might have time to see. We set out 
right after breakfast and walked up to Department Street. 
J con'd easily gee why t,hip street was so called, for there 
were on either side of this street, that looked to be fully 
a hundred yards wide and about fivehundred long, jnagni- 
heeiit buildings from one end to the other. The entrance 
to caeh of these department buildings was of the old 
Korean structure, having three gates, one in the centre 
larger than the two on either side. At the north end of 
this street was the Palace entrance formed of three arch¬ 
ways of granite, with stone bulwarks above the arches, 
and 3 double roof covering the arches. This entrance 
was the most magnificent and imposing structure I had 
3*et seen anywhere. The high tower built up with rough- 
13' dressed huge blocks of stones, and the great arch* 
wavs with their carved bronze gate represented a work 
of art and inachanica) skill. The departmental buildings 
themselves were of the modified combination of Korean, 
Gothic, and Grecian architecture; but everything was 
brought into such harmony with each other, that the 
Structures were perfect even to the most critical eye. 
Onecou.’dscc in the architecture of these pcopie that they 
had a keen insight to everything. 

- We went through the different buildings rather hur¬ 
riedly ; but there were two things that called our special 
attention. Firstly, just without the Palace entrance, on 
the right was the State Chapel built of grey stone in the 
Gothic style, and on the left was the Council Building 
of brownish red stone in the Koraan stvle. In the former 
the Emperor himself attends the devotional exercises 
every morning with all the officials of the land before 
entering upon any State duties: and in the latter affairs 
erf State are first discussed by the members of the Privy 
Council (which is elected by the people) and decided by 
the members of the Cabinet or State Council- Secondly, 
the Department of Education sho %v ed us something new. 
There was a side room where one could go in, and by 
going to a box and holding a tube to his ear and the 
glasses to his eyes, he could see and hear all that was 
going h\ any of the classrooms of any school throughout 
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the whole country. Thus the head department always 
knew what was going on at all the different hranch 
seats oflearning. 

Here I shall not attempt to relate all of onr exper¬ 
ience of that day, but wall simply say, that as we went 
through each of these government departments, we did 
not find a single clerk that was loafing or conversing 
idly with another. Everyone seemed to he occupied with 
his own assigned duty, and yet it seemed that they were 
not rushing or being rushed through life, and that every¬ 
thing was being systematically and carefully done, and 
nothing neglected or in arrears. 

On the following day we visited the two Libraries, 
the Imperial and the National. At each of these places 
they said that there were over a million volumes. I 
wish.I had more time to speak of the works of art dis¬ 
played and other details at all these different places. 

The next day wc visited the three great Universities, 
the names of which 1 have mentioned herebefore,— The 
Imperial, The Seoul, and the Great Eastern. Fach 
these schools boasts an enrollment of ten thousand stud¬ 
ents. These three great institutions work a great and 
far reaching influence throughout the land, not only iD 
scientific training and education in the liberal arts, but 
also in moulding the character of the whole nation. 
They have had no small share in Christianizing the j 
whole land, they having been the few first to lay down 
their principal foundation with those sacred words, i 
"Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven,” and thus be¬ 
came not only th$,ihrec greatest institutions in the Far 
J2 a8t. bu t model institutions. _ 

Sunday came, and there was not a sign, one could 
say almost, of work or toil any where. Not even a drug 
store was open. In the morning everyone was at 
church, and you could not even hire a cab during Church 
service hour. Even the hard working coolies were dress¬ 
ed up in their best, and were sitting in one of the back 
pews to receive their weekly spiritual food. One would 
find a few people enjoying their Sunday afternoon in the 
parks and other places in and around the city; t:id even 
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nature itself seemed to join in this sacred Sabbath day 
rest. 

Phil and I were advised to go to the Park Avenue 
church. The style of architecture of this church was 
very much similar to that of Notre Dame. This chureh 
was erected by the wealthy people of Seoul. The whole 
church was built of marble, each block of stone having a 
sculptural relief so that the outside walls of the church 
told the story of the life of Christ The arch of the fac¬ 
ade of this church was a single mass of moulten bronze 
and gold. The Gothic windows were of Venetian colored 
glass and gave the pictures of the Crucifixion. The sub¬ 
ject of the sermon that morning was, "Whatever we do, 
‘Abide in Christ.7* In this sermon, I realized that all 
the outward aud material things were only for the sake 
of showing our material mind tbe greatness and power 
of God manifested through the workings of man and na¬ 
ture. His agent and product, and thus for preparing the 
way to the spiritual enlightenment and perfection. Per¬ 
haps one will think it strange how 1 understood the ser¬ 
mon when i could not speak the language. It is simple 
when it is explained. ' When strange people come to the 
church, they are asked what language they can under¬ 
stand most easily. 1 said that English was tbe only 
language that I could understand freely, so the usher 
took me to one of the side pews and handed me a phono¬ 
graphic tube that was attached to the seat to put to my 
ear. Thus as the man in the pulpit preached in Korean, 
the sermon came to my ear already translated into Eng¬ 
lish—easier than getting ready made clothes. I was 
told that the}* had this arrangement lor five different 
languages—Chinese, Japanese, English, French and Ger¬ 
man. 

As I have said heretofore, I found these Koreans pro¬ 
foundly religious—not in the outward form and fashion 
only, but earnest in their devotion and true to their faith 
whatever they do. With them, true Christian character 
holds first place ir* everything. They are a people faith¬ 
ful in their duties, loving among themselves, and kind 
and hospitable to Rttengirrs. 
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During my short stay there I made many friends 
among Korean gentlemen, either by.meeting them at the 
hotel, or by calling at their homes with some of Phil's 
friends. They are so cordial, and always make you feel 
that you are really their friend', and I am told that this 
is not a mere fashion with them. They are the most 
friendly people,—not just for the time you meet-them, but 
* ver }Jlf( e . r you turned around. Even the very coolies on 

the streets have no loudy rowdj' way about them. 
Evert* one seemed to have a quiet, polite and gentlemanly 
manner. 

Well this is all I shall have time to speak about now. 
Should 1 go into further details or tell of the other parts 
of the city, I may not know where to stopand as you 
know time and space is limited. 

T am afraid that I have related my first visit to this 
city in a very irregular, rough and rambling way, but I 
have attempted (though not succeeded) to give simply a 
general impression of Seoul; and my purpose is to show 
yon that, we know not what changes can be wrought 
through His power, and that nothing is impossible through- 
Him. 

In the year 190G these people had almost lost their 
independence; but after they had learut their bitter les¬ 
son, they set to 'ujork, and defending on ndone —no America, 
no England, no Russia, no Germany, no France, no 
China, no Japan—but solely depending on their own- 
selves, and on God alone for help, they finally threw off their 
yoke about fortj* years ago. 

That is the secret of this nation's success; and in my 
opinon there is no other country more enlightened, and 
no other people more advanced in spiritual as well as 
material development than the lew tens of million of this 
Land of the Morning Calm. 

May God's blessing ever continue to be upon her,and 
keep her always firm in her faith of Him, ad infinitum. 

Pardon my making any j>ersonal statement, before 
bidding you "Good-bye,” but Phi! and 1 have decided to 
take our families out there to reside permanently. My 
grandfather was originally a Korean who had been 
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fenced to leave that land on account of political difficul¬ 
ties ; and I am now happy to go back to Korea, and 1 
liave invited Phil to come and join me in my business. 

John Mikson. 


Biblewomen, 

CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. 

While this important branch of our work is'not as 
satisfactory as we would like to have it, progress has 
been made during the year. The difficulty' of procuring 
able-bodied, efficient women is great, because of the cus¬ 
tom that prohibits young women, or even women in the 
prime of life, from travelling, and also the fact, that few, 
comparatively few, can read before they come in contact 
with the truths of Christianity and enter the church. 
Often do we hear that women, who have become Christ¬ 
ians, when urged to read,declare that itisahopeless task 
to try to do it for “it cannot be done/’ If this spirit is 
still true of those who have come under the influence of 
the foreign teacher and who have fell the claims of 
Christ, it is not lobe wondered that the Bible woman finds 
it. difficult to sell hpr books to those who have not felt 
those influences. For why should they buy the books if 
tbpv cannot read them? Then when the offer in made to 
teach them to read, comes the reply “We are too busy to 
learn. We have no time to stutivl We have no sense/’ 
In spite of the’untoward conditions from which the 
Biblewomen must be taken and taught; of the difficulties 
in their way; they have done not a little towards the 
hastening of the coming of Christ’s Kingdom in this land. 
When we remember from whence the Bible woman comes 
and to whom she goes> we can have nothing but good 
to sav for them. Thev are the best that can be had at 
the present time to serve their generation, but is it un¬ 
grateful to look forward to the time when we will be 
able to employ as Biblewomen, women who have grown 
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up in the church from childhood and who have been 
educated in our girls' schools? Consecrated our women 
are, full of simple child-like faith, they wander over 
this land telling to the poor women into whose lives 
there enters little of love and light, of a God who loves 
them and of a Christ who is the light of the world ; doing 
the very best they can to bring the joy of-life into the 
joyless lives of their sisters. 

nI cannot do better than allow the superintendents of 
these women to speak of them and their work. And I 
will begin with the loving tribute Mrs. McRae, Ham 
Heung, pays to her Biblewoman. 

“I wonder if one does not need to be alone in a 
heathen city almost a hundred miles from the nearest 
foreign woman, fully to appreciate native Bible women ! 
What their help and companionship has meant to me un¬ 
der these circumstances, it is impossible for me to ex¬ 
press. 

“Martha Tak was as truly mv dear friend andfcllow- 
workerasif her skin had been white and her language 
my native tongue. The Lord called her home early in 
August after only half a year of almost perfect service 
Like Paul‘I thank God on every remembrance’of her, 
and tears, more of joy than of pain, conic as I think oi 
her earnestness, her charming personality, and untiring 
zeal in the Master's service. 

"In two months she sold about four hundred gospels 
which used to he considered a good year’s sale in this 
province. • *' 

“Buck and forward among crowded -markets and 
country villages she went with willing fcct-often blistered 
and raw from the rough straw shoes. After a day in the 
woman’s market I have found her prostrated with weari¬ 
ness, yet never once did 1 hear a word of complaint. She 
was surely ripe for the kingdom. But you will ask. 
‘Have you seen any fruit of her labors V Not many days 
ago Hanna (Miss Robb's Biblewoman) returned from a 
country village which Martha had previously visited 
selling seventy or more books in two days. There was 
then one Christian aud his family, now, twenty meet 
together for worship, and of these, several told Hanna 
that Martha's gospels had been the means of bringing 
them to Christ. 

“I thank the Bible Societies for one of the best friend- 
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ship?, and sweetest memories that can ever form a link 
in the chain that binds me to Korea.” 

We can only wonder at the amount of work done by 
Mrs. Moose's Biblewoman. She has been in our employ 
lor five years and from the very first made us marvel at 
the number of books she sold. As the years go on she 
seemsto develop so that Mrs. Moose is able to write: 

“This closes what seems to me the best year’s work 
that Mrs. Kim has ever done. She has been very faithful 
in teaching and explaining the gospel as well as in sell¬ 
ing it, and the many pieces of fetish she has brought to 
me from time to time, prove that oftentimes her sced- 
sowing has been upon good ground. She sells Gospels 
arid docs evangelistic work during the day and at night 
she often walks about two miles to teach some one to 
read. This I can testify is doue in the spirit of joy and 
not in that of self-sacrifice. Women who consider them¬ 
selves too old to learn to read sometimes memorise Bible 
verses and hvtnns by having Mrs. Kim read these verses 

to them. She is now teaching, mostly at night, a family 
of four to read. 

“Recently a boy called at my door and enquired for 
Mrs. Kira, When toid that she was out at her work 
he requested a pen and paper and wrote a note urging 
Mrs. Kim to come and see his mother soon. Of course, 
she took the first opportunitj- to comply with this re¬ 
quest. The woman met her at the door saying. ‘When 
you were here some months ago, I did not care to hear 
the story you tried to tell me; but since I’ve read the 
Gospels you sold me, Iatn so much interested that I want 
to know more: so please sit down and tell me all about 
what this book teaches. So it has been in other places, 
the Gospel was sold or heard months or perhaps years 
ago and the seeds are just now bringing forth the good 
fruit. 

“When compared with last year Mrs. Kim’s report 
docs not show so large a number of gospels sold if count¬ 
ed by l he bindings; but this is more than counter-balanc¬ 
ed by the number of “Combined Gospels and Acts 1 ’ sold. 
So the proceeds of her sales are much greater than they 
were last. 

- “She is deeply interested and often expresses herself as 
finding a great deal of pleasure in her work. A few days 
ago she came in bubbling over with joy as she told me of 
how that day as she sat reading and explaining the Bible 
a sorceress came in and after hearing the word decided 
to give up her life of sin and become a Christian. As a 
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proof of her sincerity 1 have since received a lot of this 
‘mootang's’ outfit.” • 

The story of Mrs C. 1). Morris’ Biblewomnn shows 
the determination of the woman fired with a thirst for 
knowledge. 

“Mv Biblewoman in Ycrig Byen was telling rat her 
experience and as it shows how one woman, learned t<> 
read it may be of interest. She said that she was living 
in the city of Anju and running an inn. where the mis¬ 
sionary used to stop as he passed through and where 
also the Korean helpers often stopped. As she prepared 
,and set before them their food she overheard their con¬ 
versations, and little bv little became interested in this 
doctrine of which they talked and finally she was con¬ 
vinced that their belief was a true one. She was noted 
among the Koreans for her devotion to the devil wor¬ 
ship and her constancy in her worship She now turned 
to the new belief with the same energy and devotion. 
Although she was busy all day long getting meal after 
meal for the many travellers as they stopped for a din¬ 
ner on the way through that busy cit}', besides taking 
care of her little child and aged parents she decided that 
she must learn to read so that she might study for her. 
self this wonderful good news. Where most other 
Korean women would have said it was impossible and 
never atteinped to learn, she went to work and little by 
little, lietween times, she glanced at her book and learn¬ 
ed to read. She says, 'It was by prayer 1 learned to read. 
1 wanted to know*so badly but I had almost no time so 
the Lord taught ine. r . She then began the study of the 
Gospel of Matthew and she is so enthusiastic in her be¬ 
lief that that is the place for new believers to begin. 
She has kept on studying befu-een times as she could and 
has now taken up the women’s work in the wicked city 
of Yen* Hyeng where she is teaching others to read and 
doing house to house work constantly. 

“One of our greatest difficulties is to get the women 
to learn to read. They make all sorts of excuses to keep 
from getting down to study so as to be able to read for 
themselves. It does our hearts good when we do line! 
one so deeply in earnest that though her difficulties arc 
many she does learn to read and urges others to follow the 
same way. In our far northern work as yet, ail so new, 
only a very small number of the women can read a single 
word but in a few years we know that this will all be 
changed and many will read and learn and know. Then 
we can teach with pleasure and profit. Now it seems 
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■tbat their brains are stiff and useless. Although they 
understand our words they cannot catch the ideas. 
Learning to read, even very poorly awakens the intellect 
and makes them creatures of new minds.” 

The story that Mrs. A. F. Robb, Wonsan, tells of her 
Bible woman shows that the spirit of the old martyrs is 
not dead but lives in some of the hearts of the Christian 
women of Korea. If all our Christian women had the 
spirit such ’as Boreas showed, even while yet young in 
the faith, what might we not expect in the development 
of the Church ? Mrs. Robb says: 

“When she had becu a Christian about five months 
she felt that it was not right to sell liquor as she bad 
been doing, so she gave up her business and went to an- 
other place to escape persecution, as she thought. Here 
she bought timber and proceeded to build a house. When 
the people learned she was a Christian they gathered 
and tore the house down leaving her nothing but the 
foundation. During the past summer she has had the 
jov of seeing three people in this place decide for Christ, 
through her preaching and the influence of her life. 

“Puk Chun county has long been very' hard and bit¬ 
terly opposed to the Gospel, and the Jot of a Biblewoman 
there is by no means an easy or.e. She never complains 
but is full of anxiety tn see more labourers in the field so 
that all shall have the Gospel. Of late, the people seem 
more ready to listen than formerly and we trust that 
the time of harvest is near for this northern part of the 
country. 

“I hope Dorcas tnav be continued in her work, and 
tliat with as matw bocks as she can sell and renewed en¬ 
thusiasm from the last month, which has been largely- 
given to the study of God's Word, she may do better 
work than ever.” 

Kosi con tinues to give the same satisfaction as she 
has in other years as will be seen from the report of her 
superintendent, Mrs. Wells, Pyeng Yang; 

“Mrs. Pak or Kosi has served the past year with the 
same satisfaction as heretofore. Her work has been 
mainly al the hospital tvhere for six months she visited 
daily "and taught the Bible mostly to unconverted wo¬ 
men. These women eotne from all over northern Korea 
and one, whose jaw was removed for cancer, walked 900 
U or about 300 miles on foot to be treated. She became 
a convert in the hospital and it is thought due to the ef- 
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fort» of the Bible worn an. How many others were taught 
to read and revere tbc Book of books by her efforts it is 
impossible for ns to say. 

“She made five trips into tlie country caking about 
two months of time for them. The details of these trips 
read like visitation among groups of Apostolic times. 

“While in the city she had part in the large classes 
for women, teaching the Bible to 140 women every day.” 

Miss Brown, of the Australian Presbvterian Mission, 
Fusan, reports that her Biblewomen “flave during the 
past year been faithful stewardesses of the trust com¬ 
mitted to them. Both reporta deeper interest on the 
part of the Korean women in listening to what they had 
to say, but when these were urged to take a decided 
stand for Christ and to obser.ve his day. they, as of old, 
‘began to make excuse,’ ‘when we get a daughter-in-law 
in the house, we should believe.’ ‘We should like verv 
much to beeomcChristians but dare not do so lor fear of 
our husbands or sons.' Tt is verv well for you to preach 
having nothing elseto do; by anti by when we have done 
all our work, we too, shall attach ourselves to a foreign¬ 
er, and then it will be easy for us to believe.’ These and 
many others of similar kind are the excuses our Bible- 
women daily met, bnt they are not discouraged, know¬ 
ing that the Lord is with them. Thev have told me that 
were it not for this assurance they simply could not ilo 
the work. 

“Pah Kyung and Y'tssil have been helpers together 
with me in a weekly class for women begun two years 
ago in a walled city twenty U (seven miles), am! a fort¬ 
night since we bad the pleasure of seeing two members 
baptized. 

"Without the aid of the Biblewomen tins work could 
not have been carried on regularly, oft times when the 
missionary was unable to visit the city, they have gone 
out, and their labors have been greatly appreciated by 
the women.’ 

Mrs. Adamson oi the same mission and station in re¬ 
porting the work ot the two women tinder her charge 
says: 

“The younger of these Son Mong-hi lias been busily 
at work practically throughout the whole year during 
which she has told the gospel story to a large 7 ;umber of 
people, read Scriptures to 555. sold 212 portions and 
given regular instruction in the narive character to a 
class of women. Most of her titr.e has been devoted to 
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effort around Masanpo where she has won the esteem of 
ibe women for whom she labours. The railway facilities 
have brought Masonpo within easy reach of Ftisan and 
1 am hoping in future to be able to keep in close touch 

with that neighborhood. 

“My other Biblewoman, Son-lupaik, who was off 
duty for three months in the summer, has during her nine 
months of service lost no opportunity of making known 
the 'good news.' She 1ms read it to~5C>+ women in their 
own homes, helped to teach un-moon to those desirous 
of learning to read and sold gospels to the number of 131 
copies. 

“Both Bible women have been conscientious and 
faithful in the discharge of their duties. It is impossible to 
estimate fully the value of such work as they are doing. 
Statistics can at most give but an imperfect idea of tne 
extent and worth of such labours as theirs, without 
which many lives that are being brightened and lifted up 
would remain sad and hopeless.’' 

BIBLEWOMEN STATISTICS. 

No. of women Average No of No. of women Scripture# eoid. 
etrpioyeii. women rend lo taught to read. Rible# New Portions, 
per week. Test*. 

: 5 S 2 S MS — 37 6312 

CONCLUSION. 

Our Bible-work has prospered side by side with the 
regular church work and a report of our common work 
might be summed up in the words of a report sent to the 
Kcy. Thomas Spurgeon by one of his churches a few 
years ago; “Work goiug on. Blessing coming down. 
Converts coming in. Praises going up." 

Progress has been made but it seems as if we were 
but on the outskirts of the work and that which has 
come to pass, is but an earnest of things to come. 

One can hardly close a report of Christian work in 
Korea for the year 1905, without making mention of the 
movement during the year, towards the uniting of all 
Protestant mission wort in one native church in Korea. 
At mass meetings held in September, committees repre¬ 
senting the various mission bodies and phases of work 
were appointed to consider plans for the practical work¬ 
ing out of the proposed union. Already newspapers and 
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Sunday school literature have been united, a committee 
has been appointed to prepare a union hymnal, and 
some of the schools and hospital work have been united. 
We prav that the Master’s ruind may be clearly revealed 
to his sen-ants here and that those servants may have 
grace and strength given to do the Masters bidding m 
this matter that means so much to the Church ol Chr.st 
in Korea. 

With this spirit of union binding ua in our common 
work, what may we not expect in the way of progress 
■during the coming year ? 


The Camduff-Wtlson Wedding. 

On the morning of April the 14th Mr. James B. Cam 
duff of Fusao and Miss Edith Margaret W dson of Nag- 
asaki were married in Seoul first at the British Con- 
sulate and afterward* at the English Church of the 

Advent. 

The bridal party entered the church at eleven o’clock. 
Miss Wilson who wore a beautiful white satin gown 
with veil and wreath and carried a lovely shower 

bouquet entered first bearing cn the arm of her father 

and was followed by her two bridesmaids Mis* G1 ^ys 
Wilson her sister, and Edith Bennett of Chemulpo, both 
of whom were dressed in pale blue voile. The Dnde_ 
groom and his brother of Chemulpo had already arrived 
and were awaiting them at the church, where the nus- 
band received his bride from her father's hands. 

Friends had made the church beautiful with floral 
decorations, and nothing seemed wanting to make the 
happy dav all that could be wished. Seoul may mdeed 
consider itself fortunate to hare been Peered for such 
an auspicious event, and her citizens will think them¬ 
selves happv to welcome all the young couples ,n China 
and Japan, to benefit by her sup,nor advantages andi tu 
the happv knots in the most fascinating cny o .he Ea. t. 
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Robert Arthur Sharp. 

Probably many would say that his life should be rep¬ 
resented by a broken shaft; that it was untimely ended; 
that his work was only just begun, and not finished. 
And yet the truer view is that a time arrives in the life 
of each one of us, when the mark has been reached, or the 
goal touched, the character finished in the Tough, and 
the probation no longer necessary. Though we study 
the mystery through our tears, let us not permit them to 
blind us to the consolation of our Creed, "the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body', and the life everlasting,” for which this 
life is only the preparatory stage; and if possible, let us 
lay hold, with comfort, of the larger hope expressed by 
St. Paul, in the words, “to die is gain.” 

1l will l»e granted by all who knew-our Brother 
Sharp, that he was a mau of "kindliness,” or "godli¬ 
ness.” either and both. His was a persistent and eager 
life, filled to the full with effort, tireless and unremitting. 
He was gentleness itself to all others, but merciless to 
himself. Although our acquaintance with him in the 
Mission has been short,—just under three years,—yet it 
would be vain for us to imagine that such a character as 

his had been but recently attained, and only lately ar¬ 
rived at its fullness. His origin, his parents’, bis brothers 
ami sisters, the whole trend of his life, and his various 
occupations up to the rime of his acceptance by out Mis¬ 
sionary Society, Jill betoken a man in the making, whose 
course and end should hr dcvoutlv marked fcv us. 

m » 

Brother Sharp was born in Caistorille, Ontario, March 
lNth 1872. His parents were both God-fearing in heart 
aud practice. His father was a Local Preacher in the 
Methodist Church, nnd held an office in the local govern¬ 
ment of the town. Brother Sharp himself was brought 
up on the farm with five brothers, and three sisters. 
One of his brothers is in the direct ministry of theCbunrh, 
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and the occupations and life work of all the family, 
apeak of sterling native endowments. Our brother was 
active in Christian work under whatever phase it present¬ 
ed itself to him, eager to take his stand unmistakably on 
the side of Christ, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, 
winning souls, ami especially attracted toward anil at¬ 
tractive to the young whether in the home land, or in 
Korea. 

Later in life he evidently felt a call for larger service, 
and began to prepare himself for it in the Brooklyn Union 
Missionary Training Institute, from whence he went to 
Oberlin College, spending three years there in solid work. 
While he was in Oberlin he had charge of a church in 
Penfield, Ohio. His thoughts, prayers, and missionary 
addresses for a number of years showed that South 
America would probably be his future field of service, 
and yet all missionary work and phases were keenly in¬ 
teresting to him. At last he was chosen and commis¬ 
sioned bv the Methodist Episcopal Church for her work 
in Korea. He came among n* not quite three years ago, 
and was married to his fiancee, Miss Alice Hammond, 
who had preceded him to the field as a missionary of 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the same 
Church, Then followed almost three years of quiet hut 
strenuous effort, during the first year, devoting himself 
to the study of the language, the pastorate of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Seoul, and teaching in 
the Boy’s School During the last two years, he and 
his wife have stood up bravely-.under a burden all too 
great to be asked of anyone, a circuit several hundred 
miles in breadth, dotted with Christian groups, number, 
ing over one hundred churches, and a membership of over 
two thousand. 

They had their new home to build, classes of helpers 
to superintend and train. They were isolated and alone, 
away from fellow- missionaries and worked, "not with 
eye-service, as men pleasers, but as the servants of Christ 
doing the will of God from the heart.” In spite of all 
this loneliness and weight of care, we ever found him 
cheerful, and though pressed on every side yet not cast 
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flown, never irritable under stress of work, or perplexity, 
x?ot impatient, but equipped, "strengthened with all 
might in the inner man” by a Power not his own. Near¬ 
ly one year ago his life was in great danger from a 
Japanese mob, and japane.se sympathizing Koreans, 
necessitating the sending of gendarmes from Seoul to his 
rescue. He lived in a section of Korea where popular up¬ 
risings are frequent. 

It is quite notable the amount of \\ ork one so recent¬ 
ly on the field was able to turn off. This can in great 
part be accounted for by an unusually methodical and 
orderly mind. He had r system of wall maps and charts 
which were patent to all, to his helpers as well as to him- 
self, and his journal which was kept with unusual neat¬ 
ness and care, is now found to be so complete that it is 
in valuable as a reference to his successor in enabling him 
to grasp the work Brother Sharp was called upon to lay 
down so suddenly and unexpectedly. His last illness 
with which he was taker, down while in the interior 
and alone, can now be studied in his Journal, and his 
last tired footsteps can lie traced over the mountain 
passes, and among the hamlets of the plains, where his 
groups were located. He with his servant and one 
helper were all taken ill together with Typhus fever. 
He reached his home in Kongchu on a Tuesday, on the 
fifth day of the illness, after a long ride, burning with 
fever, tied into the saddle of his faithful "Dick,” who had 
shared in the itinerancy with him. Mrs. Sharp was also 
in the far interior, but in another region, engaged in 
teaching the women, and did not know of his illness, 
and could not reach him until summoned home, where 
■she arrived on Thursday. The nearest dcctor was in 
Seoul and saw him for the first time on Saturday, the 
eighth day of the fever. After a painful struggle for life, 
and a wearying delirium with which he seemed to be 
worn oat, and in which he went over again the weary 
labors of the months past, he passed away from our 
companionship in the flesh on the seventeenth day of his 
illness. A new appointment was read off for him by the 
Bishop of souls, and he rested from his labors, though 
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verily his seed sowing and works will follow him aud 
widen in their effect. His liie will bear study,'and 
imitation. 

“Peace to the just man’s memory ; let it grow 
Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 
Of ages; let the mimic canvass show 
His calm benevolent features; let the light 
Stream on his deeds or love, that shunned the sight 
Of all but heaven; and in the book of fame. 

The glorious record of his virtues write. 

And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, aud catch from hitn the hallowed 
flame/' 


Mr. Launcelot Pelly. 

Universal regret aud sorrow both at the American 
Mines and in the Foreign Communities where he was 
known is expressed over the sudden and unexpected 
death of Mr. Launcelot Pelly. 

He retired at night in apparently good health and 
good spirits and did not wake again. His death is as¬ 
cribed to heart failure. 

He was an Englishman that did credid to his country 
and brought honor to her name b3' his uprightness and 
integrity. He held the important position of Auditor at 
the American Mines. 1 

His life here had made him much loved even by the 
^Korean and Chinese miners as well as by all bis associ¬ 
ates. 

His remains were committed to the-earth at the 
Chemulpo Cemetery, and the funeral service was con¬ 
ducted by Bishop Turner who delivered an impressive 
address to the many people who followed the coffin. 

He has left behind him a mother and several brothers 
ftnd sisters. 

The Pyeng Yang correspondent of the Seoul Press saysr 
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“The writer of these lines wishes tc put on record hi^ 
testimony of the high character, gentle life, splendid ex¬ 
ample and thorough service of Mr. Pellv His native 
country—Great Britain—can well be proud of such a man 
as Launcelot Felly, and his life has been lived to a good 
purpose." 


Editorial Comment. 

In our last issue we had occasion to comment -on the 
new loan of ten million yen that has teen obtained 
from Japan. It is assorted by some that this is desired 
simply by the Korean Government and that they and 
they alone are responsible. Under present circumstances 
such a statement is absolutely farcical and will not be 
accepted by anyone. The Japanese themselves have not 
offered any such suggestion and most assuredly if they 
thaught that it would be given any credence at all they 
would be among the first to deny it after having assum¬ 
ed guidance of this people. 

In our last issue wt asserted that it was a pity that 
the uses to which this loan was to be put had not been 
made public. 

Since then the Seoul Press Weekly, which is published 
from one of the Customs buildings, seems to voice the 
sentiment of the Japanese and must be looked npon at 
least as a semi-official organ, says r 

‘‘The most important subject, which, in the political 
world of Korea, has of late occupied the public mind, is 
the advance of a loan of yen 10,000,000 to the Korean 
Government by the Nippon Kogyo Gioko, which by the 
advice, and intervention of the Kesident-General and the 
Financial Advisor, has been obtained upon favourable 
conditions. Therefore with this fact, and the prospec¬ 
tive and increasing welfare of the Korean nation in view, 
both parties to the negotitions are to be congratulated 
upon their sxiccess. 

“Of this loan, five million yen is to be paid to the Ko¬ 
rean Financial Department within this month. This fact 
is causing a keen interest amoDg the Powers, and the 
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first question that is naturally asked is ‘How and for 
what purpose is this sum to be employed ?' 

“It is a large item in Korea's finance, and requires 
strict pt obitv on the part ol" those to whom it is entrust¬ 
ed. It is of course a foregone conclusion that the au¬ 
thorities concerned had already formed their plans and 
line of policy before the conclusion of the New Contract 
advancing the loan. Perhaps our opinion on this subject 
may appeal to those who arc interested in Korean af¬ 
fairs. 

“As its name (the Loan fer New Undertakings) im¬ 
plies, we are informed that this money shall be used sole¬ 
ly for agricultural and commercial extension ana im¬ 
provements. The next point that asserts itself is—‘Wili 
the Government voluntarily undertake such public works 
as will be conducive to agricultural and commercial de¬ 
velopments, or will it advance capital to individuals for 
productive schemes to be extended throughout the coun¬ 
try, in accordance with the above named limitations ?' 

"In the present straitened financial condition of Ko¬ 
rea, it is highly desirable that tbeGoverument should pro¬ 
mote, as far as is consistent with prudence, circulating 
capital in the monev market generally, and yet this- is 
an impossibility for the Government to undertake the re¬ 
sponsibility by itself. 

"Under these circumstances therefore, and’with a view 
to facilitating such a circulation, which would naturally 
follow in the wake of enterprise, it would appear that the 
wisest and most profitable line of policy to be pursued, 
would be to use some of the loan for public undertakings 
under a decided limitation. 

"If we pass in review the many and various projects 

which could thus be carried out. the openings are so 

numerous, that it would be impossible to define them all, 
for out of one would spring further undertakings which 
however good in the abstract would, notwithstanding, 
be capable of postponement to some luture time which 
would be more favourable to their development. 

"The most pressing needs at :>resetit appear to be 
(in agricultural matters) as follows: 

"(a). That all arable land, bordering on rivers, and 
which suffers annually from disastrous floods should lie 
protected by a system of dams and drainage; 

"(b), That in fertile anti promising districts the land 
should be rendered, more so by an irrigation S' stem, and 
that promising waste and uncultivated tracts of laud 
should be brought under cultivation ; 
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“(c). That experimental farms should be established, 
in the proportion of at least, one to each province ; 

"(d), That Suitable mountains and hills should be 
selected for the planting of young trees. 

"If such projects could be carried out the country 
would soon reap the benefit, and Korean farmers would 
be able to make a much better livelihood than is now 
possible under the present primitive methods of agricul¬ 
ture. 

"As regards commercial undertakings we should sug¬ 
gest ; . . 

"(a), That in the various jH>rtx reclaiming and dredg¬ 
ing works should be undertaken, such as those proposed 
to be carried out at Chemulpo; 

"(b). That on the coast of Northern Korea, which 
ha? but few ports in comparison with the southern, 
trading ports should be established ; 

"(c), That the roads leading to the chief agricultural 
districts aud principal cities should be repaired, and if 
necessary, new roads should be constructed, thus giving 
greater iacilitics for transport of goods and communica¬ 
tion. 

"The foregoing is but an outline of what might be 
undertaken by the authorities with a part of the capital 
just obtained, and should such schemes be wisely and 
carefully* carried out, Korea would make great progress 
in agriculture and commerce, thus developing the ‘real 
strength of the country.’ 

"As the Nippon KogyoGinko intends to open a branch 
office in Korea and will advance money for long periods 
upon the securities of immovables this will, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Government undertakings, greatly facili¬ 
tate the circulation of money.” 

The tenus of the loan as given bv the same paper in 
a previous issue are 

"1, That a loan of yen 10 000,000, of which yen 
5.000,000 will be delivered at the end of March to the 
imperial Korean Central Treasury, and the remainder 
will be delivered as required.—2, That this capital be ex¬ 
pended on the improvement and extension of industry 
and Agriculture in Korea.—3, That the interest of the 
Loan is to be OVs per cent per annum, payable in two balf- 
xearly instalments. viz,in Mjiv and October.— 4-, That the 
whole of the loan shall be repaid within ten years, but 
in order to ease the strain of refunding such a large sura 
at one time at the end of five years repayment shall be 
commenced ir instalments —o, That the security is the 
Customs Revenue." 
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As the Korea Daily News said in commenting or this 
-statement, that the Semi Press Weekly has omitted to say 
that the loan was issued at 90 per 100 yen. 6 V 2 # per 
annum payable half yearly is a fair rate but with the 
Customs Revenue ns security we believe that the bonds 
might have been sold at par. Whatever may he said 
about Korea's internal finances and of which wemav 
speak later, her Customs Department has been so weli 
systematized and conducted that there is no doubt as to 
the security, Perhaps better terms could nut have been 
obtained bit with all the talk about the "Open Door” 
made bv Japan, and with all the criticisms that are now 
being made in regard to' Japan 's selfishness of interest, 
had Japan, though in control, thrown the whole matter 
open and seen what was the best that Korea could get, 
nothing but praise would have been awarded her. Korea 
now gets nine millions, hypothecates her Customs for 
and pays interest on ten millions, and by many Japan is 
blamed. Such blame would have been removed had the 
course suggested been followed. Now as to its uses; we 
are told that it is a "Loan for New Under takings” and 
the Press outlines two classes of uses namely ♦agricultural 
and commercial. In regard to the former, it is well 
known to those who have been long in the land that if* 
the Korean farmer is given the assurance that he will be 
protected in securing the result? of his labors the items 
a. and b. would ail be undertaken by the Koreans with¬ 
out intervention of the Government. This people are an 
enterprising people but as long as they knew that any 
stub improvements would but make them the prey .to the 
official class they could not be expected to undertake 
them, fiive to Korea officials that will see that JvsriCK 
is meted out mid no oublic funds need be used for these 
purposes 

The experimental farms arc a good thing, but wc 
doubt the advisability of running the country into debt 
f>n this and for tree planting. As we said in our last issul- 
a careful husbanding of Korea’s present ns<w:res would 
show a balance over and above necessan expenditure 
and this ba'. r.cc could be v.sed in par* for tins. 
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In regard to the “Commercial undertakings” let 'the 
improvement of the existing ports and the opening of 
new ones be all under the able Customs management 
and no loan need to be effected. This plan has answered 
admirably thus far and we see no reason lor a change. 
As to the "roads leading to the chief agricultural dis¬ 
tricts” and their repair: the Korean system and custom 
in vogue throughout the land is an admirable one and 
can tie easily enforced. The farmers and citizens of a dis¬ 
trict are supposed to keep the roads in repair and while 
those who have travelled in Korea may laugh at the sug¬ 
gestion that Korea's paihs and byways should be called 
roads yet the present laws can be enforced and the farm- ' 
ers will welcome their enforcement for then cU unite and 
alt get the benefit. Notably when H. E. Kim Ka Chin 
was Governor of Whang Hai Do he ordered the enforce¬ 
ment of the existing Ian.' and from the Keum Chun river 
to Haiju you could have driven in a carriage. 

Considering these facts we trust that there are other 
uses, not yet divulged, to which this money is to be put 
and that if there arc not Marquis Ito will use his power 
of veto in such a matter as this and at least postpone 
the final negotiation of such a loan till Korean internal 
affairs arc on a better touting, some of the “leaks" stop¬ 
ped up, and a definite Neex» is shown for the money. 

Since writing the above we learn that it has been 
determined to use of this ten millions, Yl,200,000 on 
water works for Chemulpo, Y£00,000 for loans to en¬ 
able the establishment of Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks, Y500,000 for the advancement of education, 
Yl, 000.000 for the repairing and construction of roads, 
V274-.000 foT-the extension of the Police service, and 
Y5GU.OOO for agricultural and experimental stations at 
Suwon. 

Even the Seoul Press which is to say the least slow to 
criticise the works of the Japanese says: 

"If it is true that" a. large portion of the new 
loan is to be diverted into the construction of 
waterworks for Chemulpo and of military roads, we 
fail to see what benefit can accrue to the Korean 
people from such waste of money, and we should 
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heartily approve of opposition to such schemes as will 
only benefit a small municipality or the army department 
of Japan in a future war with Russia. But we can hard¬ 
ly believe that Marquis I to would favour such u onc-sid- 
*rd policy.” 

In the very next issue of the St on! Press % how¬ 
ever, we see a change of front, and apparently hearty 
approval is given to those very things condemned in the 
previous issue. We extremely regret to -see this, and we 
cannot but believe that better judgment of the Press will 
hold to its criticisms quoted above. Omitting the subsidy 
of the Bank, the establishing of schools, the other three 
items for which these funds are to be used are certainly 
open to serious criticism. The municipality of Chemulpo 

is certainly able to look for its own water works and 
* 

could have issued bonds, and then the people of that local¬ 
ity who get the benefit of the water works would have 
been those who would have paid for them. As has been 
mentioned above, good roads are needed in Korea, but 
the Korean people are ready and would provide them 
without the use of this million or million and a half. We 
therefore feci that we must deprecate not simply the loan, 
but the uses to which it is to be pu{. As we have said 
before, close up the leaks, and there will be a balance 
over from K orea’s expenses. During the year referred to 
in our last issue, when the finances w’erc managed bv all 
Englishman, the expenses of the Department of War were 
on the old scale, and the amount saved from this Depart¬ 
ment alone, since the Japanese have cut dowYiTh'e Army, 
would be more than sufficient to cover many of these 
proposed improvements. 


We are glad to give Mr. .Moose's second article on 
"Decrease in Population." so that the data can be before 
students of Korea’s economic conditions, 

Mr. Moose makes a very strong point in his last 
article, but we would simply note that some of those 
whom he asked may yet have more children, that in our 
experience of one or two villages we have ascertained 
that the annual birth rate exceeds the death rate. It 
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may be that these villages being Christian, hygienic rubs 
are more carefully followed. But whatever the decision 
concerning Mr. Moose's articles may be. they certainly 
show the need of very careful instruction and training in 
orcer that the appalling death rate among the children 
mentioned by him may be diminished. 


News Calendar. 

The Foreign Communities ot Seoul ana Chemulpo will be pleated 
to welcome the return of Mr. and Mrs. A Lay (of H B.W# Vice-ConsaJ- 
etc. Chemulpo- who hit iveil in Chemulpo on S S. Ohio J1 on Friday 
Amil fitb after, a year's fnrloegh in England. Mr. T. Harrington, ■who 
ha* heeii in charge of the Vice-Consulate daring Mr. Lay's absence, 
will probably leave for Japan shortly and hi* departure will be greatly 
regretted by his numerous friends in the port. 

His stated thai Lieutenant General Inouye. Aide de Camp to the 
Htnperot of Japan, who accompanied the Resident General to Korea, 
left Seoul for Japan on the is uist. On his arrival in Tokyo be will be 
received in audience by the Japanese Emperor to give a report of mat¬ 
ters in Korea * 

We hear that the Japn-iese military authorities intend to e«tablish 
iron works on a large scale at Vong-San. for military and railway 
purposes. 

Mr Yun Hio cfaiuug who has been in duraoce vile on some charge 
of sedition bt*». been released and now propones, with the assistance of 
the Editor of the Whang Sung newspaper aud a Japanese gentleman of 
considerable note, a Mr Ogaki, to toon 1 * society for self-help. The 
society is to be Culled the cha Kang boi. 0> society for seif-help. Of this 
society and of this Japanese gentleman the Korea Daily News says 
•'The Japanese promoter is a gentleman named Mr Og&ki. He is we 
believe well known in Japan, where he fans e considerable following. 
The objects of this society arc fairly clearly indicated liy its btie. 
It is intended to substitute the improvement of the individual Korean 
for sweeping Tcforms Behind all this there-lies of conise the idea tbir. 
the present nnoinnlons stale of affairs may be doite away with and 
Korea become cnce more independent. And in this connection the fact 
tbHta patriotic Japanese subject is interesting biruselt ic the movement 
on’li fur rvplsinat'ita UVhirejuH the plensurt* ««f meeting Mr. OgaVi 
«nd believe him to be a sincere anil far sighted man. be contends that 
by assuming a protectorate over Korea Ja^en is antagonizing tbe Korean 
people without gaining for herself any legitimate advantages. He be¬ 
lieves that reforms imposed upon a country by a dictator cannot be per¬ 
manent or real He thicks—end we do not believe his ideas are Utopian 
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—that tbe reforms so nece>Siiry to Kow can bf effected by the Korean 
people themselves, arid that such reforms would be **f far greater value 
and permanency than thrive forced upi c tbe o*Hltilry hy an alien power 
Mi. Oxa*!, aod the many influential Kutcons wLuare co-operating wjx'i 
iiitn. believe that the interests of the nttious of she Far .East lie in the 
encouragement cf a spirit of amity between them, ami st is foreseen 
that tbe policy of coercion now being edopied here will only defeat this 
object. The society is yet only in its icfaucy hot we are sure that its 
aiuie will receive the sympathy of ell well*wishers of Korea, japan's 
attempts to dominate the Far East only saddle liar with enormous ex¬ 
pense and responsibilities, while a spirit of conciliation and friendly 
guidance will inevitably cement the friendabip between kindred I'owcrs 
and strengthen the friendship which should of course exist between 
•ueb countries as Japan. Korea and Chius. In vder to dis*eiuinaic its 
Tiewe, the society intends to issue a newspaper, and we believe that the 
consent of the authorities concerned na6 already beer obtained for it6 
organization.” 

Sir John Iordan had the honor of being received by the King ©d 
February 15 upon bis return home iron Seoul, and npoc relinquishing 
his appointment at His Majesty’s Minister- Resident and Consul- Gen- 
eral in Mores. He has had 50 years' experience in the East. Ke went 
out to China in 187b as a student interpreter, an*l a dozen years Jaler be 
was appointed Assistant Chinese Secretary to the British Legation in 
Peking, becoming Secretary shortly ttterwards. He came to Korea 
in J&96, and during the whole of the recent troubles he bad charge of 
British interests in this country. 

Marquis Ito is reported to have decided to retain Mr. Sieves*' ser¬ 
vices for the Residency Genera! exclusively. 

A ceremony in connection with the inauguration of a small section 
of The Seoul-Wiju Railway at which Genera'. Hasegawa and his staff 
were present wai held on April the third. 

It i6 now reported that amnesty has not yet been -granted to tbe 
refugees now in Japan. Tbe Minister for Law is reported to he oppos¬ 
ing the scheme. 

1 'r Tegrct to record tbe in justice exhibited in tbe following, in 
connection with tbe investigation into the attack ou Mi. Yi Reuu-Taik 
it duet not appear that Mr. Sim Sang-Hoon has been convicted of com¬ 
plicity. He is, however, to be banished for three years. We hac. hoped 
that now that Japan controls tbe conns eucb actions were impossible. 
However we are glad to say that we hear that his fate is atill in 
abeyance and that several of the Cabinet Minifters are insistirg npoti 
his exoneration and release. 

It is reported tbut the railways which are to connect GeDsau with 
Seoul and Ting-Yang will not be completed tbis year as the Jipancse 
are suffering for waDt of capital. Certain Japanese are said to have a 
scheme on foot for tbe construction of a railway between Kunsan and 
Cbnncbin. 

Prince Eni Wba reached South Gate station by special train at 4 
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o'clock on tbe afternoon of April the 6th. Hi* arrival .was made the 
occasion for a demontriLtir.tr greater tbwn anything Seoul has witnessed 
f«v rr.aDv year*. The PnncewBt. driven off in Marquis Ito's carria.ee to 
tUe Pale.oc where he was received in formal audience hv the Emperor 
>.rifi the other Prince? after which he was taken by Marquis Ho to a 
Hwse ic tire Japanese quarter of the city where His Highness will, for 
tie time being, reside, while bis Palace is being put in readiness. 

At the request of the Korean Government the Residency General 
agreed lUat the Japanese D.strict Post Offices in various districts in the 
interior should have control of tlie payment and the ieceiviog of mon¬ 
ey ti. and front the national treasury; the Japanese Diet passed a Sill 
gtariling Ven >5.000 to meet the necessary expenses. The Korean and 
J*ptne*e authorities are now making arrangement* for putting tlie 
plan into effect, which will probably be next month. 

It is minn-.inced that Prince Eui-Wha was received in audience by 
the Emperos on the Stb Wist, and on that occasion His Majesty be¬ 
stowed upon the Prince two decorations riztbat of the Grand Cordon of 
the Golden MntMire. and that of the Grander Order of Merit. Prince 
Kui-Wlia having spent most of his cs'ly life abroad hod not as yet 
received any .decoration from the Emperor. 

The Seoul frets of ■'pril ijtb says "Tokio Telegram, April 9th. 
r • 30 p ni;—•■According to a Peking telegram the »lancbarian Steam¬ 
ship Company has heen’organized with a capital of Yen yxi.wu. as a 
joint undertaking of China and Japan: the object of this company is 
to navigate the rivers Yon-Ha. Tai-Tong. ond Song-Wha in Maucburia, 
and in Korea the Yalu. The Company will commence operations in 
May." 

Mr. Mtg.no hoa loft Kor*M. fur ftohotl vi«i« Ir. lb* Japanese Capital. 

Mr. Ko Hei-Kinng. who is exceedingly popular with all foreign 
residents in Seoul, is to be congratulated on his receat appointment as 
Vice-President of the Ceremonial .Bureau. 

1 Wr are informed lh«t the number of Japanese holding official 
positions in Korea now amuunts to 1700. They we divided rongbly 


into three classes, as follows : 

Employees of the Residency General and Residencies 500 

Gendarmes . .. ...... 600 

Police .. . 900 


There can be little doubt that Korea will ultimately be compelled 
to pay for the support of these unwelcome and uninvited lodgers. ” 

A '-cry slight shock of eurtbquuke was felt it» Seoal at ubont 1.30 
p. m. yesterday. 

Mr. A. F. Laws of the English Church Mission to Korea, who ha*, 
foe the last nine years been doing most excellent medical work in 
connection with the Mission on Kanghoo Island, left Seoul on the 
morning of April 7th for Chemulpo en route for EogUnd, oo furlough. 
He will be much missed and all who know him will wish him bon 
voyage and a speedy return 

On the 21st inst Marqui* Ito left Korea ior Japan to witness tbe 
Military Review. How prolonged tbe stay will be is not known. 
Ihiring Marquis Itii’s absence the work of the Residency-General will 
of coarse bo under tbe care 0/ H. E. Mr. T sura liar a the Ihrector- 
General. ' 

Mr Song-Pyung-Hee announces that he will build a large temple 
io Seoul to cost about Soo.ooo Yen to be collected from the mem¬ 
bers of the 11 Chin-Hoi all over tbe land. 

We are glad to note tba: Dr. ‘Hahn ia now at the American Mine*, 
but will return to Pveng Yaag early in May and will arrive at Sebol 
©c Mav abth. 
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Gleaning-* by the Wayside. 

Upon a former trip to some new groups leading 
through the Hay-in-sa mountains of Hapchun county in 
the northwest of South Krung Sang province much 
was heard of a famous Buddhist temple founded many 
hundreds of years ago and reputed to have in residence 
some thousands of priests; so recently when again in 
that region I determined to spend a night there, if pos¬ 
sible, and have a look at so famous an old place. Fortu¬ 
nately the development of the native church in that re¬ 
gion made a visit not only possible, but quite in the line 
of my travels. 

Though the route at this time pursued was more de¬ 
vious, a comparatively direct and easy road is from Tai- 
ku westwardly SO li to Koryung Upnai, and from there 
some 25 ft over a narrow but not difficult mountain 
pass will bring one in front of Hapchun Upnai, or what 
at least has been such a number of times, though just 
now the officials have their residence at what is com¬ 
monly known as the old magistracy. Leaving here the 
road broad and smooth follows in general the course of 
the mountain stream, which flows down from the divid¬ 
ing heights ofKay in-sa, a gny.care free child, singing as 
it goes its cheery way to sport with its reunited sister 
in the broad lap of mother Ocean. Some 30 It further on 
it parses under a high decorated beam laid upon pillars, 
not like that which so often delights the eye at the en¬ 
trance to temples in japan, but similar to those c&m- 
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mohly found in the market place of country towns; and 
in front of embellished obolisques, or stone pagodas, call¬ 
ed by the Korean "taps.” These ‘‘taps” mark the site 
of temples, and are often seen standing solitary in the 
miJst of productive field shearing sad and silent testimony 
to the decadence of that form of religion, or at least the 
disappearance of its fane from that spot. At length the 
road leads to the temple itself deep in the recesses of the 
mountains whose streams in the constant sh! sh! of fall¬ 
ing water seem to bid all be silent and adore the gran¬ 
deur of creation. 

It was beside one of these streams that I saw for the 
first time the manufacturing of Korean pajxrr. There are 
usually two common lines of appeal to the beholder of a 
process of manufacture: the qualitative or modem, an 
illustration of which is a new cotton mill in New Eng¬ 
land, one of whose buildings measures 1,900 feet long bt- 
lot) feet broad with 8stories; the other is primitivetiess. 

Paper making as observed at this place can hardly 
be said to have impressed m? in the former way, for here 
there were neither buildings, machinery, nor finished stock 
iu hand. As we approached we saw a number of small 
fields in barley in the midst of which were numerous 
roots of the paper mulberry from which all the saplings 
hail been cut to make the paper which was then in pro¬ 
cess of manufacture. These are put in a kiln not unlike 
that used for the burning of lime, or for preparing the 
Hemp stalk before extracting the liber. They are treated 
there tiil the bark can be casilv removed, which is then 
allowed to soak a long time in the running stream, till 

the inner layer or fiber can be detached. This is then 
beaten into a shreddy pulp and washed, afterwards to 
be boiled or steamed for a clay in an iron pot, much like 
that in which they boil their rice. It is taken from there 
and again thoroughly washed and worked up into a 
more completely disi/ilegratcd slate, when ic is finally 
dissolved in a vat of water in which the roots of certain 
mountain bushes have long soaked, and also .the ashes 
of bean bushes and pods have been dissolved. This com¬ 
position being worked into proper solution it is ready to 
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be made into paper. From a cross Ijcam a frame is sus¬ 
pended upon which a piece of matting the size of'2 sheets 
of paper is laid. This matting is made by fastening a 
layer of fine weed stalks together, retaining the film of 
paper, but permitting the excess of water to drain 
through. This is dipped into the vat upon the sus¬ 
pended frame 7 times, varying no doubt \viih the thin¬ 
ness of the paper required. The motion is once to right 
and once to left then 5 times forward, thus uniting the 
fiber and giving strength to the paper. The mar is then 
placed on a flat stone the film side down and rolled with 
a wooden roller, expressing the water and separating 
the sheet from the mat. Each sheet is kept separate 
from the other by inserting a slender reed along the edge. 
After some hundred of sheets have thus been deposited 
they are taken and hung separately in an oven, where 
when the drying process has been completed the paper is 
ready for the market; and though for us only a matter 
of idle thought it has its fluctuations which the manu¬ 
facturer is no more slow to take advantage of. 

From there we continued on the rood which ran 
sometimes beneath sheer precipices upon the bare sur¬ 
face of which large Chinese characters had been engraved, 
the engraver having evidently been let down from above 
as the remains of thick ropes seemed to indicate, show¬ 
ing the Koreans too to be sharers in that almost univer¬ 
sal desire for fame that writes its name in public places 
and in rill languages; and sometimes in the grateful 
shade and fragrant atmosphere of pine leading up a nar¬ 
row valley broadening as we ascended at last opening 
upon a broad basin near the top of the mountains, where 
the ordinary pine gave place to spruce, chestnut, birch 
and other deciduous trees besides many parasitic vines 
and hushes. The season being early only the violet, 
azalias, and one or two other small flowers were in 
bloom, though they arc reputed to grow i*.» great variety 
and prolusion. Animal life of all kinds seemed to be 
scarce, tho in proximity to a community of people on? 
of whose great characteristics is regard fur animal life. 
Even the spring song of a bird was rarely 1 "d. He:e, 
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sequestered from the world, but lacking- that spirit of 
gaiety so characterestic of the pictures of the monks of 
the Middle Ages, lives a community of celibate priests of 
Buddha, lonely in their celibacy as a number confessed, 
and not knowing why celibacy should be required in 
Kojea when not in Japan, but accepting it as they do 
other parts of the system without understanding and 
without protest. The fame had far outstripped the fact 
in this case as in many another, and to my sarprise hard* 
\y 200 persons belonged to the community, and the 
buildings were neither many nor worthy of special men¬ 
tion. 

Two buildings standing side by side and similar in 
size and appearance, sheltered thousands of wood plates, 
all arranged in thorough order, from which their book 
had been printed for ages, truly a strange sight aside 
from the statement of our guide—the leader of the com- 
murtiity, “that no bird had ever entered these sacred 
precincts, and whoever : i» the course of his engraving 
made n mistake was suddenly and mysteriously visited 
by death”—himself haring been once witness to such 
retribution upon the careless. In the temple itself, more 
interesting than the idols—though these were of goodly 
size and numljer, were a series of paintings illustrating 
scenes in the life of Buddha, as we would say “from the 
cradle to the grave,” save there was neither cradle nor 
grave as 1 recall. Though wrought upon principles not 
obtaining in modern art they arc r<cvcrthclcss finely con¬ 
ceived. well executed, and worth careful study. Another 
building shelters the sacred image of an old roan with a 
punctured breast like a wound from a modem army rifle, 
reputed to have been re-born in the adjoining county of 
Kachan**, a stray visitor from a country all whose inhab¬ 
itants he reported to have this defect—or perhaps more 
correctly representing their view, virtue. Whether less 
self-sacrificing or of less migratory spirit, no representa¬ 
tive of the laud of one-eyed citizens had come to bless 
this community, though in common with the ordinary 
Korean, they have firm belief in the existence of such a 
nation. Yet even there the light of the new day is bremk- 
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ing in. and while it is in painful contrast with the dark¬ 
ness that has served for their light, the young* men at 
least seem not loathe to welcome and profit by its pre¬ 
sence. But whatever else they are ignorant of they seem¬ 
ed to have learned to be humble and hospitable. We 
were kindly received, and the same pleasant room then 
•vacated especially for us, was said to be at our disposal 
anytime we were minded to accept their meagre hospi¬ 
tality. 

Leaving there in the dew of early morning and as¬ 
cending by an embowered path to the height dividing 
the two counties we early came upon a party of gold 
diggers, who if their losses belied them not, had scarcely 
realized the fortune that lures so many from mildly pro¬ 
fitable if not romantic occupations, to hardship, danger, 
and death. They were then just beginning to dig a chan¬ 
nel and prepare a sluice for the washing of the dirt, an 
operation covering several days. Whether from fear of 
having it known that they possessed gold, or whether as 
they declared they had eaten all their savings during 
their enforced idleness on account of the cold of winter, 
or not, we were unable by dint of persuasion to buy even 
enough to adorn a cravat. The next day, which was the 
Sabbath, was spent with the last group of Christians, 
from whence we returned home tired from the frequent 
crossing of high mountain passes, but with pleasant 
memories of ail that we bad seen. 

W.'E Smith. 


Translation of the Scriptures into Korean. 

1,237 Bibles and Ola Testaments in Chinese Script, 
16,967 .New Testaments, (15,000 in Native Script) and 
13S.4&6 Portions: or a total output of 
156,690 Scriptures from the Bible House in Seoul in 
1905. And this, too, in a land where a score of years 
ago there was not a single convert, and a dozen years 
ago barelv two bund red -v\ angelical church members! 
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The Korea-American Treaty was signed in 1SS2. 
The first Protestant missionary. Dr. H. N. Allen, entered 
the country in 18S4-, followed by Revs. H. G. Underwood 
and n G Appenzeller, and Drs. \Y. B. Scranton and J. W 
Heron in lSNo. These five missionaries appointed two 
of their number, Messrs. Underwood and Appenzeller, to 
translate the Scriptures; Mark’s Gospel was prepared in 
1886, and published by the National Bible Society of 
Scotland at Yokohama in 1SS7. Acting upon the sage 
advice of Dr. Hepburn, the veteran translator of the 
Bible in Japan, Bible work in Korea was put upon a de¬ 
finite. authoritative basis by the organization of The 
Permanent Bible Committee and the adoption of a Con¬ 
stitution and Bye-laws April 11, 18S?. So early and so 
important a place was assigned to Bible Translation in 
the programme of missions in Korea. And God has 
honored his Word. Korea ranks next to Uganda as a 
“marvel of modern missions." The first convert was 
baptized in Seoul, July, 1886; twenty more were added 
in 1887. During the last ten years the work has grown 
by leaps and bounds, so that in 1905 statistics showed, 
in round numbers, 600 meeting places with a total aver¬ 
age attendance of 36,000, and a total following of over 
50,000. Of these, 14.000 were full members, 16,000 
catechumens or probationers, and the rest lavoiably dis¬ 
posed and more or less regular attendants. 

These 600 congregations contributed a total of over 
$20,000, U. S. gold. Furthermore, not to »|>eal\ of 
other places, in Seoul, Pyeng Yang and Stmchun, classes 
for Bible Study were held for ten days or two weeks in 
January and February 1906 with daily attendance of 
400,800 and 3,050 respectively. During two weeks of 
special revival services in Pyeng Yang City 1,500 profes¬ 
sed faith and promised to keep the Sabbath, 

To supply the great anti growing demand for Scrip¬ 
tures the Bible Committee nt its regular annual meeting 
February 1906, voted to print 25,000 large type and 
25,000 small type New Testaments, and 125,000 Gos- 
ptls ami Acts. Adding 50,000 G. & A. received from the 
Press in February w; have a grand total of 225,000 
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Scriptures in the vernacular in the first half of 19061 
Genesis, Psalms, Proverbs anti perhaps other Old Testa¬ 
ment portions will be published in the latter part of the 
year. 

The following historical sketch airastogive, as briefly 
as may he consistent with clearness and accuracy, the 
various steps that have led up to the above results. It 
is highly fitting that some such sketch should appear at 
this time, for the Spring uf 1906 marks an epoch in the 
history of Bible Translation in Korea. It marks the 
completion of a round dozen years of Board's work. The 
Board ol Official Translators was organized in the Fall 
of 1893, but began joint work at irregular intervals 
upon the New Testament April 4, 1894. It furnish¬ 
es the third milestone in the progress of New Testament 
publication. The first edition of the whole New Testa¬ 
ment published by the Bible Committee appeared in 
1900; the second, revised, in 1904; and the third, emend¬ 
ed, in 1906. With the appearance of this “Authorized 
Version" of the New Testament, the Board is now set 
free to devote its undivided attention to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, upon which considerable individual work has al- 
ready been done in audition to the Board's version of 
Genesis and Psalms mentioned above. 

Before entering upon a detailed account of Transla¬ 
tion Work in Korea, a few words about the country 
and language arc in order. Since the ChinoJapanc.se 
and Russo-Japanese wars, both of which were fought 
over Korea, everyone knows something about the loca¬ 
tion, climate and characteristics of tins once "Hermit 
Nation. ,r Our present purpose is merely to indicate the 
great antiquity of the country and record the changes, 
historical and political, that have taken place. 

Korea’s reply to America's proposal to enter into 
treaty relations iti 1871 was the bombardment of Ad¬ 
miral Rogers' fleet and the arrogant declaration: “Korea 
is satisfied with her civilization of four thousand years, 
and wants no other." The first king, Tnngun, 2200 
B. C., antedates Abraham 400years. He is said to have 
lived 1048years, thus outclassing Methuselah! History 
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proper begins with Kija, who tame over from China 
1122 B. C. with five thousand followers, and introduced 
Chinese cuBtoms and civilization. His well and grave 
and traces of his ancient capital are still shown at Pyeng 
Yang. His di'nast}' lasted about 1 OCX) years, and was 
succeeded by the period of the Sara Han or Three Rival 
Kingdoms; which in the course of another one thousand 
years were fused into one kingdom called Ko-ryu (Ko¬ 
rea). Ko-rvu lasted from 936 to 1392 A. D-. at which 
latter date the founder of the reigning dynasty ascended 
the throne and changed the name of the country back to 
Cho-sun, the ancient name in vogue under Tangun and 
Kija. So the name by which Westerners know the coun¬ 
try, Korea, went out of fashion with the natives one 
hundred years before Columbus discovered America! 
Korea means the “Land of high mountains and spark¬ 
ling streams;” Cho-sun, the "Land of Morning Fresh¬ 
ness," or as the native puis it, “Fair as the Morning”— 
both beautiful names for a beautiful country! 

Partly out of supirstituus regard for an old prophecy 
that the dynasty would only last 500 years, and partly 
as a “declaration of independence” after the Japan-China 
war, the reigning monarch exchanged his robes of royal 
red for imperial yellow, and selected a. new name for his 
country, Tai Han, or “Great Han.” Ten years of nom¬ 
inal independence charactered by court intrigues, offi¬ 
cial corruption, and alternate coquetting with Russia 
and Japan, were followed by the Russo-Japanese war; 
and in December, 1905, "Great Han” became a Protect¬ 
orate of Japan. 

•The Korean language is polysyllabic and highly in¬ 
flected, being equipped with nine cases and about a 
thousand verb endings. As spoken it has neither the ex¬ 
aggerated tones of Chinese, nor the staccato, metallic 
click of Japanese. Although mutually unintelligible in 
speech, n Japanese, □. Chinaman, and a Korean can carry 
on a perfectly intelligible conversation by writing, the 
use of the Chinese characters being common to the three 
countries. 

There are three kinds of script in daily use; Har.-mun, 
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or pure Chinese; Kuk-mun, or native characters; and 
Kuk-Haa-mun, or Mixed Script, a combination of the 
other too. The first has been used by court, gentry and 
scholars for ages; but because of the endless number of 
characters that must be committed to memory, the in¬ 
volved construction and inverted order of the sentence, 
and the lack of noun and verb endings, the pure Chinese 
script is exceedingly difficult and lacking in precision. 
Yet thousands of Chinese Bibles and tracts are imported 
every year, and the large majority of church leaders and 
native helpers still cling to their Chinese New Testaments 
in preference to the vernacular. 

The Kuk-mun, or native alphabet, invented about 
1450 A.D. is said to be one of the most perfect alphabets 
in existence- Its eleven vowels and fourteen consonants 
are always written syllabically, in groups of two, three 
or four letters. As compared with the Chinese, the chief 
merits of tbe native script are simplicity, ease of acquisi¬ 
tion, great variety and precision of inflections, and na¬ 
tural order of words in the sentence- Its defects are, 
firstly, uncertainty as to the meaning of Sino-Koreau 
words without the Chinese character; e. g. Shi>i maj’ 
mean God, devil, shoe, faith, new, etc.—4-6 different Chin¬ 
ese characters represented by one syllable^ In the case 
of new terms or unfamiliar expressions, it is always 
necessary to give the Chinese etymology. • Secondly, the 
native custom of printing with large type'in vertical col- 
pmns and spacing syllables instead of words makes it 
difficult for the eye to catch a word at a glance—espec¬ 
ially of eight or ten syllables in length—and gives a mo¬ 
notonous, unattractive appearance to the page. The 
native scholar complains of great difficulty in remember¬ 
ing what be reads in Kuk-mun. It does not catch the 
eye nor stick in the memory like Chinese characters. 
Hence the delight with which the better educated among 
the Christians hail the appearance of the Mixed Script 
edition of the Board’s Xew Testament version, 20,000 
copies of which have just beer issued from the Fukuiai 
Press, Yokohama. This is simply the Board’s version 
with all the word-stems, except proper nouns, put in the 
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Chinese character, and all inflections, etc., in the native 
script, thus remedying the two chief defects of the other 
systems of writing ; viz . iudefiniteness of words in native 
script, and lack of ordinal in the Chinese. 

With Mixed Script editions of the Scriptures for read¬ 
ers of Chinese, and word-spaced varied type, attractively 
bound editions in the vernacular for the great mass of 
the people, the Bible Societies are now we!3 equipped for 
their great work of supplying all classes with the Word 
of God. In order to give a clear view of the various 
sLages through which the work of Bible Translation has 
passed the following outline has been followed 

J. Extra Korea*;’■ Ross in.Mai’chuTia lSTS-l889. 

(2. Rijiuei in Japan, 38&3-188o. 

3. Preparation, 18S7-1S93. 

{Individualand Corr.mitte work.) 

1. Over-organiza¬ 
tion. 1S93-1890. 

2. Simplification, 
1897-3902. 

3. Re-organization, 
1902-1906. 


II. Intka Kokean 


2. Board Work 


1. hXTKA KOKEAN. 

1. The Ross Version. In 1S75 the Revs. John Ross 
ami John MacIntyre of the 17. P. Church of Scotland mis¬ 
sion in Manchuria came into contact with Koreans on 
the border and began to study their language. Saw 
Sang Yun, tlic oiliest convert in Korea, was baptized by- 
Mr. Ross in Mukden and has beer, so prominently con¬ 
nected with Presbyterian Mission work in Seoul as to 
have won the unofficial title “Saw the evangelist." 

Rinding that an educated Korean could render the 
Chinese version of the Scriptures into vernacular Korean, 
Mr. Ross and las colleague, Rev. John McIntyre, under¬ 
took the translation of the New Testament with this 
first draft as a basis. Jr. 1£79 the National Bible Society 
of Scotland agreed to refund past expenses and to pro¬ 
vide type for a tentative edition of the Gospels of St. 
Luke and St. John “in order to see whether the transla¬ 
tion was satisfactory." Three thousand of each of these 
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two gospels were published early in 1882. These books 
were in northwestern Korean; but with the help of a 
native recently arrived from Seoul an attempt was made 
to remove provincialisms, and to print 1000 copies of St. 
John “in the dialect of the capital—with but moderate 
success." At this point it was arranged that the B. F. 
B. S. should take o\cr the work. Acts and revised St, 
Luke were printed in 1883, Matthew, Mark and revised 
John followed in 1884, and the whole Xew Testament 
seems to have been completed in 1889. 

2. Rijutei's Versions. During 1882. a Korean named 
Ye Suchon (Rijutei in Japanese.i while on a visit to Japan 
came into contact with Christianity, and professed con¬ 
version. In 1883, at the instance of Rev. H. Loomis, 
Agent of the American Bible Society, Japan, he began to 
translate Mark from the Chinese. This gospel was 
published at- Yokohama in 1885. Another edition of 
the Gospels and Acts in Chino-Korean (simply the Chin¬ 
ese with Korean ending indicated by certain arbitrary 
Chinese characters along side) was prepared by this man 
Rijutei and published by the B. F. B. S. in Yokohama in 
1884. 

By a comparison of dates it will appear that the 
Ross and Rijutei versions had a special part to play in 
the providence of God in the inauguration of mission 
work in Korea. The Ross editions of the various Gos¬ 
pels and Arts were sent across the border into north¬ 
western Korea and dwubtle&a helped to pn-prire the soil 
for what has dcvelo|>ecl into the most fruitful work of 
grace in the whole field. This iirst need-sowing hy colpor¬ 
teurs preceded the first arrival of missionaries by several 
years. Furthermore, when Messrs. Urderwootl anti Ap- 
pcnzcller arrived in Japan er, route to open mission work 
in Korea, they found Rijutei's version of Marl:, iu*T 

published, ready to hand. In fact, the* stepped asJuve 
at Chemulpo with copies of this gospel in their hands 

Fnfortunate!v however, these ••Extra Korean vt*r- 

4 

si ons” proved to he extra rraimiry Korean, in the literal 
sense of the word. That is, instead of approaching as 
near as possible to the colloquial so that all might unde r- 
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stand, these versions retained the stilted literary style of 
the Chinese, many passages and expressions being simply 

Chinese dressed in native script. It is due Mr. Koss to 
sav that he made an effort to “remove all the Chinese 
expressions which had disfigured the first edition” but lie 
was handicapped by having to work from the Chinese 
instead of the Korean side. When the attempt to cor¬ 
rect the Ross version was made from the Korean side bv 
the appointment of a committee of Seoul missionaries in 
18S9. they were handicapped and two years time practi¬ 
cally thrown away by being definitely limited to correc¬ 
tions of spelling. The trouble was not with the spelling, 
but with the words themselves and the whole style of 
the book. Hence, after thus correcting Luke and Kt>- 
mans and republishing them in 1896. the task was 
abandoned and the Ross version laid on the shelf. But 
these extra Korean versions had filled an otherwise to 
tally vacant place in the inauguration of mission work, 
and the names of Ross, McIntyre and Rijutei will be held 
in grateful remembrance by all Korean missionaries. 

II. INTRA-KOREAN VERSIONS. 

1. The Preliminary Stage of many committees and 
individual preparation; 1SS7-1893. First, os noted in 
the beginning of this article.a committee of two mission¬ 
aries prepared and published a translation of Mark in 
ihe winter of 'Hfh’ST before they had been on the field 
two years! This edition was republished at Seoul by 
the Bible Committee in 1893. Early in 1887, three Com¬ 
mittees were organized: the Permanent Bible Committee, 
the Translating Committee.and the General Revising 
Committee, the personnel of each being the same four 
missionaries. in 1889. at the request of the B. F. B. 8. 

:i committee of two was appointed to correct the Ross 
Version, as noted above. Again, iu June. 1890, the Per- , 
manent Bible Committee “Appointed a committee of 
two r»> prepare w ithin two years from dale a tentative 
edition of the whole New Testament.” Easier said than 
done'. The Revs. H. G. Underwood and W. B. Scranton, 
M. P., entered upon their ap^n'inted task with great 
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enthusiasm: but before they could do more* than lav 
plans and formulate rules, both were obliged to return 
to the United States on account of sickness in their fami¬ 
lies. Their places were taken by Revs. H. G. Appenzellcr 
and J. S. Gale. Mr. Appenzeiler prepared a translation 
of Matthew and Mark ; and Mr. Gale of John and Acts. 
In January 1892. a small edition of thirty copies of this 
Matthew was printed for the use of the Revising Com¬ 
mittee and other ''students of the Korean language in¬ 
terested in securing the best translation possible." 

About this time Rev. M. C. Fenwick prepared on ex¬ 
perimental edition of John’s Gospel with Chinese and 
native script in parallel columns. 

To sum up result: Despite changes of personnel and 
plans of work, lack of facilities, and manifold interrup¬ 
tions incidental to pioneer mission work, we find that 
individual versions of two thirds of the New Testament 


were ready for the Revising Committee to begin work 
upon at the close of this preliminary period. At this 
juncture, Mr. Alexander Kenmure visited Seoul as agent 
of the B. F. B. S.. Acting upon suggestions made by 
him the work was remodelled along the lines of Bible 
Translation in China. The Revising Committee was 
abolished, and a Board of Official Translators created. 

2. Board Work. (I) Period of over-organization, 
1S93-1896. In May 1893, a revised constitution was 
adopted providing for Permanent Executive Bilik- Com¬ 
mittee, to consist, of two members from each Protestant 
evangelical mission. This committee had “charge of the 
translation, revision, publication and conservation ol 
the text of the Holy Scriptures in the Korean language.’* 
with authority to select n Board of Official Translators. 


The Revs. H. G. Underwood, D.D., and Jas. S Gale of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. Revs. H. G. Apiwnzeller 
and W. B. Scranton. M. D., of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and Rev. M. N. Trollope ol the Church 
of England Mission, were elected members of the Board 
and took up the work dr >u,vo. Two years later, Kcv \V. 


D. Reynolds, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 


South, was added to the Board. The first meeting of 
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tht- Board was held October 11. JS93, at Dr. Scranton's 
house and was organized with Dr. Underwood as chair¬ 
man.and Dr. Scranrton. secretary' The plan of work 
adopted from China, while thorough and theoretically 
admirable, proved so cumbrous as to be well nigh un¬ 
workable. It was as follows; 

The various books of Scripture having been ap- 
portioned among the Translators, the individual 
translation of each was to be copied in every sixth 
column upon paper specially ruled for Board use, and 
then circulated uv the Secretary for criticism. After 
each member had recorded his suggested renderings in 
the column headed by his initial the original translator 
made a second version <m the basis of this polyglot of 
individual renderings. T:\c copies of this second version 
were then to be made, one for each of the other members. 
A her sufficient time had been allowed for each member 
to go over this copy joeing down criticisms, the Board 
nift in consecutive sessions to discuss and vote upon the 
manuscript, verse by verse. The whole book had then 
to be recopied and verified. There were'thus three 
stages in the preparation of the “Tentative Edition" of 
the Board. (3) The individual translator’s draft made 
with the aid ol a native assistant; 1 2) The provisional 
version, a revision of No. U) upon the basis of the writ¬ 
ten suggestions of the other members: (3) The Board's 
version, a joint revision of No. (2). 

During this period of three years laborious effort to 
carry out a too elaborate plan of work, the Board met 
only 31 times, twenty of these meetings being taken up 
with joint, revision of pari of Matthew’s gospel. The 
rest of the time that could be devoted to translation 
work was taken up with the Epistles, eight or ter. of 
which had reached the "provision« ,M stage and were 
vendv’ for joint revision by the Board, at the clo.se of 
th is first period of its activity. .Meantime the Permanent 
Executive Bible Committee feeling the necessity for sup¬ 
plying the missionaries and Korean Christians with such 
translations of the Scriptures as were available, publish¬ 
ed under the auspices of the three Bible Societies an edi- 
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tion of 1500, each, of the Gospels ami Acts in 1S95, and 
a second edition of 5600 each in 1896. 

None of those but Matthew had passed beyond the 
first stage of preparation, so that the Board consented 
to their publication with great reluctance. The edition 
was received with such favor, how ever k that the B. C. 
determined to print the remaining; Books of the New 
Testament just as they were, whether in the inital or 
secondary stage of preparation ; and in October’96 re¬ 
commended ‘-that the Board now concentrate its atten¬ 
tion upon the preparation of a regular Tentative Version 
of the Gospels and Acts, before going on with the rest of 
the New Testament.” The Board accordingly laid plans 
to meet three times a week, and work steadily on to¬ 
gether for as lengthy periods as other missionary duties 
would allow, 

2. Period of Simplification of Methods and rapid 
publication; 1897-1901. 

Having tested theoretical rules in actual practice for 
three years, the second stage of preparation was drop 
ped from the Board’s programme. The time already 
spent, however, in mutual criticism and revision of one 
another’s work was not thrown away, inasmuch as it 
tended to produce greater uniformity of style and render¬ 
ings, and established certain principles of translation for 
the guidance of each member in preparing the remaining 
Books for publication. These were published as follows: 
Colossians, 1 and' II Peter in 1897; Romans to II Cor¬ 
inthians, Philippians, I ThessalonianstoTitus, Hebrew's, 
James, I John to Jude in 1898 ; and the remainder in 
1900. The whole translation was based on the Greek 
text underlying the English K. V. 

In addition to all this separate work, the Board held 
consecutive sessions three times a week the first half of 
1897, five times a week in June and July, 1899; again in 
May 1899; throughout fall and winter of 1899; and in 
May 1900 by the revision of Romans completed the 
Board’s Tentative Version of two thirds of the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

During 1900, an edition of 12,000 New Testaments 
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in large tvj>e was printed at the Methodist Press, Seoul, 
and a small type edition of 15,000 New. Testaments and 
10.000 Gospels and Acts at theFuknin Press, Yokohama. 

Quoting Mr. Kcnniurc’s report to the Bible Commit¬ 
tee: 

“A public thanksgiving service in recognition of the 
first translation of the New Testament ic Korea was 
held on Sunday,September 9, at 3:30 3>. M. in the 'First 
M. E. Church, Seoul. The meeting was a great success. 
The chairman of the committee, Rev. S. A. Moffett, pre¬ 
sided and was supported on the platform by the British 
and American Ministers, and the Agents of the American 
and the British and Foreign Bible Societies. The speak¬ 
ers were the chairman; the Rev. Henry Loomis, Agent/>f 
the American Bible Society; the Rev. H. G. Underwood, 
D. D., who spoke in Korean; the Hon. H. N. Allen, U. S. 
Minister, who in the name of the three Bible Societies 
presented socially bound New Testaments to the Trans¬ 
lators and their native assistants, and the Rev. \V. B. 
Scranton, M. D. r who responded in English. The church 
was crowded to the door and all felt that a great inspira¬ 
tion hack been received.” 

The demand for New Testament Scriptures having 
been thus supplied, the Board turned to the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Nine Books had been assigned to various mem¬ 
bers; and December 3rd, 1900, the Board met for its 
winter session, and began work; upon the Psalms, the 
first draft of which had been prepared by Dr. Underwood. 
Ifa 1898 a selection from the Psalms had been prepared 
and published by Mr. A. A. Pieters, at that time in the 
employ of the American Bible Society. 

Furloughs of four out of five members falling due, 
Board wbrk was practically suspended for the larger 
part of two years. In May ,'1901, the revision of Psalms 
was carried to Psalm 31. In April, 1902, three mem¬ 
bers prepared a transliteration of all the Scripture 
UHtnes, and revised I Corinthians to chapter G. The ex¬ 
igencies of mission work necessitating Mr.' Reynolds' 
presence in Mokpo, the other two members decided to 
join him there for another month’s work upon Corinth- 
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Ians before the rainy season. Dr. Gale arrived, on time 
and while waiting for Mr. Apperaeller, the 7th chapter 
of I Corinthians was translated. Mr. Appexmdler never 
came. Detained at first by a mission engagement and 
again by bodily injuries inflicted by Japanese coolies, he 
finally hoarded the S. S. Kuroagawa for Mokpo, and 
went down with the ship in a collision just before 
midnight June 11, 1902. The following extract from the 
Board’s Minute on the death of this beloved brother is 
**rrly in place: “As one of the pioneer missionaries in 
Korea. Mr. Appenwller’s name is associated with every 
branch of Christ's work, especially with that of the Board 
of Translators, of which he was an active member 
from its first organization. On a journey at the bidding 
of the Board, iris busy life closed, and God called him 
home. We now mourn the Jo*s of a much loved com- 
panion and fellow worker, and miss from our labours the 
sunshine and joy of his presence." 

(3) Reorganization under Ivew Constitution, concen¬ 
tration of effort, and continou? Board sessions; 1902- 
1906 . 

In 1902-03 a new constitution wan prepared by the 
Bible Societies, and with certain changes was ratified by 
the various Missions, to take effect January 1st, 1904. 

This constitution practically establishes a co-oper¬ 
ative partnership between the various Missions and the 
three Bible Societies. The Missions furnish men for the 
Bible Committee, Board of Translators, native assistants 
and colporteurs, and an ever increasing Christian con- 
stituenev to but Bibles. The Bible Societies furnish ar. 
Agent, who acts also as Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Bible Committee; a Bible House, the salary of one tians- 
lator and of a native assistant for each translator, 
defray translating expenses and supply funds for the 
publication and distribution of Scriptures. The Agent 
has the right to veto any proposed action of the Com¬ 
mittee; and a majority of the Committee has the same 
power over the actions of the Agent; in both cases pend¬ 
ing reference to the three Societies for final decision. 
"The members of the Board of Translators arc *,» -iff/ao 
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advisory members of the Bible Committee,” and are ex¬ 
pected to attend all meetings; they enjoy the privileges 
of the floor but have no vote. 

Under the new constitution, a new era of continuous 
Board sessions and concentrated effort was introduced 
by the action of the Southern Presbyterian Mission in 
transferring Mr. Reynolds to Seoul in 1902 to give his 
whole time to Bible Translation. This was immediately 
followed by the action of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission .assigning Bible Translation as the chief work 
of Drs. Underwood and Gale, "no other work to be 
allowed to interfere with the work of the Board.” For¬ 
merly two translators had lived at places remote from 
Seoul, and all the members were engaged in various 
forms of mission work, so that it had been found prac¬ 
tically impossible to meet more than twice a year tor a 
month or two in consecutive sessions. But each series 
of sessions added weight to the conviction that residence 
in Seoul and continuous sessions were the sine qua non 
of successful Board work. 

The benefit of this concentration is apparent from 
the following summaryFrom October 1902 to March 
1906 these three members have held 555 sessions; com¬ 
pleted the Board's Tentative Version of the New Testa- 
mentand re-revised the first half of the book for the 1904 
edition; revised this edition eliminating errors and still 
further unifying terms and renderings; secured a well- 
nigh perfect typographic copy from the M. E. Press at 
beoul (the Press was released from the contract at the 
request of the manager) iu 1903; have again by sub- 
committee, run over this emended version, polishing it 
off a little more as copy for the M. E. Press of Tokyo; 
and proof-read this forthcoming "Authorized Edition” 
of the New Testament through II Corinthians. 

Resides this laborious work upon the .Mew Testament, 
the Board has prepared its Tentative Version of Genesis 
and Psalms, and is about to enter upon a revision of Dr. 
Gale’s draft of Proverbs and 1 and II Samuel. 

An account of the Board’s present method of work 
may prove of interest. The task of preparing the first 
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•irafl in Korean of the various books is assigned by 
Board action to individual members. A copy of several 
chapters written in every other column on paper especial¬ 
ly prepared for this purpose is handed to each of the 
other members so that the portion for next.day may he 
run over by each translator with his assistant, and any 
changes to be suggested jotted down in the blank columus. 
The Board meets daily (except Saturdays and Sundays) 
from S: 30 M. to 32: 30 p. m., and when engaged upon 
work that does not require private preparation, hi the 
afternoon from 2 to 4. 

The Secretary of the Board reads aloud, verse by 
verse; if unchallenged the translation becomes the Board’s 
version; if changes are suggested (as is frequently the 
case) each is discussed with the help of the three or more 
Korean assistants, the original is carefully scrutinized, 
Lexicons and Commentaries consulted. Concordances re¬ 
ferred to and translations into Chinese. Japanese, Latin, 
German, French and Modern Idiomatic English are com¬ 
pared. The Korean? express their opinion freely, but 
decisions are arrived at by majority vote of the foreign 
members of the Board. The Secretary records all changes 
in the blank columns, and each member dries the same 
with his copy. The verse is then re-read by the Secretary 
as corrected. After several chapters have been thus 
worked out, the Secretary’s copy is given to a skilled 
copyist to prepare two clear copies on a better quality 
of ruled paper, one copy with spaced columns to be 
preserved in the Board’s book case, as the Board’s Official 
Copy, and the other in close columns on one side of the 
sheet only for the printer. Whet) these two copies are 
ready for verification, one is handed to each of the other 
ts\b members to verify while the Secretary rapidly re¬ 
reads his corrected first draft. A third member follows the 
original, and the Korean assistants follow the Chinese or 
Japanese versions and the first drafts a* corrected by the 
members of the Board, in this waystrong effort is made 
to detect and correct all slips, omissions, etc., that may 
have lieen made by the copyist acc to assure the print¬ 
er's copy being identical with the fto.-.rd's oflcir! copy. 
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Of the six members of the Board in 1890, only three 
remain on the Board in 1906: Messrs. Underwood, Gale 
and Reynolds. Mr. Trollope’s ‘'unofficial” connection 
withthe Board ceased in 1899. Dr. Scranton's prolonged 
stay in America severed bis connection with the Board. 
After his retorn to the field, he was re-elected in 1905 but 
after one week was called away by mission duties and 
finding it impracticable to resume regular work resigned 
from the Board. Mr. Appenezeller’s ‘‘call up higher” in 
1902 has been narrated above. Rev. G. H. Jones, who 
was elected to fill Mr. Appenzelier's place in the fall of 
1902, served as Secretary of the Board lor six months 
and then returned to America. Four others, namely, 
Messrs. Moffett, Hardie, Noble and Grierson, have been 
elected at various times, but declined to give up their 
work and move to Seoul. 

With a new Constitution, a new Agent, a new Au¬ 
thorized Edition of the New Testament and renewed zeal 
on the part of the three old (?) members of the Board the 
future of Bible Translation in Korea is bright with pro¬ 
mise of a complete Bible at no very distant day 

(signed) W. D Reynolds. Jr., 

Secretary. 


A Foolish Tale. 

Once npou a time there was an old country woman 
who had a son and a.daughter. She loved them very 
much, and they obeyed their old mother as well as they 
could. When the daughter was twenty-one years old 
she married a husband from a long distance. 

One day the mother suddenly fell sick with longing 
for her daughter, so she left her borne to visit her, carry¬ 
ing a W'ooden dish filled with some pieces of cake on her 
head On the way there were many mountains which she 
had to pass. On the first day of her journeying as she 
was passing over a mountain road, she met a tiger, who 
came suddenly upon her, and said, “Well, w oman, where 
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arc you going?" “J am going to my ri;ilighter * house.' 
Answered the woman. "Then what is there in the dish 
on your head ? ’ asked the tiger. "There are some pieces 
of oake U.* give to my daughter's children, as it is my 
f -rsl visit to mv daughter and it is the New Year," an¬ 
swered the ohl woman. “Well," said the tiger, ‘‘if yon 
will give me a single piece of that cake, I will not take 
you for my meal. Since I am very hungry and thirty and 
frozen from cold, you had better decide as soon you 
can, as your life Wongs tome at this moment, whether 
shall save your life or not." On hearing this sue was 
’ cry much frightened and directly gave him a piece, in 
order to save her life. 

Thereupon she started again on her journey, hut 
alas, as she reached another mountain, there wai* the 
same tiger, and acting just as befort another piece of 
cake was taken away. In this cunning way the whole 
cake was entirely given to the tiger, and at last even her 
clothes and her very limbs were sacrificed to the brute. 

After a few days, this tiger put on the wormin'* 
clothes and went to the daughter's house, in the bright 
moonlight calling out in this way, "Daughter, daughter, 
open the gate.” The (laughter on hearing this was much 
alarmed and wondered, thinking the voice‘was not that 
or'her mother. Accordingly she went to the gate, look¬ 
ing out through a crevice, and saw the tiger standing 
still outside, in clothes pretending to be her mother. 

She was astounded and without saving a word 
climbed up a spruce tree in the compound of her house. 
Still the tiger kept calling out to open the gute.'bm no 
one came to open. At last the tiger's throat was swol¬ 
len out, and he broke open the gate with his great thick 
feet, and entering he sought the girl and her husband, hut 
they had already escaped and no one was there. The 
tiger now searched every where for the-inmates. Although 
he w alked around the house no one appeared. At length 
he reached a well in lire compound, cud looking in saw 
the images of two persons. 

The tiger at once said, “l will devou. you alter pulling 
you out with the water.bucket." The two in the tree 
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heard him and laughed heartily, in this wav ‘‘aha, aha.” 
As soon as the'sound o: laughter was heard the tiger 
looked up and saw the two people in the tree, lie now 
'vent under the tree with a glad heart, and asked in a 
low voice, "How did you get there ?” “Well, 1 managed 
by oiling the trunk.*' cheated the girl. Now the tiger 
had learned how to climb. lie at once got some oil and 
painted the trunk. After that he tried very hard to 
climb, but the oil hindered him so that if be climbed five 
steps, ten must be slipped down. So the tiger went again 
to the two persons and said in a most pitiful manner, 
“Please tdl me the truth, don’t cheat me." This time 
they were obliged to tell the exact truth, and said, “We 
have ■ accomplished this by cutting the trunk step by 
step. 1 ' The tiger did so and in a moment would have 
been at their side. They could not bear his nearness, and 
dhl not know what to do. At last thev called out in a 
loud voice, “God of Heaven, please save us Ircm death. 
H you love us please send down two strong ropes, and if 
you hate scud down two rotten ones.” Bui God 
helped them, and sent down two strong ropes, and so 
thev went up to Heaven each by one rope. 

After that the tiger imitated what they had said, but 
God hated him and sent down a rotten rope. The tiger 
in trying to climb by this was thrown down in the barley 
corn field, in the middle of the way and was killed. 

In the end: of the two people who reached the heav¬ 
en e, the female became the moon, and the male l4ie Sun. 

It is said for this reason the sun in always shining in the 
day time, and the moon is bright at night. 

Ko PruNG Ik. 


The Tiger and the Babies. 

Far to the North, in the Province of Iiam Hung, not 
far from the borders of Russia, among the mountains 
where the woods are stately, solemn and lonely was a 
little duster of houses, too small to be called a village, on 
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the edge of the forest, where a tew wood cutters and 
hunters lived About a halt milt- further on right in 
among - the trees was the hut of a poor widow who lived 
there alone with her two little children. Macktagi a 
bo 3 ' of five and Kanana a girl of three. 

Her husband had been killed while cutting down a 
great tree which fell upon him and crushed him, but tho 
she was only a woman there alone she was used to the 
great forest and liked it. She never thought o: being 
afraid. Yes. there were tigers prowling around them, es¬ 
pecially in winter, but the house was surrounded by a high 
stockade of heavy timl»ors t each one sharply pointed at 
the top, and as long ns one was watchful in gotug oxit 
and kept the gate well barred when in, there was really 
no danger—none. So the widow Han felt no fear, as I 
have said, and she liked the home ir. the woods. Not 
that she ever stopped to admire the magnificent trees, 
that lifted their statd.v forms against the sky, or to think 
how sweet their balsa my odor, or how restlul the divine 
silence, or what wonderful lights and shadows the moon¬ 
light made stealing down through the trees upon the 
snow, or what lovely green lights filtered through the 
leaves at noon on a summer day. O, none of these things 
were especially noted by her, she only thought it was all 
verv good, just as the birds and insects did. She never 
had learned to really think at all, hardly more than the 
wild things that lived all round. Like them she busied 
herself getting food for herself and her young, and in.pro- 
viding the means to keep warm through the long cold 
winters, and that was all. Still, now and then there was 
a wedding or a funeral, or a New Year’s feast somewhere 
among the little hamlets, where she met old friends and 
relatives, and had as much as she could eat and drink, 
which was alwaj-s an event to be long rememlHirtd. 

Now, one day at the time this story commences, she 
had been invited to a feast at the house of* a rich friend 
thirty !> (ten miles) away, and they promised to pa\’ her 
well too if she got there in tine to help make the kuksu 
and the dock and assist in the preparations generally. 
This was too far for the children to go, and besides she 
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would be obliged to be away over night, so what did she 
do but lock them up in the puok or kitchen with plenty 
o/ millet for their supper, and promising- to be back in 
the morning in time to give them their breakfast went 
off with all imaginab’e serenity. The children cri'd very 
loudly indeed, of course, as long as their mother Was 
within ear shot, in spite of her making repeated little 
sallies back, threatening to beat them, or with bribes of 
cake and goodies from the feast. But they had no mind 
to bt left behind when there was a kukiung and a feast 
like that on, so they used their lungs all they knew, tho 
to no effect, off she went in that hard hearted way 
mothers have sometimes. When they found their bawl- 
ing was of no use, why of course they stopped at once, 
and proceeded to eat all the food that had been left for 
them and then to fall sound asleep. 

The Korean puok usually has one door which opens 

directly outside the compound to the road or field, and 

that was the case here; in fact it was the onlv door that 

•• % 

led outside the stockade. It was a very strong one and 
heavily barred. At the bottom was a small opening 
such as all Korean gates have, barely large enough to al¬ 
low the dog to pass back and forth without giving any 
one trouble to oy»cn and shut it for him. 

Now what happened was this. When night had fal¬ 
len, and it was very dark in the forest, so dark you 
couldn't sec vour hand before vour face—but be could— 

w w 

somebody came stealing along newer making the least 
little sound, on the look out for a supper. He looked 
here and he tooked there, but nothing could he find till 
at last he spied the cottage. “Oho,” says he, “I remem¬ 
ber this lair well enough, the she human Han lives here, 
with two fat toolhsome young ones. Her mate was 
killed wood cutting, and serve him right too. He shot 
my mother 'when I was a baby. Now if J can get in 
there I shall feed well for there’8 no man left to protect 

them!" 

This he said, little knowing that the stout widow- 
could use a gun as well as the next one, or that now two 
children were there all alone. 
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The prowler was do other than a great lithe power¬ 
ful tiger with eyes like a policeman’s dark lantern, horri¬ 
ble great teeth and cruel claws, too dreadful to think of 
and much too harrowing to describe. He went very 
carefullv around the place hunting with the skill of his 
kind r sharpened bv the stings of an angry appetite, for 
some way of entering the enclosure. But the house was , 
solidly bailt of heavy logs anil so was the stockade as I 
have said, and this was much too high to be scaled, for 
it was built purposely to keep out such villains as he. 
Noiselessly, with every keen sense on the alert, he prowl¬ 
ed about trying the strength of the barrier here and there, 
but all to no purpose. Next he directed his attention to 
the gate, but it was very strong as he had expected, and 
well fastened as he had hoped it might chance not to be, 
and he could do nothing with it. At length his eyes fell 
on the dog’s passage way below and by lying down very 
flat he \va 9 able to peer through. 

What he saw drove him quite frantic, two children 
all alone, fast asleep, the mother evidently away. 

-\*ow, no tiger in bis right mind would ever think of 
trying to force himself through a dog hole, that is why I 
said he was demented. With those children so near bis 
wits took flight, and with insane energy he began squirm¬ 
ing prodding and pushing to get his great head through 
the hole. How he ever managed it I don’t know, but at 
length a sinister thing happened, his htad aduaUj slipped 
through the aperture \ 

"So far so good," says he, but lo and behold you, 
when he tried to bring the rest of his body after.it would¬ 
n't and couldn’t come, and there milord stuck pinioned 
around the neck as securely as if he were in a trap made 
for the purpose, for when with all his scratching, wig¬ 
gling, pulling, pushing, struggling, he found he could uot 
get in, he began to think he had better get out. 

But, woe worth the day! he found to his horror he 
could no more get out than in, the thick fur on his pate 
dragged the wrong way in his attempt to back out. form¬ 
ed a wedge which made it so much harder, and by what¬ 
ever unlucky fate he had contrived to pa s his head 
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through that ilJ omened hole, he certainly could not get 
it out. As we all know quite well, it is one thing to get 
oneself into a ticklish situation, but quite another to 
withdraw. There always seems to be some evil genius 
at hand to help men and beasts on in theformercase, but 
they never seem to feel the least responsibility in the lat¬ 
ter. So.there he was, in prettv predicament, quite to the 
hand of the first boy with a nat (sickle), who came along, 
as he knew only too well. It was quite too horrible, his 
tigerish hair stood on end while he renewed his frantic 
efforts, now with blood curdling snarls and long howls, 
that made the distant cottagers look well to their fasten¬ 
ings, and draw their children closer under the well pad¬ 
ded quilts. But if they were frightened, whatdoyou sup¬ 
pose was the state of mind of the two poor little mites 
locked up in the kitchen with that horrible head and 
these awful eyes, and those yells paralyzing the very 
air poured forth into their ears. Of course they woke up 
at the first and huddled away into the furthest corner 
clutching each other convulsively, their poor little eyes 
dilating with terror, their hair standing on end while 
beads of cold sweat rolled down their faces. 

At first it was too dark to see, but hearing was more 
than enough and soon when they became more accus- 
toiiied to the darkness, they beheld those terrific EYES. 
My, it was awful! One wonders why they didn’t go 
stark staring mad on the spot. So they would had they 
been Americans, but as they belonged to a slower race 
and lived in the land of Morning Calm, they were only 
very much afraid. At length however, Macktagi began 
to grasp the situation and to realize that his cruel enemy 
was fast. So like the brave little man that he was he be¬ 
gan to think what he could do, to defend his little sister 
and himself. It was a question whether at any moment 
the brute might be in the room or even pull down the 
gale with his frantic struggles. So he looked around 
and espied a great heavy log of wood. It was almost 
more than he could lift, but terror lends strange energy, 
and seizing it he staggered with it close to the snapping 
red jaws and brought it down with such force that the 
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beast was instantly killed. I am aware that it may be 
hinted by the sceptical that at this point the story verges 
too much upon the improbable. T am too modest to 
vouch for its truth, but it must he remembered that this is 
not history but folklore, that things even more remark¬ 
able have really happened, and besides if youcometosuch 
stories as these in a scoffing frame of mind - you had" far 
better let them alone and go read the British Encyclo¬ 
paedia or Gray's Anatomy or any other dry old compen¬ 
dium of facts and be satisfied. 

But to continue, there lay “Ilorangie” qiute still, and 
when Macktagi’s mother came hurrying home in the 
morning there he was, and of course she thought he had 
eaten her children and was lying there waiting to pounce 
on her. You see she didn't go near, as 1 said before, she 
wasn't one of the thinking kind, and now fright drove 
what few- wits she hnd away and without waiting to see 
the real situation, without really knowing what she was 
about, instead of going on to her neighbors near at 
hand, what must she do but run away as fast as her legs 
w ould carry- her, back through the woods to her friends 
of the feast. The hours of day wore on and the children 
soon grew terribly hungry, and from fretting and sniffl¬ 
ing Kanana went to crying and screaming. Good little 
Macktagi tried to comfort and quiet her, and at last he 
added hi* shouts hoping to make somebody hear and 
come to their help. 

At length someof their neighbors happened to wander 
their way in their faggot gathering, and hearing their 
noise came hurrying up. When they saw the tiger there 
was excitement trulj-. They at first didn’t come very 
near or see how he was penned in, but after a little when 
the children told them he was dead and how hungry they 
were, they came and broke open the door and released 
the poor little prisoners whom they took home and fed 
well. 

The tiger was skinned, his claws and teeth were sold 
as ornaments, his bones for medicine, arid his skin for a 
great man’s sedan chair, and vvith all the money which 
these brought the family lived for a long time, so what 
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looked 60 evil at first turned out to be a great good for¬ 
tune. The mother came back with trained hunters to 
kill the beast who she supposed had eaten her children, 
and who can describe her joj when she found them safe 
and sound instead of black Sorrow sitting at her door. 
As for brave little Macktagi, why there never was such 
a boy—except yours and mine. 

L. H. U. 


Correspondence. 

To the Editor, Korea Review, 

Dear Sir: • ! 

Wishing to verify the statement appearing in the 
Review sometime ago, that what is commonly known 
as “brass ware” is in reality bronze. 1 have been unable 
to find that tin enters at all into the composition of this 
ware as made in these ports, or that copper is exported 
from the port. This stems to indicate that practice is 
different in different sections. 

Yours truly, 

W. E. -Smith. 

The Editor of the Review regrets extremely that 
previous numbers of the Review on this point seem not 
to have been clear. 

The contention at that time was that there are two 
distinct amalgams in use here. One known as note me- 
tal(££) J. and the other eeoosuck (-§ <*$). - The former is a 
bronze and the latter brass. Specimens of these two 
distinct amalgams can be found in almost every city in 
Korea, and a comparison will show the difference both 
in sound and color. The former is that commonly used 
for table ware, etc. 

To the Editor Korea" Review, • 

Dear Sir: 

Would it be asking too much of you to inform me 
whether or not the mntang's practice of throwing a 
rooster or two down a mine shaft shortly after, two to 
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ten days perhaps after accident—a violent death within 
the mine—is of recent or ancient introduction? 1 have 
never rend Hulbcrt's "History of Korea" in its entirety, 
and I am unable by its index to discover anything touch¬ 
ing this subject, so bring my quer\- to you for solution. 
If yon can cite me to any thing in the above work, or 
any other bearing upon sacrifice of chickens—perhaps 
always the male or cocks—1 shall be greatly obliged. 
Enclosed stamp for reply. 

Yours very truly, 

A. E. Deardorff. 
c/o O. C. M. Co. 

THE KIUTOk’S REPLY. 

Dear Sik. 

Your communication to the Korea Review has been 
duly received, and 1 regret to. say, that 1 know of no 
book that will adequately explain any of these practices, 
nor do I think that Bulbert’s “History of Korea" will 
solve the problem. 

The custom you speak of is, lam told, quite com¬ 
mon in all mining sections, and carries with it the idea 
of vicarious suffering so common in all Korean muiang 
practices. The idea being to appease the demon or deity 
that has already taken a life, by taking the life of another 
living creature. The object of throwing more than one is 
the inability to determine how many are needed to satisfy 
the demands of the demon or deity. 

In regard to whether it is customary to use the 
male or female chicken, we have ascertained, that while in 
ancestral w orship either male or female are to be used nt 
pleasure, in all tnutang practices which are always with 
a view* of appeasing a demon or deity, the cock or roost¬ 
er is used. 

Regretting I am unable to tell you where you will 
find the subject more exhaustively treated, ** 

Yours truly, Editor Korea Review. 

N. B. We also trust that am* readers of the Review 
having any information on these points will semi it to us 
under "Correspondence." 
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Editorial Comment. 

The Japanese owe a deep debt of gratitude to George 
Kennan for attempting to prove to the people of Amer¬ 
ica that Korea is so thoroughly contemptible that even 
the destruction of her nationality is a matter of no con¬ 
sequence. But Mr. Ken nan was himself befooled, as may 
be clearly seen by a quotation from the first of his articles 
in the Outlook dated October 7, 1905. He ravs there: 

“As a result of this agreement (February 1904) Japan 
is now bound to work for the regeneration of Korea 
through and by means of the existing Korean Govern¬ 
ment. or at least through and by means of the Korean 
Emperor and his subordinates.” The sequel shows 
whether Mr. Kennan was or was not deceived in his be¬ 
lief that the Japanese would do what they were bound 
to do or whether he simply acted as a cat’s paw to draw 
the chestnuts out of the fire of indignation which would 
have flamed up in America had the facts of the case been 
presented in their true proportion. Mr. Kennan was 
right in saving that Japan was bound to preserve the 
independence of Korea. Xo sophistry could have evaded 
that fact, which was established indisputably by the 
agreement of February 3904. Thus it was that in order 
to establish the new regime it was absolutely necessary 
to secure the consent ol the Korean Government to a 
protectorate. The means used to this end and the argu¬ 
ments put forward are of the same quality as those 
which secured the acquittal of Viscount Miura of the 
murder of the queen in lb95. .But be that as it may the 
thing is done and the pertinent question now arises as to 
what effect this method of keeping faith with K orea will 
have upon Japan’s ambition to play a leading partin 
the opening of China/ As compared with Japan, China 
is practically as weak from the military'and navoJ stand¬ 
point as Korea, but 'the Chinese are keenly observant 
jK'ople, at least those of them who have the direction of 
affairs. To suppose that they are not watching Japan 
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at every point am! studying her to learn what may be 

expected in China would be to underrate the shrewdness 

and the prevision of the Chinese. Yuan Shei kei, the 

most powerful man in China today, has been in Korea 

himself and lie knows how to estimate to a feather’s 

weight the amount of “acquiescence” actually given by 

the Korean Government to the so called Treaty of No- 

• 

vember last. In other words the Chinese cannot be fool¬ 
ed. There is no Chinese Kenr.an who can pull the wool 
over the eyes of Yuan Shei Kei. Is it not axiomatic, 
therefore, that however much leaning China may appear 
to have toward Japan the methods of the latter in secur¬ 
ing control of Korea will inevitably prove a warning of 
the most sinister kind. 

Of course it all hinges upon the question whether Ko¬ 
rea genuinely acquiesced in the submergence of her in- 
dependence last November—well, candidly, we do not 
believe she acted voluntarily in that matter. We are 
willing to give Japan the benefit of every doubt but no 
sane man can examine the proved facts in the case and 
then hesitate for a moment in affirming that it was 
wholly and totally involuntary except so far as intimida¬ 
tion swayed the wills of the principal actors on the Ko¬ 
rean side. 

Now when we look at this episode from the stand¬ 
point of pure reason and denuded of all prejudifce it is in¬ 
explicable that anyone should voice the opinion that this 
was the logical outcome of the agreement of 1&04—that • 
the former agreement was only the natural preparation 
for this one. There is no logic that can make a cat¬ 
egorical promise to preserve the independence of Korea 
protactic of the impairment of that independence. It 
appears to us that it is a great pity that Japan could 
not have exercised sufficient self control to make Korea 
a living object-lesson of the enlightened handling of an 
alien people and thus to have commended herself to China 
aB being possessed of a modicum of that altruism which 
makes England a true friend of the fellahiti of Egypt, and 
which made America, in spite of all her mistakes, pour 
out millions upon millions for the betterment ol the 
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people of tbe Philippines. We have always held that 
Japan’s most valuable asset in Korea is the good will of 
the people. With it she could do anything; without 
it...well, time alone will tell. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and acknowledge 
that Japan's need of having the foreign Legations remov¬ 
ed from Seoul was pure fiction. The destiny of the pen¬ 
insula lay absolutely in Japan’s hands and no intrigue 
on the part of Russia or anyone else could have thwarted 
her plans after the signing of the treaty of Portsmouth. 
Korea would have been glad to turn her back on the 
Muscovite had she been tangibly assured of proper and 
fair treatment by Japan. 

There is another bubble that needs pricking. It has 
been said that it was open to Korea to make frank and 
dignified appeal to the powers for the preservation of 
her independence. No more ludicrous statement has been 
made in connection with this event. Dad not Japan 
guaranteed tbe independence of Korea in unequivocal 
terms ? What then but incredulous laughter would Ko¬ 
rea have heard in answer to such a protest, before 
Japan bad committed any overt act? Not a single 
power could have taken up the matter, in view of 
the agreement of February 1904. The only thing left for 
Korea to do, as she saw her end approach, was to send 
to one or more of her supposed friends and implore them 
in view of the threatened event, to be prepared to use 
their friendly offices in behalf of the continued national 
life of tbe Korean people. The very circumstances of the 
case barred it from the field of formal diplomatic action 
through ordinary official channels. Let us suppose the 
Emperor and the Foreign Minister had prepared such a 
formal protest. It would have had to pass through the 
hand of the Foreign Adviser, according to the rules of 
ordinary diplomatic procedure. The treaty of February 
1904 guaranteed on Korea's part that she would con¬ 
sult Japan in regard to all important matters; but here 
was a matter of protest against the Japanese themselves. 
Now the right of appeal against injustice is an inalien¬ 
able right. One might as well say that an abused wife 
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has no righ; to appeal to a court for defence against her 
husband whom she has promised to obey as to say that 
Korea had no right to appeal to a friendly power against 
oppression. If, then, the ordinary avenue of diplomatic 
action, the Foreign Office, was in the hands of Japan no 
such appea’ could have been gotten through unmuiilat- 
ed. A threatened part}* seldom asks his threatener for 
the means whereby to ward off the blow. The only thing 
left was to intimate privately to certain supposed friends 
the danger which impended and bespeak their aid to pre¬ 
vent the falling of the blow. And furthermore there was 
in this act no lack of dignity except as defencekssness is 
itself an offence. The tortoise, the most honored of ori¬ 
ental creatures, has no refuge but its shell. It is a rule 
with acertain class of lawyers if they cannot break down 
the evidence of a witness to discredit him before thejury 
by bolding him up to ridicule. A case of this kind recent¬ 
ly had a peculiar ending. An automobile had killed a 
child, and the main witness for the prosecution was a wo¬ 
man who saw the event. The lawyer for the defence 
could do nothing with her and finally said: “How fast 
was the machine going?" “Over twenty miles an hour.” 
“Are you sure it was not going thirty ?’’ “No, it may 
have been.” “Madam, on your oath, will you dare affirm 
that it was not going forty ?" “Oh, no indeed." “May 
it not have been going fifty ?" “Well, yes, it may." The 
lawyer leaned forward with triumph in his eye, the jury 
was breathless. He fired her with his eagle glance, 
“Madam an oath is a sacred thing, are you not sure that 
automobile was'going sixty miles an hour? ” She. look¬ 
ed him in the face, tapped the rail with gloved finger, 
smiled sweetly and said “Don’t you think, Mr. Keen, that 
this little joke has gone far enough ?” Well, we fancy this 
other little joke about it being beneath the dignity of an 
Emperor to protest secretly against the denationaliza¬ 
tion of his ixrople has ateo gone not only far enough but 
altogether too far. 

It is said on all sides., why talk about the matter; it is 
all over and finished; talking about it can do no good. 
Well, the time will come whe n the history of this as of all 
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other important events must be written. It is not inap¬ 
propriate that men of the present day put themselves on 
record and that different aspects of the event be set down 
in black and white. There is presumably a Korean side to 
the question as well as a Japanese; for Mr. Keouan.even, 
might have surmised that twelve or thirteen million peo¬ 
pleware saved from contempt by their very numbers. It 
is the same with China but in greater degree. One only has 
to read the accounts of such men as Dr. Arthur Smith to 
learn that there is po land that can beat China in : the 
field of official corruption. Judged by the very tests that 
Mr. Kcnnau brings to bear the Koreans arc no more con¬ 
temptible than the Chinese, as a whole, but the enormous 
bulk of China and her almost terrifj'ing political signif 
icancc shut men's mouths as to the social qualities whose 
caricature would earn her as great contempt as Korea 
has suffered. 

Now, on account of the almost irremediable damage 
done by Mr. Ken nan’s special pleading we propose to 
Lake up his statements and bis method of statement and 
the qualifications he possessed for posing as an authority 
on Korean matters and discuss them in a dispassionate 
manner. If what he says is true it would be folly for anyone 
to attempt anything for the Korean people and it would 
be a waste of time on the part of Japan to try to elevate 
them. In other words Mr. Kennan overshot his mark 
and proved altogether too much. This wc shall attempt 
to nlio'v. The public will have to be the judges as to 
whether the point is proved; but proved or not, it shall 
not he said that George Kennan’s borrowed caricatures 
stand without question or rebuke as the authoritative 
picture of the Korean people. 

H.B. H. 
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News Calendar. 

On hraring of tbe recent disaster in San Francisco, the Koreans of 
thia city have been active in raising funds for the relief of their uti- 
for lunate compatriot*. In this connection 0 committee forued by a 
number of the leading citizen* of Seoul have put forth their energy vud 
money. In the northern section of Seoul, the -Korea Daily Xe*»" 
has done ruach toward this by allowing the use of one of its office 
rooms lor the receiving of this fund, and all its employees are using 
their efforts toward raising this fund. 

The Tai Han knr.ikbu or the Korea Club at it* last meeting of the 
B‘ , *rd of Councillors decided also to raise funds for the relict of tbs 
distressed Koreans in San Francisco. 

We are told that General M:u Young Wbui has given V 5,ouu.oo 
toward the Xeliel Fund for the Koreans that have met with the rccer.i 
oiaastcr in ban Fraoc'sco. 

A rumor state* tbut, i*y a request from the Resident General, the 
President of the Cabinet asked His Majesty to hand all documents re¬ 
lating to treaties with foreign powers to tbe Residency General. 
Hi*’ Aiajesly lia*. deciiued to accede to this. 

Sometime ago it was reported the: the Kauiui of Pusan sent au 
official communication to tue Home Office slating that the Jtpwuese 
fishermen were oppressing the natives at that place. It it now furhei 
stated that the Residency General on* asked the Korean Govern¬ 
ment to ordsr the said Kamm to surrender his office building for lbe 
erection of a Japanese hospital which ucertsic Japanese desires to build. 

It is else Slated that tbe Japanese are going into cotton planting 
iu the Province of Chu'.Ia. but the natives are Complaining aiacti, that 
tUt Jopaocsc arc iorciog them to give up ibeir lands for very little o> 
almost no compensation. 

Tbe friends of »ir. Nam Chung Kiu will be glad to congratulate 
him on his promotion to the second rank. 

On the ;Sth ult. the Ja Kang Hoi or the Society cf Self Help held 
it tirst regular public meeting m the building which used to be the 
office of the si’k merchants guild. Stirring and patriotic -perches 
were made by its founder Ynn Hio Chung, tbe Aoviaor of the Society 
Mr. Ogaki. Messrs. Chang Jec Van and Chung Oon Pok, and President 
Yon Chi Ho. Mr. Ogaki apclee od national individuality, and also 
urged the people to not stir themselves up ul the present cn-ment wlieu 
it would be utteriy aetriruental to their own interests, but to submit anil 
bt patient to tBe new regime aad the Dew treaty. While many uiay 
believe that Ibis it tbe widest courts to be adoptee!. ;l dost nvt seem 
necessary s; tbr present moment-at it has been our ek*'erieuc , e t;< iir.:i 
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the Korean people always patient and submissive under all eircum- 
statues- 

On the 29th alt. a few of the leading educational promoters met 
at the Government Medical College and organisco a Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge. Quite a number of the former and pre¬ 
sent prominent and high officials have pledged their earnest sup¬ 
port. and bo far the Society is formed of ail those interested in education 
in this land. People that have wen educated abroad and in Japan 
show r willingness to do all that they can to promote the aims set 
forth by the Society. The first undertaking of the Society will he in 
the ’.incol translation and compilation of text book*; aad according 
to the growth of the financial strength cf the Society, publication of 
general literature, establishing of Dormal schools, and promotion of 
education in general will be the aim of the Society. ■ However, this 
society realises that Rome was not built in a day. and will not accom¬ 
plish these rhings within u mouth or a year and atop, but are de¬ 
termined to make a small beginning for great ends. As to finances 
of the Society, there seems to be a lair chance of obtaining a loan to 
begin with, but the fatuie anS real foundation of the Society will be 
laid out by a number of shares for each member of the Society. The 
Society has been formed with E. E. Kim Chong Han as its President. 
Hon. Ynn Chi Ho as Vice-president. Mr. Nam Chang Eni as ’«* 
trasfcfurouiry, and there is a Board ot Directors of fifteen competent 
and level headed persons wb» shall diecuss and manage its general 
working. Resides these there will be a Botird of Trustees. 0 Financial 
Committee and a reliable Treasurer, and sub-committees who undertake 
and oversee the work of the translation and compilation department. 
Tiiis seems to be the best and most stable beginning erer ye« made by 
Koreans along this line, and we hope that they will meet with teal 
snccctf, to the end* 

A census of the Japanese living in Korea was recently taken, and 
the following are the figures given: 


Seoul . 

Chemulpo. 

Pyeng Yang. 

Chmnampo. ....... 

fcuichew. 

Sung Jir.. 

Won Sac . 

Tuiku. 

Pusan.... .. 

Masai) po... 

Koon S«r. . 

Mokpo.... 


11,491- 

I5.o>3- 

5.66?. 

2.922. 

273- 
3.257 • 
1,671. 

1 7.7*5- 

. 3 .to 5 . 
t.:S6. 


Total. 

-.h« 1st. instant being Buddha's birthday, the natives marked the 
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occasion as usual. People from the nejn countits had come to visit 
their relatives in Seoul, and those of the City were nearly .all out in 
their Item clotoea. Few lanterns were seeu in the evening. However, 
both Koreans and Foreigners have remarked that this holiday a being 
leas and less observed as each year goes by. Ten year* age there 
would be feasting and drinking in neirly every house, the tkxasioD 
would be considered no less important than the other holidays. 

The President of the Cabinet. Pak Che Sun. now holds also the 
portfolio ol the Department of Law as Acting Minister. This limy be 
due to the tact that the Minister Mr- Yi tia Voung is unable to com* 
in to bis official duties on account o: hit brother being seriously ill. 

We are tud that His Majesty, the Emperor, has given Yen 2.000.00 
to the Korean Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hag-.w&ra has been appointed Japanese Consul-General a 1 
Mukden. 

We note ibe following from the Jsvrta Daily NtWi: 

The Japanese seem to he very jealous of the loreign mission*! ies 
iu Korea and .is an example ol their idea* the following, which *r tat* 
from the Japan Gaz*tu. is interesting, ti vague:—• 

"A Japanese paper in Seoul reports mat the Korean Government 
and the Japanese Residency. General are very much exercised about the 
misguided cosduci of foreign mutionn.i.H in th» Paninvula, aad are 
considering certain step* for the Correction of tbeir doing*. Probably 
the cases 01 sotuc of the 'principally undesired' missionaries will be 
referred to tbeir home Government ior their disposal.’’ 

m m * 

The Ja Kang Hoi has also ap-pomced a committee of five to raise a 
subscription tor the relief oi the rii»tfe«*ed Korean* in San Francisco. 

His Majesty ha* decorated Dr. Q. R. Avison with the order of 
Tai Knk in recognition of hi* long services in Korea lor the up¬ 
lifting of the people. His many mends will doubtless be glad to 
bear this. 

A rumor states that Marquis Ito telegraphed for the obtaining of a 
pardon and recall oi Ye Chun Voung and other refugees now residing 
in Jupau. Og the receipt ol Ibis le.egtaui the President of the Cabioet 
ashed Hi6 Majesty for sucb a decree o: pardon as would be required lor 
their return, but Hi» Majesty has retu&cd to grant this. 

H. E. Ju Suk JJiun the governor cf booth Cuouug Cbuug Provinct 
has been replaced on account ol the death ol hi6 mother. 

For the establishment of an Agriculura': Piant or an Expenmenta'. 
Farm near T*iku. the survey nf land and marking of area having been 
accomplished, Kwbd Lboong Hiun Minister of the Department Of Agri¬ 
culture and Industry. Ye Wan Yung Minister of Education, the Director 
General of the Residency-Gen era', Mr. I'sumbaya, and other officials had 
ictn ..<d to go down to Taiku ar.d ex&aiine the location, br.t they have 
been delayed on account of tbei: sup*rvisiou being required at.tbe 
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unc time outside the Fjv*t Gate where repartition of atone work at the 
Imperial Tombs is now being carried on. hut as swr as tb*y air able 
to leave the latter work, they will go down to Taiku as planned. 

It appears that on the 2bth ot last month two Japanese named re- 
epertively, Sokei and Koto, went to a place ic Kunwi District with the 
ostensible object of buying s--tue land Lhere. At n o'clock in the 
morning Koto quarre.ied with a Koreau and snot Iwu to death. He 
■ an away, but was followed by some Koreans who caught him but 
released him ngitin ufier depriving bitE of his weapons and a sutu of 
over V 300.n0 —Korea Daily .'ct o'. 

The new school called the Po Miung School winch aims to ulti¬ 
mately become a high grade Agricultural College bos been istablished 
on the 1 si instant in Jahogoi 01 tbi6 City. H- E. Kim Chong ban has 
been elected president of the School, and many wealthy people ol 
Setu) have liberally subscribed to its support. Mr. Kim Tong Won. u 
graduate of the Agricultural University at TokiO is having Charge of 
the management ol the institution. 

On account of the projected remarriage of the Crown Print*, al¬ 
though the real consort has already bceD seleCted.UiemhcTilautcuatirtii 
ol the land b-$ to be observed; mat IS. 5 i*Jore ;he marriage of His Im¬ 
perial Highness none of the higher class are allowed to have any 
public weddings, l hc remiisnes- ol this UBS been the cause of the 
Governors of Kinng Kui. Cboong Cbung. Chulla and Kinng bang be¬ 
ing severely reprimanded officially. 

The l>eparttueDt of Home Affairs and the Police Department are 
now taking the census of thii City, and will do the «amc throughout 
the whole land. We trust that this task will be better accomplished 
than heretofore. 

We learn from our local contemporaries that the Department of 
Agricu.ture and Industry has. by advice received Irom the Residency- 
General. proposed to the Cabinet that a sum of Yen 11,000 b« set aside 
yearly for salaries and house rent for three Japanese that are to l*c 
employed in the Gorcrnmeat Agricnllur.d and Industrial College. 
Clue ol them IS to get a salary of Y 350 per mcnruni and for house al¬ 
lowance Y Ho. a second is VO get Y 30D per mensum aod for bouse rent 
Y 50. and the third one is to get V 100 per month tnd a house al¬ 
lowance of Y 30. Whether they will be worth that much te Korea— 
lhi» will be judged by otuers when these men have fairly entered 
upon cheit respective dunes. 

H. I. H. Trince Eui Wh* and suite who were officially sent hj Hit 
to attend lb* Military Review at Tokio are Still Ja|»n. 
‘J bey are being royally entertained by the Japauese Imperial House¬ 
hold as well as other nubility in T**kio. Hts Highness wa* decorated 
by the Emperor of Japan with the Grand Cordon of the RiBDg Sun: 
the members of his suite ulsn receiving minor decorations. On the 4th 
ictt. His Highness gave a dinner party At his bote 1 ., where Marquis 
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llo, the Cabinet Minister and some filty other people were the ) an¬ 
ticipant*. 

At ihe much talked of Tokift Miltary Review. Marquis Ito wore hi* 

UCn uniform of liie RenWlcucy-CrendA g 

H. I. H. Prince Eui Who and his suite are expected to be ruck in 
Seoul by tbe 53th instant. They left To'itio, 03 the 5U1 iu*t. 

Tbe Spring Season of the Seoul Union Lown Tennis was opened 
on Tuesday, tbe ist instant, and tea was served by Mrs. Cock hum from 
4 to 6 P. M. 

It was decided recently that the salary oi the CabitKX Ministers 
should he increased with an extra allowance of Y 250 each, aoc that 
the other officials should also have their salaries increased. A later 
report states taat these officials have decided to return this allowance 
to the Roieao Treasury, as the latter is at the present moment much, 
in need of fends This later report has not yet been confirmed. How¬ 
ever, we are assured that the matter of increasing the salary oi tbe 
other official* has been iaid on tfxe table indefinitely. 

According to our local contemporary^. Marquis lto has wired that 
he will leave Tokio for Korea on the 20th instant. It is further stated 
by-some, thet H.I.H. Prince Eni Wha will also wail and return fct the 
same time. 

Hon. Mm Young Chan. Ex- Mi Dialer to Parisand brother of the late 
General Min Young Whan, and Kim Yon Cl«*Mnot Kim Van Chung, 
the Bx-Chaig6 to Washingtonj, the Ex-Consul General and Secretary 
of the Legation at Paris, are now in Shanghai and are expected to ar¬ 
rive in Seoul within a Bhort time . 

Hon. Min Chul Hoon. Ex-Minister to Berlin, is now also in Shang¬ 
hai on his way back to his home. 

We are told that M. Placon. formerly Chargfi at Pekin' will come 
here as Consul General. 

At a recent meeting held by the lending Japanese medic*) authori¬ 
ties in Seoul, it was decided to introdace the laws of vaccination to the 
Koreans, and if it is true. s*>me 5,000 children will undergo tht opera¬ 
tion wilkin the next month .—Seoul Prat. 

We are told that Mr. Kalo's contract as Advisor to the Irnpenu- 

Honaehold Department has been renewed 

Mr, D.W. Stevens who is now Advisor of tbe Bureau of Poreigu 
Affairs in the State Council will shortly be employed by the Re*idehcy- 
General. Whether he will still retain the former office and do the 
work of the Residency Genera), or simply go over as an employe to 
the latter, remains to be seen. 

H.E. Shim Sang Hoon who as bo long been in court unjustly has now 
been released, as they were unable lo produce any evidence against him 
in regprd to having a connection with the attempted assassination of Ye 
Keun Talk. No right minded person would suppose for * moment that 
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socb a person as H. E. Shim would even thick of getting himself in¬ 
volved in atij *ueh ucUerhHndi.d 'policy.* 

Mr. Ye Ha Young has lyj; h;s brother by death, and be cow is 
bciiiua!* 1 ill himself and nnar.ie to attend to hifi official duties. hor 
this reason be recently *ert in a memorial to His Majesty fur release 
fi on? bis office as Minister of Low. His Majesty ha* simply granted 
him x short leave on account of Eichneas. 

0o the 3rd instant ftt j ;oo f. M, Mr. ScliifT the New York banker 
arriv»d in Seoul, and is now being entertained at the V. S. Consulate. 
On the 5th icstant His Majesty ordered a garden parry to be held in 
his honor at the East Palace, and on the same evening Mr. Megata 
gave a party to the honored froe6t Mr. Schif: is just from a tour of 
the East, has been in 'Pekin »nd Tokio. and was receivfd in audience at 
both of these places. He has also been promised audience by His 
Majesty. 

H. E- Kim Ka Chic. President of the Privy Conned, will probably 
be seut to South Choong Chung 1*rovince as Governor to replace Hon 
Ju Sole Miun. • 

In response to a representation made by the Residncy-General in 
regard to aliens having rigbi to hold lauded property in this land, and 
a special case in dispute having now risen in the neighborhood of 
PvcDg Yang City, the I>ep*-tment of Home Affairs has sem down an 
official communication to the Hamm of Pyeug Yang, telling him that 
only with treaty stipulation should he consider the local Resident's 
demand*. 

Hou, Yun Chi Ho has been appointed Superisiendent of the 
Kortan Students in Japan. Mr. Yun replaces Mr. Han Chi Yn. former, 
ly fteorelury of tbe Korean Legation id Tokyo. It if Do! known whelhei 
Mi. Yun will accept bis new post. However, there is a rumor that the 
Government is li ving to get rid of Hon. Van's presence in Seoul, for 
iear that his Residency of tbe J* Eacg Hoi may turn out to be 11 
duplicate of the old Independence Club, which naed to Use 

Government Officials so much trouble. 
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Korean Sketches. 

(KEF*ROiJl : Ch!i ^ KO.V THi “Mb»EN<ibR." • 

/. In she Forest* 

1 . 

Silent the mountain mass. 

Steely the skv; 

DarkJv through sombre pines 
The snowflakes fly. 

II. 

Over the fire of leaves 

Swarthy, unkempt, 

Silent, the hunter crew 
SharluwMike bent. 

III. 

On match-lock and powder flask 
The tire-light gleams, 

While from the smou Wring fuse 
Thin smoke upstreams. 

//. O/i th( Road — T'rt/i£/>!. 

Twilight—shade on the hills—the depths of the valley 
in gloom 

Winding over the earth, the pine smoke's thicket)mg 
shroud. 

Grev thatch under the hill.the drone o: ft sleepy talc— 
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.Far through the gathering dusk the tired jingle of 

bells— 

And the whinny of ponies, scenting their rest,— 

Shouts of the eager drivers, homing at last— 

.And the barking of drowsy dogs. 

HI. On the Road — Night. 

Dark the road,—in gloom enveloped the valley; 

Oct of the torn!) of night only the trickle of water 
Is heard—and The panting of horses, the shouts of the 
drivers— 

Wean- and foot sore they urge on the staggering brutes. 
Is there no rest to-night—No rest for the wand’rer? 

In all this wilderness no sheltering thatch ?.. 

Over the barren fields a breath of pine smoke. 

Pungent and acrid, floats through the quickening night. 
A light,—the barking of dogs,-a woman’s voice calling.— 
Whimper of wakening babe—.then shelter at last. 

IV. On the Road. — Datvn. 

3 . 

Far in the misty deep 
^ hue waters gleaming; 

Under grey, homely thatch 
The village lies dreaming. 

II. 

Deep in some mountain glen 
Temple bells throbbing; 

Softly and unafraid. 

A forest dove sobbing. 

III. 

• 

Softly the pine smoke spreads— 

Syireacjs too, the forest, balm; 

Slow blush the mountain wastes 

Hushed in a holv calm. 

* 

IV. 

Deep, mystic—Buddha's peace 
Broods over vale and hill 
Land of the Morning Calm— 

Land of Nirvana still. 
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K6nnan and Korea. 

The first article by Mr. Kennaii in the Outlook ap¬ 
peared in the issue of October ?th, 1905. The editors an¬ 
nounced that'‘This is the firs*, of a series of Articles found¬ 
ed upon Mr. Kennan’s observation and study of condi¬ 
tions in Korea the past Summer. They will deal with 
the personality of the Korean Emperor, the venality of 
Korean officials, the degradation of the people, the Jap¬ 
anese administration of affairs in that country and the 
future of Korea.” 

It is quite fair for us to ash w hat qualifications and 
opportunities this distinguished writer had to speak 
authoritatively on this question. As the editors state, 
it was in the summer of 1905 that Mr. Kennau was in 
Korea. To the present writer’s personal knowledge Mr. 
Kennan was not in Korea more thar. a month. He 
lodged at ?. hotel in the foreign quarter quite removed 
from the ordinary life of the Korean people and, as every¬ 
one in Korea knows, the rainy season of 1905 was oue 
-of the heaviest of the past decade. There was no oppor¬ 
tunity to go about, among the people and study tbeir 
-condition -as could have.been done in Spring or Autumn. 
No time of the year could have been Jess auspicious for 
such a work. 

The natural result was that he made but little 
study of the Korean at first hand. This is worth while 
illustrating, because of the wide circulation given to his 
■statements. A year or more before this he had made a 
flying trip to Seoul where he had stayed a few days. He 
wrote a letter at that time w hich was criticized in this 
magazine, and numerous blunders were exposed. Among 
them was his statement that there are no scavenger birds 
in Seoul. The Korea Review traversed this statement 
as being unite contrary to fact, for everyone living iu 
this city knows that an enormous number of hawks 
hover over the city and swoop down on every morsel of 
garbage they van find. Now on this second visit -Mr 
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Kennan took the writer to task, saying that his state¬ 
ment was tme. He said that he had looked for hawks 
and had seen none. Sow the reader must note that 
in the midst of the rainy season there is an interval 
«f a few weeks when the hawks are not as commonly 
seen, though not by any means scarce. On the strength 
of this Mr, Kennan herd to his point against the evidence 
of a mac who has lived in this city for twenty years. 
This is a significant fact and is thoroughly characteristic 
of Mr. Kennan’s method. His observation covering a 
few weeks was conclusive of the whofe matter and was 
only less amusing than that of the traveller who upon 
landing in a certain country saw a yellow dog on the 
street and wrote back to his friends that all the dogs in 
that country were yellow. 

In the seeond place Mr. Kennan’s observations were 
almost wholly confined to the capital and one or two- 
ports where the population is not typical of the whole 
country. In the capital are gathered together the offic¬ 
ials anil their retinues and there is a large number of men 
who are either hangers- on of these officials or are wait¬ 
ing a chance to get office. We do not defend these men 
from the charge of laziness, though they are not as a rule 
degenerates. But they are by no means typical of the- 
country at fctrge. 

Then again in the hot summer months it is eustom»- 
ary for a IT the working classes to take a long noon rest* 
a sksta, and it is plain that Mr. Kennan’s observations- 
were made largely between ten and two. It is evident 
that he did not get up at daylight and go to the market 
places and watch the people, alert, wide-awake ami virile. 
The Korean gets to work in the morn ir>g ot least two* 
hours lx-lb re the- workman of America. 1 le makes it up by 
vesting at noon, thereby calling down upon himself the 
objurgations of such su|jerficial observers as-Mr. Kennan. 

Hut there is :» Ktill more- important dediurtrbn to lie- 
drawn from the introductory note of the Editors of the 
QrtiLv&r. Five specific phases of Korean-life are mentioned' 
as being dealt with by Mr. Kennan (1) the personalitr 
wf the Emperor v (2)- the- venality of the officials* (3)ithe 
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degradation of the people, (tj Japanese administration. 
(5) Korea's future. Only the first three have to do with 
the Korean people distinctively. We would ask the can¬ 
did reader whether this program is a lair one to the Ko¬ 
rean people. Nothing can prove more conclusively than 
this table of contents that Mr. Kennan was a special 
pleader. He came to Korea to prove[that the Koreans 
were all that is bad and be made no attempt whatever 
to balance the account by saying anything about their 
good qualities. He leaves the inference that there are no 
good qualities to describe. We do not believe that Mr. 
Kennan was qualified either by the length of his stay, the 
keenness of his observation or the fairness of his mind 
to give other than a prejudiced and distorted view of the 
situation. 

If this is not evident from what we have already said, 
the following facts are available for the purpose. When 
Mr. Kennan took up bis quarters in Seoul and was- un¬ 
able on account of the rainj’ season to do any consider¬ 
able first hand work on the subject he caHed in certain 
residents of Seoul who knew something of the facts. 
Among these was the present writer who. supposing 
that the distinguished traveller desired to make a fair 
showing of the case, spent many hours with him answer¬ 
ing a long list of questions about the state of affairs. We 
related to him our own observations of the nature of 
Japanese rule in Korea but besides this gave him a 
careful statement of the results of our study of the Ko¬ 
rean character and temperament, a study which extend¬ 
ed over two decades and which was as careful and ac¬ 
curate asati intimate acquaintance with various classes 
of Korean society could make it. Now out of all this 
matter which the traveller borrowed what did he use • 
Nothing but the account of Japanese atrocities in th< 
peninsula. He used that freely, giving it almost in the 
words of the writer,’but he omitted every statement we 
made as to the redeeming features ot Korean civilization 
and in place of them gathered together all the irresponsi¬ 
ble gossip of the streets and the statements of those who 
make a husinesss m caricaturing, the Koreans, added 
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this to his own inadequate observation anil out of it all 
made a Generalization as to the Korean people which for 
gross -prejudice and for eulnablc inaccuracy can ucarpelv 
Ik* matched in literature. This we propose to show He 
used us and accepted our statements implicitly and al¬ 
most verbatim along one line, therebv acknowledging 
their accuracy and our desire for a truthful presentation 
of the subiect, but along all other lines he ignored our 
statements; and not on 1v so hut he no where states 
that our attitude which be so freelv indorsed along cer¬ 
tain important lines was diametrically opposite to his 
statements along other lines. This is a species of treach¬ 
ery wherebv he practically makes us indorse hi= hideous 
caricature of the Korean Emperor and people We natur¬ 
ally object. And \vc feel a personal responsibility in re¬ 
pudiating his implications and showing wherein lies 
their damaging falsitv Whether we can eliminate the ele¬ 
ment of personal prejudice from the inflirtment can he 
bulged only from the words of the indictment itself. 

Mr. Kerman starts out bv affirming that Japan “is 
makin*' a serious and determined effort to transform and 
civilize” Korea—that she is making “a conscious and in¬ 
telligent attempt to regenerate’** Korea, '"his was said 
concerning the few months immediately preceding the 
writing of the article, nr roughly speaking the last half 
of 1904- and the first half of 1005. 

If the reader will turn to the third article of Mr. 
Kcnnan's series he will liable to Judge fromthat writer’s 
own statements whether the words above quoted are at 
nil applicable. The contents of that third article of Mr. 
Kerman’s can be found almost, entire in the pages of the 
Kokka Review. It states our point of view with great ex¬ 
actitude and there is no important point there laid down, 
and hardly an illustration, that we have not public¬ 
ly given in the Review. We must therefore inquire to 
whflt <1 if nnr these different articles hang together. 

In the first article wc read that Japan in making a 
“serious,” “determined,” “consctons” and “intelligent” 
attempt to regenerate Korea. In the third we find a 
very different state of things. Judging from these'adjec- 
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tivcs one would expect to hear that a really intelligent 
and statesmanlike.;policy had been inaugurated by the 

Japanese in Korea, but listen to Mr. Kerman's words in 
his third article, not that he knew personally anything 
about the matter but in this one phase of the subject 
he drew irom the observation of those who had made a 
careful study of it. 

In the first place he tells us that the Japanese in Ko¬ 
rea are ' disappointing,'’ both as to their “methods and 
achievements," that "they have not displayed in that 
field anything like the intelligent prevision, the conspic¬ 
uous ability and the remarkable capacity for pre-ar¬ 
rangement that they have shown in the arena of war.” 

The first mistake of Japan's that he sees is the idea 
that they could handle the situation without forming a 
protectorate in the first instance Well, this is part of the 
truth. They failed to handle Korea well without such a 
hold and according to Mr. Ketnan’s showing it can be 
done well only by a constant show of force ever, as Rus¬ 
sia today holds Poland or the Caucassus. But the fact 
of the case is Japan did guarantee the independence of 
Korea and Mr. Kcnnan has vet to show that if Jap¬ 
anese methods had been of an enlightened character she 
could not have held the position secure and accomplish¬ 
ed a greater triumph iu the peninsula than she did in 
Manchuria. But that “if" is a very big one It was not 
in the power of the Japanese to exercise the requisite 
amount of self-control and the breaking of her treaty of 
190+ was the only chance of carrying out her policy in 
Korea. Mr. Kennar. talks about obstruction on the 
part of Korean officials. They would have been fools 
and cowards if they had not opposed the Nagamori 
Scheme and the financial policy of \lr. Megata, and 
many another purely selfish plot against Kortaci wealth 
and resources. We take exception to the morals of Mr. 
Kerman's argument. He says that in taking over the 
postal department Japan virtually broke down Korean 
sovereignty and for this reason they might as well go 
the whole length of destroying it entirely. Rut it was 
wholly voluntary on japan's part when she guaranteed 
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Korea's independence its 1904. Does Mr. Kennan mean 
to tell us that having guaranteed Korea's independence 
'Miid then finding-that she could not exercise the necessary 
self-control to guide the Korean ship of state properly, 
japan had a right to abrogate her treaty and do as she 
pleased? We had thought this was a distinctively Hus- 
sian method of handling treaties. Mr. Kennan s whole 
argument is vicious and its logical conclusion is that 
treaties are of value only so long as they are convenient. 

The second mistake, according to Mr. Kennan. was 
“bad judgment as to the necessary reforms and measures 
that were most urgently needed.” He treats the 
Nagamori scheme to contempt which was its due. He 
shows how this scheme alienated the good will of the 
Korean people from Japan and he adds significantly. 
“Haring the people on their side they might have done 
almost anything with the bureaucracy.” How does this 
coincide with his previous statement that nothing could 
be done without seizing the entire power of the country ? 

The fact seems to be that there was net much hope 
of reform from Japan in any case, for they had not the 
breadth of mind and the sympathy and self-control 
necessary for the gaining of the confidence of the people, 
and tbe seizure of the country only aggravated ten fold 
the hatred that already existed. 

The third mistake according to Mr. Kennan was to 
allow Japanese to swarm into Korea before prepara¬ 
tions had been made for their proper jurisdiction, fie 
then cites numerous cases of revolting oppression and 
brutality. How does all this look alongside those four 
adjective^, “serious,” “determined,” “conscious” and 
“intelligent” ? 

As tor the matter of organizing an honest and efficient 
ministry in Seoul Mr. Keuiian scores the Japanese policy 
as “irresolute and weak.” He cities the case of Yi Yong-ik 
who went away to Japan for his country's good and the; - 
came riding back into the Ministry of War. We know 
something about how that was accomplished but as we 
were told in confidence we must pass it by. Mr. Kennan 
was right however in denouncing it. When he did so, 
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where had he left that first paragraph of his first article, 
in which he said Japan was trying to “transform,’’ 
“civilize." “uplift ,? and “regenerate” Korea ? Vi Vong.-ik 
was so corrupt that the Korean people would have torn 
him iiml» from limb if they could have put their hands on 
him, but Japan put him agm.r in power 

Having cited numerous cases 1 in which the Japanese 
treated Koreans no becter than a higiivvayman treats a 
traveller Mr. Kcnnari calls them cases of “conflicting 
rights or interests.” They were not conflicting rights,for 
the right was all on the side of the Korean in most cases 
and it takes two rights to make a conflict. Things 
should be called by their right names. 

But he goes on to say that even in view of all These 
outrages “the Japanese did not even strengthen riie 
clerical force ot its Korean consulates with a view n* 
meeting" chc increasing need. He even cites Forn.m 
which should have been an object lesson to Japan and 
the failures of which should not ha\e been repeated in 
Korea. Without distinctly saying so Mr. Kcman clearly 
implies that Japan neither remedied the evils mentioned 
nor cared to do so. Where he finds in all this an “intci* 
ligent effort" to regenerate Korea, wt fail to see. 

But leaving aside the acts of Japanese private citizens 
Mr. Keniuui also arraigns the Japanese officials and 
says some true and pertirenr things about them. The 
matter of seizing laud for railroads when the Korean 
government could not find the money to pay for it, *itid 
the seizure of land outside the South Gate, of Seoul for 
military barracks, these are things that show an en.ire 
lack of that equity and judgment which should be the 
fust aim of a power placed ns Japan is vis-a-vis Korea. 

We must point to another curious comparison. lr. 
one place Mr. Kenn.m argues that the only thing was 
to seize the country anti declare a protectorate, and in 
another place he says that it is not necessary to form a 
protectorate “but if the Japanese would give the Korean 
people justice, protect their rights and thus win their 
confidence" they could soon reform the government mid 
rcnoei Russian intrigue mnuejout. Either or ncitlici 
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of these things may be true but they cannot both 
be true. 

In his fourth article Mr. Kerman discusses what 
Japnii has done in Korea. He begins with the complaint 
That the Korean officials would not listen to the advice 
of the Japanese but put obstacles of all kinds in the way 
and thwarted every attempt to better conditions in the 
peninsula. Mr. Kerman could have found an answer to 
all this in his own words if he bad turned to the right 
page, for while these advisers were advising, the people of 
Korea were being robbed and maltreated and brow- 
lien ten on every side and this naturally had a reflex influ¬ 
ence on the officials. They argued, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that men who w ould permit such things to be 
done by'their own nationals were unfit to try to •‘regen¬ 
erate" Korea. It was a case of wanting to pick a mote 
out of Korea's eve when there was a beam in japan's cvc. 
Why should the Japanese try to stop Korean oppression 
and “squeezing" when the Koreans were suffering more 
from Japanese abuse than from the native article? Why 
preach about bribery when Korean magistrates were 
complaining that they bad to pay two prices for their 
offices, one to Koreans and the other to Japanese ? Why 
listen to talk of sanitation when the Japanese police ad¬ 
visers made Koreans cover their ditches with rough 
sticks and dirt, which would only give darkness to breed 
more disease and which the first heavy rain would wash 
away ? Why talk about monetary reform when the 
Japanese advisee by his wildcat financiering was driving 
Korean merchants to the wall and then preventing the 
Bmperor from helping them by forbidding him to draw 
his own private money from the bank for the purpose? 
Why cry to reform education when after promising the 
teachers a certain raise of wages throughout the service 
certain grades were arbitrarily lowered again ? Why 
talk about improvement of means of communication 
when every mile of railroad meant that a score of Korean 
farmers would have their lands wrenched from them at 
less than half their worth and when enforced work on 
the line at one third of a day's wage was making certain 
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towns pay thousands of dollars blackmail to tbe Japan¬ 
ese? It Mr. Kcanan had serious)- asked himself these 
questions he would perhaps have arrived at the answer 
to his. 

Another cause of obstruction might have been found 
in the fact that so many of the proposed reforms were 
almost solely favorable to tbc Japanese. For example, 
the monetary system, while had for all. was especial’.;; 
bad tor the Japanese merchants who did most of ifoi 
retailing of imported goods. Every Korean knew that 
the n frit a tion for monetary refom: wns almost solely in 
the interests of the Japanese. 

Surprising as some of Mr. Xennan’s statements are 
regarding the political situation it is in his assumption 
of knowledge of the underlying character of the Korean 
that he proves most conclusively ins prejuiced point of 
view. After three or four weeks of observation which 
was further restricted lye climatic conditions lie treads 
with jierfect confidence where those who have studied 
the question for years hardly care to make generaliza¬ 
tions. Not only has ht gotten the facts wrong in num¬ 
berless instances but hi .ouches hiu crude ideas in such 
dogmatic form that he furnishes an -s /»ioii argument 
again*: their accuracy. 

“In moral and intellectual elean.cteristics the Ko¬ 
reans and Japanese are as far apart as the Vcnexurlarrs 
and the Dutch.” Here is one of his extreme assertions 
which will not stand the test of analysis. If he speaks 
here of mcualitv in its narrow sense of sexual relations. 
I without fear of serious coinr-n.liction that the 

Koreans are ns moral ns the Japanese. The fnpnncv 
word and the Korean word £/><.'eg are identical 

in derivation, in meaning and in moral cunhty. and Mr. 
Kerman might have found out witlu-v.t difficulty that 
the Japanese are more in evidence in Japan than 

the ki±t7/g are in Korea. Even us I write these words 
the Japanese papers arrive telling how audits of tlisor. 
derh* houses are buying young girls from their parents 
by hundreds in the famine districts of northern japan. 
Such a thing would be impossibieio Korea. For a parent 
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to treat a child in this way would bring down upon him 
instant condemnation from the public and severe punish¬ 
ment from the authorities. There is no question that 
the morals of Korea arc of a low order but they are not 
one whit lower than in Japan. The trouble is that Mr. 
Kenuan did not know what he was talking - about. He 
gave here no particulars whatever, quoted noauthorities- 
but made this sweeping statement out of the storehouse 
of a vivid imagination and to all appearances with thesec 
purpose of making out the Koreans to be all that is bad 
without a single redeeming feature. 

The same may be said of the intellectual character¬ 
istic? of the Korean people. It has been my vocation 
for many years to teach mathematics to Koreans, and 
mv somewhat wide experience of Korean boys and their 
mental capacity has led me to the definite conclusion 
that they arc naturally a* bright as Japanese or Ameri¬ 
can boys of the same age. They grasp the problems of 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry with a readiness and 
quickness of comprehension that would surprise Mr. 
Kcnnan or anyone else who has seen them simply on the 
street. What does Mr. Kennan know of the intellectual 
capacity of the Korean, or what docs anyone know who 
dots not gel close enough to them to gain their confi¬ 
dence and enter into their mental processes ? Official cor¬ 
ruption hn** nothing to do with intellectual caliber ex¬ 
cept that in Koreans in every country rt takes a very 
sharp mun to become it great rascal." Take the case of 
the man Vi Yong-Tk whom Mr. Kennan rightly holds up 
to public scorn. Would Mr. Kennan deny to that man 
intellectual ability of a high order? 1 would not, espec¬ 
ially since I am aware that he once outwitted and be¬ 
fooled (me of the most distinguished statesmen of the 
Far Hast. Even I>r. Gale as quoted by Mr. Kennan soys 
"It is a wonder why so many bright minds are content 
with so low a civilization.” If they are bright minds 
it would hardly appear that they are as far apart, from 
the Japanese as the Venezuelans arc from the Dutch. 

We are told that the civilization of Korea '‘has not 
become stagnant, it has rotted.” It would appear from 
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tliis,that it is'dead, hui we are told in the next sentence 
but one that it can be restored only by a Jong course of 
remedial treatment. These two statements do not show 
that carefulness of adjustment which \vi should have ex¬ 
pected from the j»en of so distinguished a w riter. What 
Mr. Millard in his remarkably accurate find convincing 
book The New Far East, says about China is tr;uc of Korea. 
Speaking of national decadence he says that the best 
lest ol virility is durability- This is almost axiomatic 
in its simplicity and lucidity. If Korea has Itecn rotten 
for centuries how does it happen that the people arc 
physically virile, mentally bright and keenly awake to 
the insults that have been heaped upon them ? 

If Mr. Ken nan would like to hear a valid and almost 
self-evident reason for the present lack of that untiring 
thrift which characterizes the Chinese he will have it in 
a nutshell in the following statement. The refahtrn oj 
population !o the arm of at’.trouble land. The amount of 
good farm land per capita of the population is 
enormously greater in Korea than in Japan or in 
China Until Korea was ojxmed up to foreign inter¬ 
course the average of comfort in Korea 'v:\s vastly in 
nov..act of ri t tier of her neighbors. The average Korear: 
cl reused mine comfortably and rite better food than did 
the Japanese or Chinese Time and again the rice crop 
was so abundant that travellers were not asked to pay 
for the rice they ate. The country produced more than 
it cvuM consume. Now it is quite plain that under these 
conditions the almost frantic struggle in which the 
average Chinese was engaged in order to keep body and 
soul together was not necessary in Korea. The com¬ 
mon people* of Korea could easily produce all that was 
nevessarv to maintain a high degree of comfort, and 
mendicancy was almost unknown. Not until after we 
had been in Korea five nr -i.\ years did wc ever set an 
adult beggar. The competition consequent upon the 
opening of the country <ror. began to nfiVc: the people. 
The export ol cereals n:id.*h»' speedy appreciation in cost 
of almost nil commodities resulted in a lowering of the 
average degree of comfort in Korea, and the Korean has 
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been suffering' ever since from the fact that hard necessity 
had not taught him the thrift that was now to be the 
price nf comfort. I would submit that herds a natural 
explanation of the phenomenon nf Korean tinthrift, which 
even Mr. Kerman must acknowledge. It is not that Ko¬ 
rea is dead atid rotten but because her former hermit life 
prevented the operation of the law of supply and demand 
ns between herself and her two neighbors. The harrier 
being broken down, natural law tended to make an 
equilibrium. Since Korea had enjoyed a greater degree 
of individual comfort than her neighbors, the opening 
of the country to foreign intercourse and competition 
was an economic benefit to China and japan hut an in¬ 
jury to Korea herself. There car. be no doubt at all that 
from the purely economic standpoint Korea would be 
vastly letter off today if the policy of the late Regent 
had prevailed and she had remained a hermit kingdom. 

Mr. Kerman divides his caricature of the Korean peo¬ 
ple into three parts, fa j the Emperor, <b) the Govern¬ 
ment, (c) trie People. He begins his description of the 
Emperor by a long quotation from “An American 
gentleman of impartiality, etc., etc.." If by American he 
means a citizen of the United States we must demur. 
That description was r.or written by a citizen of the 
United States but of Great Britain. His whole picture of 
the Emperor is epitomized in one sentence “He is as un¬ 
conscious as a child, as stubborn as a Boer, as ignorant 
as a Chinaman ami as vain as a Hottentot.” I say this 
sentence epitomizes the whole thing, because three out of 
the four assertions that he here makes prove the very 
opposite of what he intended. It is somewhat difficult 
to gauge the meaning of “unconscious as a child.” We 
had never supposed that childhood was a svnonytn of 
unconsciousness. On the coat ray a chiid is most intense¬ 
ly conscious and observant. We are willing to grant 
that the Emperor of Korea is as unconscious .ir a child. 
As for the allegation that the Emperor is as stubborn 
as a Boer we sec no reason why he should consider it. 
other than a compliment. We grant that the stubborn¬ 
ness of the Boer is a very' well proven fact hut remember 
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that that stubbornness was exhibited in the fiercest fight 
that man ever put up for what he (kremed his native 
land- That the Emperor is as ignorant as a Chinaman 
need cause him littlt alarm in these days when the whole 
world is beginning to realize that the Chinese are among 
the shrewdest and roost level headed people to be found 
anywhere. Certainly if the writer of that travesty had 
wished to make a synonym of ignorance he' might have 
chosen a better subject than the astute Chinese. We are 
told that the Emperor is as vain as a Hottentot. Mc<*5 
better have stuck to the proverbial peacock, tor since 
the writer of that sentence never saw a Hottentot and 
knows nothing about them except by hearsay there is 
some doubt lest his knowledge of the Ernperor be of the 
same nature and that he may be libelling the Emperor, 
the Hottentot, or both. 

“The atmosphere that surrounds him is one of dense 
ignorance and consequently he is as timid as a fallow 
deer.'" Herr is another unfortunate simile. Nature 1'fl.s 
given the fallow deer two means of self defense, Keen 
senses and fleetness of foot. To say that the ignorance 
of the Emperor includes a lack of perception as to what 
is going on about him is to my personal knowledge far 
from true. As a rule the Kings of Korea have-been seclud¬ 
ed and have been deprived of information except such as 
the immediate courtiers have been willing to divulge , but 
to sav that the present Emperor is timid because of 
ignorance in the very opposite of clic truth It is, itiv 
gentle caricaturist, because he knows too much. For the 
past twenty-five years he has had the Chinese, the Rus¬ 
sians and the Japanese on hi? track and has had no means 
but cunning with which to throw them off the scent. 
1 venture to sav that while there are doubtless hit livid- 
uals who know more about Chinese trickery, Russian 
trickery or Japanese trickery than the Emperor of Korea 
there is no other man in the world who knows as 
much of all. three as he does. 

it is an undoubted truth that the Emperor is timid. 
It is not a natural trait with him, not inherited ; for his 
father was one of the most recklessly brave mjn that 
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the Orient has produced during the past century. Jt is 
an acquired trait or rather attitude of rniud which has 
been induced by hi« environment. The very same may be 
said of the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey, 
and probably to the same degree. The present Em¬ 
peror's youth was spent amidst the horrors of asanguin- 
ary Roman Cotholie persecution and the alarms of threat - 
cned invasion by France and the United States. As soon 
As this was over there began the blood feud between his 
father and his wife which opened with the destruction of 
the father, the mother and the brother of the Queen by an 
infernal machine. It continued in 1 882 in tbe chasing 
from the palace of the Queen and the murder and mutila¬ 
tion of some of the highest officials before the King’s very 
eyes. In l8S4 six of his most trusted ministers and his 
faithful body servant were hacked to pieces in his pre¬ 
sence while on bis knees be begged the batchers to forego 
the knife. In 1898 a band of cut throats invaded his 
palace, murdered and cremated the Queen ami threatened 
turn with death. One faithful official mortally wounded 
dragged himself into the royal presence and was there des¬ 
patched. Fpr months after this the King was kept a 
virtual prisoner beneath the hands of men in league with 
the murderers of the Queen. He was forced to see the 
name of bis dead consort dragged in the mud and dis. 
honored before the nation. All these things he suffered 
and a hundred lesser ones without lieing able to sum¬ 
mon other help than that which his own ingenuity could 
devise. And yet they sneer at him because he is timid. 
It was his misfortune, not his fault. 

The only man who has a moral right to draw a 
word-picture of a fellow being is he who can, in imagina¬ 
tion. put himself in that fellow-being's place and see 
things from his stand point. Could any exaggeration 

be more brutal that this—"lie regards.all his jieo- 

ple as flocks and herds intended for his slaughter?” 
IIow does this tally with a previous statement that 
“He is kindly disposed and only the other day seut a 
special gift to help a poor old coolie whose tumble down 
hut and poverty he had happened to see when he was on 
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his way from his burned Chongaong palace ?” Mark 

that this was not during some gala day procession but 

when he was making his wav from the scene of a terrible 

conflagration which had laid in ashes the only palace in 

which he considered himself nbvsicallv safe. With what 

» ► 

nimbieness of wit the caricaturist leaps from one point 
±o the other, seemingly oblivious of the fact that the 
specific instance of self-forgetful love which he cites 
refutes whole pages of damning innuendo. . • 


A Korean Cyclopaedia. 

It is important that those who wish to learn about 
Korea and the Korean people should have access to 
original documents. Comparatively few of these arc avail¬ 
able here for ordinary consultation, and it would be of 
great value to have those who own Korean standard 
works let it be known so that there conic! lie mutual help 
given by way of reference. One of the greatest of Ko¬ 
rean works is the Mun-hon Pi-go, a copy of which in 112 
volumes is to be found at any time at the office of the 
Korea Review and can be freely consulted by’ anyone 
who may so desire. It is a cyclopaedia containing a 
very great amount of material. In order that students 
of Korean matter mav know wbat can be found in it wc 
give the following account of the work and its contents. 

About the year 2480 while Korea was enjoying her 
golden age of literature King Song-iong (,>&£) having 
studied the great Chinese cyclopaedia entitled Mun-hon 
Tong-go expressed a desire to see such a 

work written about Korea. He called up the Korean 
Bchoiar No Sa-sin (M&1R) and set him to work but the 
result was confined to a geopraphical treatise called the 
Yd-ji P’yfln-nam (1£|%®5S) which was a physical, politi¬ 
cal and historical geography of the peninsula. Before it 
was published its name was changed to Yd-ji Seung- 
nam (J^ This occupied the writer’s time some 

five years. The king died without seeing a eydopAertfe 
written. 
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About the middle of the lf»th century King Chung- 
jong ( + again took up the matter and made out the 
plan of a cyclopaedia but before he could carry it out he 
was interrupted by civil strife and the work was again 
postponed. 

King Sun-jo ($81) came to the throne in 1567 and 
again took up the work where his grandfather had drop- 
I>eH it. He put it in charge of the scholar Yun Tu-su 
f?5) who began by arranging extracts from the geo¬ 
graphy already mentioned but he in turn was interrupt¬ 
ed by the great Japanese Invasion of 1592 and another 
long term of waiting began. 

It was not until the opening of King Yftng-jong's 
3£5f?) reign in 1724 that the subject was again brought 
up. He appointed a college of twenty-six leading schol¬ 
ars to act as collaboratprs of a thorough cyclopaedia- 
arid within four years the work was completed. 

The names of these scholars arc Hong Pong-han, Kim 
Sang-bok, Kim Chi-in, Kim Yang-t’ftk, Has Ik-mo, Kim 
Sang-ch'&l, Yi Cb’aug-cui, Ilong Kvc-hcui, Ka Yun-rnyflugr 
Win In-son, Su Myong-ong, Clrofl Cbe-gong, Yi Ch’o£- 
jung, Hong Myung-ban, Chong Chon-gyom, Yi Tara, 
Kira Ong-sun, Cbo Chun. Hong Yong-han, Kim Chong- 
su, Yun Yang-hu, Yi Teuk-il, So Ho-su, Whang Tan, Sin 
Kyong-jun, Hong Ch’an-ha. 

The work was primarily based on the Yo.ji Senng- 
natn and so the first portion was simply a re-edition of 
that book; but when this was done the scope of the 
work was enlarged and chapters on astronomy, eti¬ 
quette, music, and other subjects were written and the 
name of the book was changed to correspond with its 
changed status. The uanie now given was Mun-hon Pi- 
go “A Collection of Literary Works.” But 

as wc shall see it was not a Cyclopaedia of Literature 
"but rather a Cyclopaedia treating of subjects discussed 
ic Korean literature. ... The order of the treatment of the 
different subjects was changed and the order adopted 
was meteorology, geography, etiquette, music, military, 
law, revenue, economics, population, commerce, nation¬ 
al examinations, education, official rank. These subjects 
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filled one hundred chapters. The reason why the order 
observed in the Chinese Mnn-hon T'ong-go was not fol¬ 
lowed which put the subject of revenue first was because 
King Chung-jong believed verv strongly in the father¬ 
hood of heaven and the motherhood of earth and out of 
deference to this predilection of his the subject of earth 
and sky, or as we may say, of meteorology was put 
first. 

Bat beside the thirteen subjects mentioned above this 
book went into other themes which did not have a coun¬ 
terpart in the Chinese work which was taken as the 
model. Seven other topics were added namely omens, 
architecture, royal genealogies, arts, patronymics, post¬ 
humous honors, ceremonies. Later four other topics 
were added, on coming “of age,” marriage, burial, sacri¬ 
fices. Then two others were added; commissariat, mili¬ 
tary tactics. Then shrines, libraries; then, historical 
mala, geographical maia. The complete work then 
comprised 2 M> chapters. 

The above headings are only the general ciasses un¬ 
der which are connoted a multitude of different subjects 
To give a clear idea of the great scope of this work 
which ranks among the masterpieces of Korean litera¬ 
ture it will be necessary to give a sketch of the contents 
an detail. 


I Meteorology. 

Calendar, the Creation, Divine Government, fixed 
stars, latitude and longitude, day and night, terrestrial 
limits, inclination of the earth's axis, the prediction of 
solar and lunar eclipses, “The Middle Star,” The Te 
gtvk “Great Perfection,” the circle formed of blue and 
red, seen on the Korean flag, clepsydra, the curfew, 
measure of time, solar eclipse, stars in conjunction with 
moon, moon in conjunction with stars, expansiot and 
contraction of the constellation of Pleiades, -conjuactioa 
of North Star and Pleiades, stars visible by day, tem¬ 
porary stars, shooting stats, heavenly changes, sohir 
«nd lunar changes, solar and lunar halos aud rainbow, 
sitellar charges, meteorites, clouds. 
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II Omens. 

Ominous winds, ominous rains, ominous frost, omin¬ 
ous 8now, hail and rainbows, dew and fog,thunder, dark 
days, snowless winter, worm winter and cold summer, 
earthquakes, earth fissures, subsidence of ground, burn¬ 
ing soil, “looking-glass soil,” avalanches, falling rocks, 
tidal waves, red and black river water, disturbance in 
ponds, disturbance in wells, drought,locusts, “far years,” 
pestilence, superhuman origin, prophecy, boy’s bad songs, 
conflagrations, haunted houses, miscellaneous, unnatural 
grass, unnatural wood, unnatural plants, dragons, 
snakes, centipedes, earthworms, tortoises, turtles, toads, 
frogs, various fish, ants, birds, tigers, bears, wolves, 
deer, rabbits, foxes, wild cats, cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, 
cats, rats. 

Ill Geography. 

Limits of territory of the various kingdoms ; chro¬ 
nological list of various names of each district; moun¬ 
tains and rivers; distances; garrisons; fortresses; capi¬ 
tals and when built; coast-guard stations; sea routes; 
palaces and government buildings. 

1V Ceremonies. 

Harvest Sacrificial Hall; Royal Ancestial Tablet Hall; 
sacrifice at same; first fruits offered at same; procession 
iosame; placing of royaJ tablet in same; placing of royal 
records in same; placing of tablets in honor of great 
statesmen; Royal portraits; spirit table; special sacri¬ 
fices; altars; wind altars; cloud altars; thunder and 
lightning altars; rain altars; drought altars; altars to 
Heaven; altars to the earth; attars to the sun and 
moon and stars; altars to mountains; altars to sea; 
altars to lakes; altars to trees; altars to streams; stone 
piles and rag trees; sacrifice at seed time; silk worm sacri¬ 
fice; ice melting sacrifice; horse pedigree sacrifice; sol¬ 
diers memorial sacrifice; Confucian shrines; sacrifice to 
ancestors of sages;standard sacrifice; temple to God of_ 
War; sacrifice to Yi Yfi-song and Yang-ho (who 

helped Korea defeat the Japanese at the time of the great 
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invasion ;) shrine to So Ctadng-baug; sacrifices to founders 
of dynasties; miscellaneous sacrifices; Koval .buna); 
mourning garments; Royal tomba; ceremony of putting 
on hat; marriage; banquets; birthdays; Royal litter; 
Royal and court dress; seals of office; official etiquette; 
ceremonies in honor of authors; adopted son ; burial cus¬ 
toms ; wearing of hats; marriage customs. . 

V Royal genealogies. 

Chronology ; ancestors of T’.v-jo Tfi-wang, mala; an¬ 
cestors of T'a-jo Tfl-wang. female; queens' ancestor* 
and relatives; queens’ birth-place and time, death, chil¬ 
dren, burial place; kings’ adopted sons; crown princes; 
princes; princesses ; relatives; origin of adopted sons; 
anecdotes of kings. 

XI Literature. 

Korean bibliography; list of authors; histories; 
royal writings; royal patronage; classification of writ¬ 
ings under fourteen headings. Confucianism, law, literati, 
ancient history, volumniems writers, astronomy, geo¬ 
graphy, war, etymology, penmanship, oratory,medicine, 
agriculture, Buddhism; personal writings; chronologies; 
epistolary literature. **- 

VII Patronymics. 

Preface; legends ; personal names; dynastic names; 
family names ; family histories; Koryu prime ministers ; 
prime ministers of the present dynasty. 

Y3II Posthumous honors. 

Conferring of posthumous honors; list of honors; 
official honors; special titles; honors conferred by 
populace. 

IX Foreign relations. 

Reception of Japanese ano Chinese : foreign visitors; 
Japanese reintions: other foreign relations. 
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X Music. 

« 

Origin of music; the twelve musical instruments; the 
five sounds; harmony; the eight notes; the three throat 
sounds; sacrificial music; seven instrumental sounds; 
musical notation ; the sixty tunes; twenty eight vernac¬ 
ular songs; native names of instruments; the five vernac¬ 
ular tunes; effect of climate on instruments; effect of en¬ 
vironment on music; history of musical instruments; An¬ 
cestral Templc instruments; moonlight songs (serenades);? 
festival songs; foreign music; royal family music; court 
music; farewell songs; war songs; occasional songs; ex* 
animation by music; envoy music; musical limitations; 
cfcsses of instruments; instruments made by kings; in¬ 
struments used in reception of Japanese; metal instru¬ 
ments; stone instruments; stringed instruments; bamboo 
instruments; “gourd” instruments; earthen instruments; 
leather instruments; wooden instruments; hanging in- 
struments; singing with accompaniment; Ancestral Tem¬ 
ple music; banquet songs; requiem music; country music; 
dancing to musk; singers clothes; choruses; learnmgtnu- 
sic; provincial music; Ki-ja music; Sam-han music; Ye- 
mak music; Sil-la music; Ko-gur-ya music; Pu-yu music; 
Pak-je music; Kor-yu music; modern music; universal 
songs; sounds of Korean speech; alphabet. 

XI Military. 

Recruiting, night sentry, military law, seals, tactics, 
treatise on military,guards, barracks, Seoul guard,coun¬ 
try garrisons, navy, commissariat, border guard, fire 
signals, horses, pasture, horse relay system, rest stations. 

XII Penal code. 

The written code, evidence, punishment of thieves, 
prohibition of luxury, prohibition of drunkenness, re¬ 
strictions as to house building, cruelt)* to animals, sell¬ 
ing diseased beef, the placing of responsibility, respon¬ 
sibility for mendicancy, law study, precedeats. 

XIII Land tax. 

Distribution of arable land, field deeds, gift fields, 
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crown i^nds, fields Sor soldiers, supply, irrigation, water¬ 
mills, fanning, government tax, tribute rice, transport. 

XIV Exchequer. 

Revenue, repairs, transport, fish and salt monopolies, 
gold, silver and copper, currency, linen, cotton, silk. 

XV Population. 

Chronology of population, naipe-tags, slaves. 

XVI Markets. 

Shops, Seoul six markets, country shop?,foreign trad¬ 
ing stations, export and import merchants. Manehu 
trade, Japanese trade, rice market, annual estimate of 
crop, royal granaries, famine relief. 

XVII Government examinations. 

Examination laws, examinations during Korvu 
dynasti’, modern examinations,'ancient history examin¬ 
ation, literary examination, archery examination, sword 
and spear examination, equestrian examination, rifle ex¬ 
amination, dancing examination, poetry examination, 
memorial examination, strategy examination, noble¬ 
men’s examination, common people’s examination, 
middle class examination, posthumous honors, recom¬ 
mendations, copyists. 

XVII! Education. 

The ’‘Great School,' 1 Confucian school, country- 
schools, eight subjects of study, aid for scholars, ex¬ 
planation of mysteries, teachers, curricula”, ancient his¬ 
tory, architecture, punishments for students, graduate 
degrees, North, East, South and West schools, country 
customs, posthumous honors. 

(To be continued.) 


Korean and Ainu. 

7 be question asked recently’in Seoul by a correspond¬ 
ent of the Osaka Wabiuhi, “Are not the Koreans a good 
deal like the Ainus?” is an illuminating commentary up- 
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on the attitude of a certain large and influential class of 
Japanese. It has become increasingly evident, in spite 
of the protests of a certain few of the better element in 
Japan, that the above question receives an affirmative 
answer from the great mass of the Japanese who think 
about the matter at all. The Ainus onee inhabited the 
greater part of Japan, and were a semi savage race little 
if any superior to the Esquimaux. Their social and poli¬ 
tical systems were of the crudest description. These 
people were gradually driven north by successive waves 
of immigration from the south. The races which dis¬ 
placed the Ainu were little if any superior in culture but 
were lighter* by nature and training and the result was 
never in the balance. The relative civilization of the 
Korean and Japanese today is much the same as that 
which existed between the Ainu and Japanese at the time 
the Ainu was being driven north. That is, the general 
grade of civilization of the masses of Korea and Japan is 
very much the same. The main difference is that one is 
warlike and the other is not. 

The evident implication of the comparison was 
that as the Japanese were justified in driving back the 
Ainu and appropriating their territory, so the Japanese 
are justified in driving back the Korean and taking the 
soil lor their own uses. Some people would sav that 
such an argument is absurd on the face of it; but there 
arc others, and not a few, who hold that Korea has not 
developed the resources of the peninsula in a way that 
gives her the moral right to continue to hold it. This is 
an arraignment not of the Korean government but of 
the nation itself. They think that the Japanese have the 
right to seize the territory and dispossess the Koreans 
because by so doing the resources ot the country will be 
properly developed. 

There are two points that require special attention. 
The first is the truth or falsity of the statement that Ko- 
reans are not utilizing the resources of the country. The 
second is the question of the degree of moral right which 
one country possesses to seize territory of another on 
the ground that the resources are not being developed. 
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Is Korea making a rational use of her resources? If 
one travels in the interior of Korea he will find a large 
proportion of arable land under cultivation,and a culti¬ 
vation of no mean order. A highly intelligent and observ¬ 
ant American gentleman who has recently been travel¬ 
ling extensively iu northern Korea states that the coun¬ 
try is highly cultivated, that neither Japanese nor any¬ 
one else could make any marked improvement upon ^. 
This agrees with our own observation arid that of every 
foreigner we have questioned. It cannot truthfully l»e 
claimed that the Koreans are withholding from the 
world’s consumption any considerable fraction of her 
possible food production. It must he borne in mind that 
production follows demand and Korea has not been long 
enough opened to the world to feel the full force of the 
world’s demand for food materials. Etiormcas quanti¬ 
ties have been exported but the market has not demanded 
the exquisite care which the Chinese, for instance, lavish 
upon their fields. And yet Korea cannot be charged 
with having witheld her produce or with having refused 
to do her pan toward feeding the world. Now no one 
knows this better than the Japanese themselves. They 
have travelled exhaustively throughout Korea and they 
know beyond perad venture that the excuse of Korean 
unwillingness to get the most possible out of the soil 
’s untenable. 

But Korea has other assets besides her agricultural 
capacity. The country is rich in minerals which ought 
to be exploited But this much must be granted that 
food products differ widely from mineral products in 
their immediate importance. Jf a man has a field and 
persistently and obstinately refuses to cultivate it, there¬ 
by inflicting suffering upon those who are willing Lo buy 
from him anti who need the pr- luce, there would an 
excuse for compelling him to vtilize the field or else Iosp 
it ; but iu the ease of inincr/.l* it is Romcv.-hat different. 
Agricultural wealth is per.-nnial and practical»y inex¬ 
haustible. Land is not in ; jred by wise agriculture. The 
products of land are larg.lv a gift of nature, and refusal 
to cultivate is to deny *o the world a gift of nature; but 
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mineral wealth is intrinsically different in that, while it 
is a gift of nature, it is not perennial but strictly limited 
in amount, and once exhausted is gone for all time. It 
can be used but once and reason urges that the nation 
possessing such a resource has far greater moral right 
to postpone its exploitation than that of arable land. 
But even so we find in Korea no desire to act the dog in 
the manger and obstinately prevent the exploitation of 
this wealth. She demands that it shall be exploited 
for the benefit of its owners. No reasonable man would 
deny this. Has the Korean government stood in the 
way ol an equitable arrangement for the development of 
its mineral wealth ? We sav no, and the facts are with 
us. Many opportunities have been given to foreign syn¬ 
dicates to engage in mining here. We venture to say 
that Korea has been generous to a marked degree in 
granting such concessions. The charge that the Korean 
government is opposed to such development is glaringly 
untrue; but what is the Japanese attitude toward min¬ 
ing here ? Without the capital to engage in the work in 
a way that would get the most out of the ore they at¬ 
tempt to block at every point the granting of concessions 
to those who could and would do so. The present con- 
testover the concession granted to the Manehu Syndicate 
is a striking instance of the obstructive policy of Japan. 
This syndicate offers, we understaud,'to turn over to the 
Koreans forty percent of the net profits of its work. 

When we remember the difficulties to be met in a eouilirv 

• 

so remote from mining supplies and the lack of railway 
facilities in most parts of the country, who can deny that 
the Korean government is being generously treated in 
beiug given forty per cent of the profits ? But what are 
the Japanese giving the Korean government forthe mines 
that they are working in a desultory way all over the 
peninsula, in many places without the shadow of a 
right ? We venture to say that the Korean government 
is getting nothing from them that will begin to compare 
with the forty per cent guaranteed by* the Manehu Syndi¬ 
cate. The cry is raised by the Japanese that the Korean 
government must be protected from the rapacity of- for- 
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«lgii investors and adventures a. History never showed 
more ludicrous situation than this While the Japanese 
are crowding the Koreans at every point, seizing their 
fisheries, their salt works, their land, they raise the cry 
that the Koreans must be protected from syndicates 
that propose to enter into definite and open agreements 
which have undergone the close scrutiny of both govern¬ 
ments and which are entirely above-board and of confes¬ 
sedly mutual advantage. We are reluctantly compelled 
to believe that it is not Korea that is acting as an ob¬ 
structionist but that it is japan. If it were not for her, 
a dozen foreign syndicates would be, within a year, de¬ 
veloping the mineral wealth of Korea on scientific princi¬ 
ples and with adequate capital. This would he of ad¬ 
vantage to the whole world, Japan included. The mar¬ 
velous advance of electrical engineering demands increas¬ 
ed production of copper. Well, there are magnificent cop¬ 
per mines in Korea blocked today by the obstructive 
tactics of the Japanese. They have not the capital to 
develop them and they will allow no one else to do it. 

But to return to the Ainu proposition; we must ask 
in what way the Ainus were dispossessed of their land. 
Covering most of the country as the North American In¬ 
dians did America they saw waves of immigration roll¬ 
ing in from the South. These new comers established 
themselves gradually and their superior physical power 
and warlike characteristics won for them a commanding 

position. Then receiving, perhaps from Korea, incen¬ 
tives toward a higher civilization they gradually forged 
ahead of the aboriginal peoples and attained in a mea¬ 
sure to the same right to the soil of Japan that the Euro 
perm gained in America. The Ainu had to go. How dif¬ 
ferent is all this from the present situation! Here we 
have two nations side by side, each of them having de¬ 
velop? 1 a highly articulated form of civilization with 
written records running back over a thousand years. 
Tw o peoples almost equal in mental capacity but widely 
differentiated in some important respects. On the one 
vide the close contact with China has bred conservatism 
and has made political life more or less corrupt as it is in 
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China itself. On the other hand we find e new and ad¬ 
vanced national spirit which while still far from the goal 
of western enlightenment is making strenuous efforts to 
put off at least the babilaments of the past. It has re¬ 
sulted in a striking economic and industrial transforma¬ 
tion. The results are laudable though not miraculous. 
But on what basis of comparison can Japan assume the 
right to do to the Korean what she did to the Ainu? 
The parallelism breaks down at every point. But, you 
say, what evidence have you that this desire to make the 
Korean a second Ainu really exists? The reply to thiB 
wholly pertinent question lies in ihe facts that lie right 
about us and will be abundantly apparent to anyone 
who will take pains to inquire. The Japanese government 
is permitting and tacitly encouraging Japanese settlers 
to come to Korea by the tens of thousands. For these 
Japanese to acquire land and live promiscuously in the 
interior is wholly illegal. It is an act of usurpation which 
is wholly indefensible bv the recognized laws of nations. 
Before long these illegal residents will aggregate ench a 
large number that even should Japan withdraw from 
Korea they could arm themselves and terrorize the 
whole country, impose their will upon the people and 
sway the destiny of the nation. We say distinctly and 
with all the force at ou^ command that this monstrous 
usurpation means the', gradual obliteration of the Ko¬ 
rean people. The highest Japanese officials may protest 
that this is not true, that it is far from thrir intentions, 
but so long as they allow the Japanese to swarm into the 
country as they are doing now, so long will it be impos¬ 
sible to believe their protestations, for actions speak 
louder than words. 


Editorial Comment. y- 

During the absence of the Editor in America it would 
have been necessary to suspend the publication of the 
Review had not kind friends volunteered the reinforce the 
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management by generous contributions of material for 
its pages. In taking up the work again we would ex¬ 
press our appreciation of their kindness in preventirg an 
hiatus in the continuity of the periodical. It is fitting for 
us also to restate our position as regards the Korean 
people and the Japanese government. Unfortunately the 
impression is prevalent among a certain class, that the 
attitude of the Review is one of hostility toward the Jap¬ 
anese. This we distinctly disavow. We are here to 
state both and every side of the case to the public, and 
those phases of Japanese work in the peninsula which 
are deserving of praise have not been and will not be 
overlooked. That we have always spoken plainly and 
without equivocation can be distasteful only to those 
who do not care to have the plain facts known by the 
general public. There can be redoubt that japan h?.s be¬ 
fore her a great destiny. In spite of all-drawbacks. the 
energy and spirit of the Japanese will push them on to 
great achievements, nor would any mau of sense wish to 
see them checked in their progress toward any legitimate 
goal. We are willing to see them compete with any other 
nation and if they can perform a service to ^anv nation ' 
or-any cause superior in quality to that which is already 
being done we arc willing to see them successful in that 
competition. It is the logical working of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. But the large question comes up 
for answer. What rights of other peoples arc the Japanese 
bound to respect? Should they be called upon to put 
goods upon the market under their own brands and not 
attempt to deceive prosjactive purchasers by imitating 
brands that have already established reputations in the 
Far East ? Should they be called^ upon to play the gome 
according to the rules of the game or may they make 
rules for themselves ? 

We have long held the opinion that though deserved- 
ly successful in ti e late war, due to objective as well as 
subjective causes, Japan would find it far more difficult 
to handle the Korean people Than to win battles in the 
field. The reason for this lies at the basis of the Jap¬ 
anese character. They have more dash than .patience. 
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more impulsive force ic entering upon a policy than 
ability to look at things from the standpoint of the other 
side. They are essentially military in their methods and 
this means that they succeed better in handling things 
with the mailed hand than on the basis of an ordinary 
administrative policy. This can be plainly seen in the 
events of the past ten months. In glancing over the pro¬ 
gress which has been made toward any rational goal in 
Korea the most sanguine adherent of Japan’s causemust 
confess to disappointment. Without making any serious 
attempt to manage affairs here on a basis of friendship 
but alter exasperating the people by numberless forms of 
petty or grave aggressions Japan confessed her inability 
to handle the country under such conditions and forced 
upon Korea a so-called protectorate which to this day 
exists dr faito though wholly fictitious de jure. During all 
these months what has been done along the whole 
firing-line of administrative reform? The basis of any 
settled government is common justice We hardly think 
anyone will contradict the statement that nothing has 
been done along this line. A good deal has been said 
about it but what has been done? To-day there lies in 
the outhouses of the supreme court a man who came up 
to Seoul a year ago asking for a fair trial of his 
grievance against a notorious plunderer of the poor. He 
not only did not get justice but he has been 
slowly starving to death for the past seven months 
ir, the court prison where lie was thrown by the con¬ 
nivance ol' the man who had stolen all his property. 
He is there now, and ether Koreans who came to help 
him are compelled to hide by day and go along side 
streets only lest they too be seized and imprisoned. Do 
the Japanese know this? And ; r not why do they not 
know and remedy it ? A few weeks ago a Korean who 
had mortgaged a salt field to a Japanese in Fusan for 
three years was seized hv the Japanese and starved for 
six days till he consented to write a statement that f 
the money he owed was not paid in a week the field 
would be forfeited- He could not pay and so a salt field 
worth Y 10,000 was seized by the Japanese for Y3.0CO. 
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Do the Japanese know this? Ann if they know do they 
care ? There is no such thin* as justice today for the or¬ 
dinary Korean. Now and then we find an exception 
which is refreshing but as a rule the:e is no justice, liven 
since our return Koreans by the scores have appealed to 
us to save their houses and fields from spoliation. 
Several women came in only yesterday saying that they 
had been ordered out of their houses along the road Ik-- 
tween Seoul and Han Kang and were to receive but YtO 
per kan for them, when any fairly well informed person 
knows that they can do next to nothing with such a 
sum in securing a new home. Probably the gravest 
charge that can he laid against the Japanese is this total 
lack of any definite and tangible results along the line of 
common justice 

In the field of finance where the results would accrue 
to the benefit of the Japanese as well as the Kolias we 
find, even according to the confession of the Japanese 
papers and the most loyal supporters of the Residency, a 
complete unci disastrous failure. Business was olmoat at 
a standstill all last winter and it is only just beginning 
to pick up again. A loan of V 10,000,000 has been made 
to Korea by Japan and a large fraction of it is to be 
used it seems in supplying Chemulpo with water works. 
How this can bccalied a legitimate government expendi¬ 
ture and why the tow n of Chemulpo should not finance 
its own water works are questions that those who forc¬ 
ed this loan upon Korea will find it hard to answer. 
There was, apparently, no need of a loan. - 

Education is one of the themes which have called 
forth the most eloquent eneoniums of the Japanese, but 
what has been done in Korea ? We can truthfully say, 
practically nothing. The gentleman who was adviser to 
the Educational Department has left Korea in disgrace 
and doubtless in disgust. He advocated the plan of forc¬ 
ing all the common schools in Korea to use Japanese 
textbooks. If anything more ludicrously absurd than 
this can be found in the annals of education we have 
failed to see it. 

In the province of which Taiku is the capital the Ko- 
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rean governor and* prefects were allowed to come down 
upon the people in the good old way for a school tax. 
Those who know, say that not a tenth part of the 
enormous sum squeezed from the people will be used for 
any legitimate purpose. The people were on the verge of 
revolt aud laid the blame npon the Japanese, where it 
belongs, since they alone could have prevented it. 

We have searched the papers in vain for any indica¬ 
tion that the Japanese have accomplished anything 
along the lines so plainly laid down by Marquis Ito 
when he first took the matter in hand. We do not at all 
doubt his good intentions but he had srill the lesson to 
learn that a helpful and conciliatory policy can be carri¬ 
ed out only at the hands of those who are helpfully in¬ 
clined, and unless Marquis Ito could command the ser¬ 
vices of such, even he was and is doomed to failure. 
There is no public sentiment in Japan demanding insist- 
enily that the Koreans be treated as fellow beings. The 
general sentiment seems to be rather that of the corres¬ 
pondent of the Osaka Afamuft: who asked a promiueut 
foreign resident of Seoul if he did not think the Koreans 
were a good deal like the Aiiius, His idea evidently was 
that the Koreans should be driven back as the North 
American Indian has been. ' ■ 

The Japanese authorities seem to be unaware of the 
most patent fact that the civilization of the the J apancse 
has not gone deep enough to keep many of them from re¬ 
verting to Si condition of mediaeval wmiciviliuition when 
relieved of the dose police surveillance under which they 
live in Japan. 

We have been told that the Japanese are missionaries 
to Korea because they were sent here to do something. 
In this case we shall have to inscribe the names of Cor¬ 
tez, Pizarrn, Atilla, and Ghengiz Khan upon the roll of 
missionaries. They too were sent to do something. We 
swno evidences as yet.,of any set purpose on the part of 
Japan to gain other than selfish advantages in this pen¬ 
insula. There may be other purposes but they have 
borne little fruit. Meanwhile Japanese subjects pour in 
to the country by the thousands and go wherever they 
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wish without passport entirely contrary to their treaty 
rights. They settle where thev wish, buy property or 
take it, and set up in business with as complete freedom 
as in their own country; all the while considering them¬ 
selves entirely free from control by Korean magistrates 
and officials and at ihe same time too far from their con¬ 
sular centers to he held in check by the Japanese consta 
bulary. There are certain limits wil hiii which even a pro¬ 
tectorate can move, and if the overwhelming of the Ko¬ 
rean people by a tide of Japanese immigration keeps on 
the Powers that are still in treaty relations with Ko¬ 
rea must and will grow restive. 


It is very unfortunate that no one can criticize the 
actions of Japan in Korea without being charged with 
being in the employ of Russia. . That temper of mind 
which considers everyone an enemy who is not a blind 
adherent and an enthusiastic advocate does not speak 
well for the broad minded ness of the Japanese. We think 
no reasonable person who has read the pages of this 
Review will ever charge us with working in the interests 
of Russia. We would be as as sorry to see Russia usurp 
the power in Korea as we are to see the present state of 
affairs. We advocate the cause of the Korean people 
and their continued existence as a nation. In so far as 
Japan and Korea can be mutually helpful we advocate 
the temporary' predominance of Japanese power in the 
peninsula ; but the things which wc specifically object 
to arc the exploitation o I Korea for the Japanese, the 
prevention of the introduction of foreign capital, the 
swarming of Japanese in the interior without proper 
control, the rapid alienation of the soil and the continued 
propagation of the idea that the so-called treaty of ia*t 
November is a legal and defensible document. Wc lx 1 
hevc that Marquis Ito means well by Korea but that Ju¬ 
lias been and will be nimble to hold in check the selfish 
ambitions of bis own nationals. 

We believe that the only’ way to exercise a deterrent 

influence is by giving the facts lo the public. And in this 

connection we mujt inform our readers that since writ- 
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nig the paragraph on education, which has already gone 
to press, we are informed that the Japanese authorities 

deny that Mr. fiiuchara proposed to have all the com¬ 
mon schools use Japanese text books. The reason for 
ids retirement is said to be that the Residency considered 
the educational problem such a large and important otic 
that it was necessary to have at its head a man of wider 
experience than Mr. Sidehara. Now, we have looked in¬ 
to the matter carefully and find that Mr. Sidehara did 

•F 

advise that all the students of the Normal school be 
taught Japanese and that in the schools which they 
should be put in charge of Japanese text books should be 
used. One of the students objected strenuously and Said 
this was a Korean school and not a Japanese school. 
The plan was to print a large number of Japanese text 
books for use throughout the school system. After his 
resignation Mr. Sidchara himself told his Korean friends 
that he believed this was the cause of his removal. 
Whether so or not, this proved that the proposition was 
made and urged upon the educational authorities. 

We would be scrupulously careful to note every sign 
of improvement. We are not able as yet to determine 
whether the so called "Agricultural and Industrial Bank” 
may be called a forward movement or not. It is a Ko¬ 
rean affair started under the auspices of the Finance De¬ 
partment and its purpose is to loan money to Koreans 
lor the purpose of occupying new agricultural land and 
improving old laud through increased irrigating facili¬ 
ties. This is its ostensible purpose and undoubtedly a 
laudable one but up to the present time it has merely 
done the work of a superior kind of loan company, tak¬ 
ing deeds of land and houses as security and lending 
money thereon for any purpose the borrower may desire. 

It is significant that the 11 Chin-hoi people were the 
most active in the matter and they are said to have got¬ 
ten control of considerable land in the interior which 
they wish to exploit in this manner. Unfortunately the 
11 Chin-hoi have not been credited with a great deal of 
productive labor and for this and other reasons we have 
to suspend judgment as to the genuineness of this move- 
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ment. We wish sucres? to even- effort which will be of 
benefit to the people. 

The iatest movement on the part of the Japanese in 
separating from the Emperor all the people in whom he 
has confidence and holding him in practical confinement 
forms a situation that seems to us to be impossible of 
permanence. And furthermore it is a matter of such del¬ 
icacy that we fear even the astuteness of the Japanese 

will hardlv be able to extract anv considerable benefit 
• * 

from it. It makes us think of the man who has a bull 
by the horns •<nd neither dares to keep hold or to let go. 
The promises of the Japanese to look after the personal 
welfare of the Imperial family makes it difficult to follow 
a drastic course and deal with the Emperor as they 
would apparently desire, but at.the same time the per¬ 
fectly intelligible wish of the Emperor to have some say 
in the management of his own affairs drives the Japan¬ 
ese to the very crude device of segregating him from all' 
his friends and turning his palace into a jail. This seems 
to us to be a wholly oriental method of handling the 
situation. It is proverbially difficult to mix oil and 
water, and the claim of the Japanese that the treaty of 
last November was acceptable to the Emperor does not 
show any logical connection with the charge that the 
Emperor is fomenting trouble in the interior and trying 
to interest foreign powers in bis predicament. If the 
former is true the latter is inconceivable. If the latter is 
true then tlx* acquiescence of last November was, to use 
the most euphemistic term, perfunctory: 


News Calendar. 

The fact rtiat Japanese rather than Korean soldiers were csed in 
pin down the insurrection oi the %l Ritfl>teoua Army” people at Hon^-ju 
aroused a variety of sentiments ir the of the Korean people, 

borne thought it put another weapon into the h&od* of the Japatie&e ill 
Xhcir assumption of authority in Korea, while others being aware that 
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lh» insurrection was not a Belash or precatory one bat caused hy * gen- 
widely patriotic feeling, considered that it would be fratricidal for Ko¬ 
reans to kill them, On the whole it ivhs doubtle*? better that tbe Jap-, 
anesc troops should suppress the insurrection. The Korean troops 
would probably buve hail too tnucb sympathy with tbc insurrectionists 
tohtive accomplished their dispersal. 

The Finance department will pay iho.ioo.Yen for waterworks at 
Chemulpo. 

Sim Ssug-hca. one of the strongest Koreans of tbe present time, 
and a mac who stands for the uutonoiny of Korea, has been sent into 
polite banishoeLl as governor of Kang-wuo Province. 

The prefect of Cktrog-smjg is North Kyang-sang Province, fearing 
that the aisarieceion id his -ricloity would lead to bd outbreak aSmilar tv 
that in Eong-ju, sent out. « special commissioner to qniet the people. 
Two hundred and fifty Korean troops were also sen! to ihot district. 

The delay in the comipg of tbe Russian Consul General to Seoul is 
receiving intelligent attention from a large section of the better in- 
former. Koreans. It is denied by one of Japan's ardent supporters in 
Seoul that tbe coming o! Mr. Plancon is delayed by the fact of Rus- 
si* s unwill:ngaeas to do business with Korea tbrotrgb tbe Residency, 
and that it is caused only by tbe delay in the settlement of a few 
secondary points. Unfortunately we cannot place implicit confidence 
io statements emanating from this source and we most be allowed to 
C«"i->t that Rnssia is waiting for any other cause than tbe obvious one, 
nznely tbe express promise of Japan to Korea at tbe beginning of the 
war and he: promise to Russia at the lime of the Portsmouth treaty, that 
the independence of Korea would he maintained. Without wishing to 
draw any inv dions comparisons. it tmisl appear to any unprejudiced 
person that, in view of the proofs that have beer piled up that the 
treaty of ]a**t November was wholly illegal, tbe Russian government i» 
the only one today' that is pursuing & wholly logical and legally defen¬ 
sible course 

The prefect of Song-do informed the Hotue Department that a 
larcc number cl niuuunicuLs ulong the roadside near that city must be 
removed at a cost of Yi .000. for tbe Japanese threaten to destroy them 
all if thev are not taken away. These are 'monuments to noted Ko¬ 
rean governors of tbe past. The Japanese want m widen the railway 
sutioo yard 

On May 2; at eieveu o clock in the morning a Japanese police cap- 
tfiin and a Korean police captain wilh seven other police arrived before 
ihc town of rlong-jj wline the insurrectionists were iutenebed. In 
tli« uficruoor. white they were recooDoiterjng they were surrounded by 
ilie insurrectionists. It looked ratbec bad for the Japanese but otliera 
curne tip to t)ie ; r aid and tbe insurrectionists fled. It was found how¬ 
ever that the two police captains Japanese and Korean bad disappear¬ 
ed Two days later, ’.be 20th o) May. the Japanese troops and the 
Real Korean troops from Cbnttg-ju arrived on the scene and aH day. 
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loop a lively fight w8« kept cp. Earl? on the morning of the jtst ibe 
pate of the city was Mown cp with dynamite and the Japanese troops 
poured Into the town. Sixty of the : .n<urrecitante!s were shot and 
ebont ljo were captured anil sent to Seoul. Only eighty arrived a 1 , the 
capital. The leader of ine insurrectionists. Mir Chonp-sik. with the 
remainder o: liis followers fled westward and escaped. The dead bodies 
of the Japanese and Korean captains were found in the city. Police 
were sent from Seoul to brine the bodies to the capital - Tbe famil'’ nf 
the Korean captain received Yi.ooo anfatir.in Tt is said that forty 
of the captured insurrectionists are to be shot. 

In connection with the Finance Department a Korean Jlarkhas 
been established avowedly for tbe purpose of lendir.p money to Ko¬ 
reans who wish to evnloit tb»* resource* of Korea that *t : 11 lie fallow. If 
is a stock company w ith a capitaJ of Yauo.ooo 

Min VonggyM has been appointed Prime Minister. Tbe place has 
been vacant i”r sis or eight months The reason given for the appoint¬ 
ment ie that the ofljriut is necessary to the p'opcr celebration of tbe 
marriage of tbe Crown Prince. The appointment during the absence 
of Marqnis Ito is said to have incensed tbe Japanese who seem not 
lo have been consulted in any way. 

• The Japanese consul at Sungjiti bas uol'Ged the Superintendent of 
Trade that the Japanese ere about to make extensive surrevs along the 
uoiibeasu coast and that it will hr necessary to' tflem to maker 
Certain white mark a on the -rocks in some places to place, flags. »»d to 
build temporary hots ; and be asks the suncrintendcnt to tell tbe people 
Pvt to be afraid and not to tamper with any of tbe marks or bcildicg*. 

The Home Department h«3 ordered the prefect of Chanp-wun 
(Mimnpo) to send erp'icit information at to the amount of land and of 
trees that the railway has takeD. as this is necessary for the payment 
of tbe value to tbe Korean owners of property 

Dr. Avison and Rev. H. G. Underwood D D-. have both been 
decorated by the Emperor with tbe order of Ta-geuk. third degree 
Besides this D». Avisoo leceived other and more substantial lestitno- 
nials of tbe gratitude of Hit Majesty for fre<|oenl an'T much appreciat¬ 
ed services. 

A custom house has been in operation in the bonier towc of Wijit 
on '.be Ynlu river since tbe find nf June 

At Seoul on the tjtb of June Bishop Harris rmd Dr. W. B. Scran¬ 
ton of the Metbodj»t Church were entertained at b dinner by the mem¬ 
bers of the Japanese club Among ether things Bishop Harris mid 
that tbe present status of things had all come about ins natural way. 
that recent events warranted him in offering 'o the Japanese bis warrr 
congratulations for whattbev barf done it Korea He said that on two 
occasions the Japanese had drawn the sword of war in order to secure 
the peace of ’.be Far Ease, that the Japanese had come to Ko-ea to 
deliver the people from the thraldom of the pas: aud infuse a new 
life among them. He averred that the Japanese people a«e asimated. 
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by one spirit of unconquerable determination to achieve greater vic¬ 
tories id the domain of peace and civilization. It is to be regrat'ed 
tbat Rishop Harris did not have time to give any specific instances 
upon which these laudatory remarks were based. 

This is taken from the report of the speech as given by the Japan 
Chroniclt . 

Because of the threatened ri9e **f insurrectionists throughout the 
coentry General na*egawa is reported to hare determined to station 
twenty Japanese soldiers in each prefectural town. This does tint 
agree very well with the statement of Miiquis Ho quoted in the Japan 
Weekly Hrra'd of June 29 to the cficct that the reports of ri«inge all 
over the country were untrue and that it was really a small affair. 
Nor does it «eeni to coincide with the Marquis' desire "not to employ 
military force in this connectionThere is evidently a wide gap be¬ 
tween what we believe to be the genuine desire of Marquis lto and 
what is ptncticnllv possible in the premise*. 

The Whang Sung Thiily states tbat Prof. Sidehara, the ex-adviser to 
the Educational Departnient, w»> severely reprimanded by Marquis 
lto for grave mistakes in the condnct of affairs at the department. We 
believe that mistakes were made but tbat Frof. Sidebara’s intentions 
were to benefit the Korean people. The trouble lay in the faulty 
methods. 

Members of the II Chiu society have been much ir evidence about 
the palace, arresting at will any people who seem to them to be inimi¬ 
cal to Japanese interests. Neither the Korean nor Japanese police in¬ 
terfere in tbese whollv illegal arrest*. This use of a Korean Societv 
to do the nople.K*»int odd join that have to he done is another char¬ 
acteristically oriental device. 

We are &orrvtolearn that Gordon Paddock. Esq .the United States 
Consul General in Seoul, is to be super ceiled. His successor is "Mr. Hav- 
wr-rd. a former Consul Genenl in IJnnobiln. All Americans can testify 
to the promptness onH conrtesy with which the bueineec of the Consul¬ 
ate has been conducted. 

Prof. H. Ib Hcibert and family returned early m June from an 
eight months trip to the United States. Before starting for America 
be resigned from bis portion under the Educational Department. . He 
investigated the condition of Koreans in "Hawaii and in San Fraud# CO. 
Coning through San Francisco, on his retnrn. just after the great 
earthquake he learned that a large number of Koreans hud foond 
lenij.-»Tiiry refuge ir. Oakland For the first few day# after the catas¬ 
trophe they werp kindly cared for by Dr. A. D. Drew, who baa many 
wprm friends in Korea. 

O Se-chane, an iutimste friend of Pak Yong-bro. has started a 
doily newspaper in Seoul, It 1* called the Man^ie-Fo- It is said to be 
an entirely independent par*- but it is too early to Bay yet jnst what 
it# policy is. If it is like Pak Yong hyo it will be independent. 
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On the rfith t>f June the Japanese Oeudarme? arrested five leading 
Koreans, Yi Pong-Da, Min Kycug-sik, Min Pyung ban, Pak Youg 
wh* and Horg Cha-gong The** mar fri«mr.t of the Emueror 

*tld it i# (raid they were charged With having aided in the Bending of 
Kim ScuDg ciuti to Vladivostok with yen 200,000. It ir said that these 
men were tortured to *ecu»e evidence against themselves and others. 
This charge of torturing witnesses is a very grave one but eyewitnesses 
of this tor tine are by xwj means rare. They a«y the Japutiese do not 
torture by beating but by the use of an iron pincers which grip the 
head. Eyewitnesses ol this torture have been seen by the Editor o! 
this Magazine, and it is not to be supposed that victim# of torUre will 
keep still about it. The business seems to be done at the gendarme 
headquarters. 

Alter the insurrection at Hong-ju had been put down the insur¬ 
gents (or perhaps better the resurgents) sca»tered to various southern 
points and sent out notices urging the members of the organ nation tu 
gather at specified places and resume operations. 

Tea Japanese captain# have been engaged to teach the Korean 
soldiers. 

The Res.dency has informed the Korean government that since the 
latter failed to pay according to agreement tbe total sum for the pur¬ 
chase o? land lor the railroads it owes the Japanese 270,000 Yeti. Of 
this Korea most pay 140,000 Yen in ico; and the remainder ir. 1908. 

Five thousand yen worth of hulf sen copper money (KortBo) has 
been brought from the Osaka Mint. 

At Cbong-no a Korean Board of Trade building will be built at a 
cost of Yen jo.ooo. 

Cbo Hyung-ho wa6 appointed Prime Minister in place of Min 
Yuag-gyu, resigned. ■ • 

On June lb the Japanese arrested Cboe lk-by«ti the famous mem¬ 
orialist. He was a strenuous upholder of the cau*e ot the •‘Righteous 
Army." 

The contract or Mr. Hallifax of the Engligb Language school has 
been renewed for two vears. 

The thirteen students who were sent to Rossis before the war have 
succeeded in getting hack to their native land after suffering grea: hard¬ 
ship in St. Petersburg because of lack of funds. 

The Residency has told the Korean government that ax none of the 
Koreans in SaD Francisco were killed there is no use in Koreans wor¬ 
rying about them, especially as Yen 4 .coa are to be sect to them. 

It is reported that Japanese and Chinese capitalists have formed a 
company with Yen 2,<xio,ooo capital tc exploit the Yah. timber regions. 
We have not hearo that the Korean government is ir. realize anything 
out of the transaction. It makes all the difference who it is tbul is ap¬ 
propriating the asset., of the Korean government. 
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Koreans are interested in the rton - that while JauaDese were tear¬ 
ing down b building at Ham-beung That was once nred as a horse stable 
b.v the founder of the prc«(*nt Korean (It nasty a huge snake came cut 
from under a large stone. The Japanese fled but some of tbe-n came 
back and killed the beast and burned it. The stench is said to h^v? 
been almost unbearable. At nigbf its mate came out -and went nil 
about the town ••crying" for its partner. So the story goes. 

Prince Eui Wba arrived in Seoul on the 2Rtb of June. He is rear! 
ing in tbe Japanese quarter. 

The wife of tbe Righteous Army leader, Min Chong-silt, and tbe 
wife of Choe Ik-byuu wboxutbe Japanese arrested, committed suicide 
about the last of June. 

A new Korean magazine has appeared, tbe Cho Yang-po.—"The 
Morning Sun.’* It ie independent iD politics but mainly educational in 
win. We wish it o. long life. A woman’s magazine has also been 
started called the Ka Chung Chap Chi or "Korean Household Maga¬ 
zine." 

A serious disturbance was caused at Sam Cbuk near the East Coast 
where $no of the Righteous Army wrecked the houses of the town and 
looted the ploce about June 15. 

'Hie approaching wedding of Dr. J. E. Ross and Miss Knowles, 
both of Wonsan, has been announced. 

Dr. E. G. Underwood and family left Seoul for Europe on furlough 
July 3rd. They intended to go by way of the Siberia! Railway but re¬ 
ported distnrbances in Vladivostock prevented and they went via the 
Cspcs. 

The Cabinet recommended that Y4.OUO be sent to Sen Francisco to 
aid the eighty Sve Koreans who were rendered destitute by the calamity 
that overtook that city. 

Tbe doughty members of tbe 11 Chin society hearing ft rumor that 
they were all to be arrested by the Korean government assembled on 
tte 2 ist of June at llieir headquarters n*u sort of joke to wait for tbeir 
arrest. Gen. Kasegawa telephoned. the Cabinet Ministers afckiug if tb*’ 
ruoior were true. ’ 

On the 23rd June Mirqms 3 to rctnrncd from Japan. About the h<- 
g-.ttnjng of July the Japanese went into tbe palace. and placed a guard 
about tbe Emperor, holding him in practical confinement. All bis pff- 
eounl ftieuds uud servants were removed ox fled, causing gieat lacon- 
vcuuience and 110 little uneasiues6. No one seems to know jnst why 
all tlli* was done — 

Mr. Mr.Keri7.ie, the welt known correspondent of lliC Daily Mail , war 
in town for several days. Judging from tbe excitement caused by hi?: 
telegrams to his paper he is taking a careful, critical »nd independent 
view 4 of the whole situation in the Far East. He will doubt leas have 
Kumetbiog to my uboul Korea and we await it6 appearance with great 
interest. 
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The Korean Mining* Laws, 

Comment in the far eastern papers upon the 
Korean mining taws has been various. Some find i:i 
them nothing to complain about; others considerth»t 
they ore drawn up not to facilitate the development of 
Korean resources but to put n stop to all attempts on 
the part of Western capita'] to obtain a ioolhold in the 
peninsula. 

The examination of the text of such a law is like ex¬ 
amining a bicycle tire. Tt may look well on the outside 
but a very small leak makes it worthless. The tire can 
be tested in either of two ways; first 1>v putting il lo ac¬ 
tual use and secondly by putting it in water, in which 
case any leak will reveal itself. So this law can i*e tested 
either by actual use or by subjecting it to very' close 
scrutiny. Until the former method can be tried we re¬ 
serve the right to try the lat'.er aud in doing so we 
W“txld like to assume an entirely unbiassed attitude nnd 
treat the question purely on its merits. Whether we do 
so remains with the reader to determine.. 

Article 1 defines the term mining, properly so far as 
we cun see. 

Article II states that minerals not extracted, mineral 
refuse and slag shall be the property of the state. In the 
highest forms of mining large values arc often hidden :n 
these secondary products and whether this law would 
work a hardship for the expert miner or not would de¬ 
pend very largely upon circumstances. However, this 
may be parsed by as not subject to any considerable 
criticism It would necessitate lhe careful stipulation 
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on the part of the concessionaire ol what products and 
by-products he proposed to utilize. 

Article III states that permission to mine must be 
obtained from the Minister of Agriculture Commerce and 
Industry and application must be accompanied by a plan 
of the intended claim. Proof must also be given of the 
existence of the minerals to be mined. 

In other words foreign capital must send and dis¬ 
cover points where valuable minerals may be found and 
proceed with work until it has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Department that the value is there. 
This on the mere chance that the application lor license 
will be successful. If the prospective investor could lie 
sure of establishing a claim in the end. this might do, 
but we shall have to proceed furthur before discovering 
what that probability amounts to. 

Articles IV, V and VI deal with boundaries and sizes 
of claims, prohibited, areas etc., and are entirely proper. 

Article VII. The Minister of Agriculture etc.., shall 
have the power to refuse permission for mining in ease lie 
considers such a step to he necessary in the public interest 
<n frrany oth^r reason (italics ours). Here we begin to get 
at the meat of the matter. The Minister in bis own per¬ 
son and wiLhout advice from any party can arbitrarily 
refuse permission to anyone. The reason may be ade¬ 
quate or not. lie is not obliged to state his reason but 
simply to claim there is reason for refusal. There is no 
possible appeal from this arbitrary refusal and the power 
vested in the Minister is that of a dictator in mining 
matters. This again means that the Japanese reserve 
the right to hold off foreign investment in a perfectly ar¬ 
bitrary manner, for the Agricultural Department like all 
the resl is dominated by ihem. This clause alone would 
Ik- enough to discourage foreign investment. But the 
next clause is still more conclusive. 

Article VIII. If there is more than one applicant,per¬ 
mission shall be given according to priority of date. As 
regards applications made on the same date, permission 
shall be given to the applicant whom the Minister may 
consider most worthy. In other words, if a foreign 
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syndicate sends prospectors into Korea, and locates 

valuable minerals, makes a plan of the claim and'applies 

*or permission on Monday morning, the Japanese with 

these plans in hand ( can make out another application 

for the same claim on Monday afternoon and then leave 

it to the Minister to decide who is most worthy! It 

• 

looks as if Ihe Japanese would like to get their prospect¬ 
ing done for nothing, Thertf is no such thing as simul¬ 
taneous applications, and the clause about “same date” 
is a perfectly transparent trick to leave a whole day or at 
least several hours in which to nullity any application 
that does not suit the dictator. We see no attempt at 
fairness in this clause. No foreign capitalist, knowing 
Japanese methods, would for one instant think of spend¬ 
ing money to locate minerals ir. the peninsula, when such 
a clause is in operation. 

There :s little use in giving the other articles in de¬ 
tail—enough has l*en given to show that the whole in¬ 
strument is intended to block tlie efforts of foreign capi¬ 
talists to obtain a foothold in Korean mining opera¬ 
tions. But we will mention some other disabilities under 
which milling interests will labor. Every amalgamation, 
division or other modification of a mining claim is subject 
to the consent of the virtual dictator. No right can oe 
sold, assigned or even mortgaged without his consent. 
He has power to arbitraarly suspend all mining opera 
tions when “public interest" requires. But there is no at¬ 
tempt to define what public interest means or how the 
Minister would interpret the term. It is wholly indefinite 
and leaves openings for all sorts of arbitarv manip¬ 
ulation. 

Having then given the Minister of Agriculture etc. 
arbitrary and dictatorial power over all mining indus¬ 
tries, what checks are put upon abuse of this power 5 
The twenty-first clause makes the curious assertion that 
the government shall not be responsible- for any damage 
arising from any measure taken by the Minister! Is not 
this Minister an agent of the government? Why then 
should the government disavow any responsibility for 

his acts? 
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Article XXVII states that as these laws may affect 
foreigners no such measure shall be decided upon or ex¬ 
ecuted without thr> previous consent of the Resident Gen¬ 
eral. Now what have wc here ? The literal meaning is 
that the fact that foreigners may be interested in mines 
makes it nerpssary that every measure taken in connec¬ 
tion with mining must gain the consent of the Resident 
General but the evident meaning is that ever measure 
which effects the introduction of foreign industry shall 
he ^subject to the consent of the Resident General. 
There can be no question that this means a veto power. 
If the Minister should by any means consent to grant a 
concession to foreigners the Resident may veto it. Other¬ 
wise why should foreigners be singled out for such spe¬ 
cial attention ' 

We would also like to ask on what basis Japanese 
arc not included in the list of foreigners- How long is it 
since Japanese became natives of Korea ? 

It cannot he long before the various treaty powers 
come to realize that Japan is rapidly barring out West¬ 
ern capital from the Par East. If these mining laws do 
not plainly indicate it we should be pleased to hear the 
argument on the other sick* and give it publicity. 


A Korean Cyclopaedia. 

(Continued) 

We gave in the last issue the major part of the Gen¬ 
eral Contents of this book. It remains to indicate the 
remaining topics discussed and to take up one or two 
Lu detail to show how they are handled. 

OFFICIAL GRADES. 

Grades at the time of the Sara-han (Silla, P'b-che 
and Koguryii)-; honors to old age; grades of royal rela¬ 
tives; bureau of royal relatives; bureau of Prime Minis¬ 
ters; bureau of Prime Ministers'secretaries: bureau of 
censor? of Prime Minister; reception ceremony of the 
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three Prime Minister? (of right, left aud center); protege? 
of Prime Ministers; bureau of Prime Ministers’ general 
oversight of officials; bn reran of eligible? for Prime Min¬ 
istership; Prime Minister’s secret service; king's adviser; 
Prime Minister's ^jiecial censor; bureau of estimate of 
official merit; the cabinet; Prime Minister's,oversight of 
military; bureau of borders of the realm; guardianship 
of public peace; priv> council; bureau of official ameni¬ 
ties; bureau of hospitality to guests, foreign or native, 
bureau of special honors; supreme court; home depart, 
meat: finance depa rtment; ceremoinnl department; war 
department; law department; industrial depar tment; 
mayor’s office: bureau of official announcements; the 
constitution ; bureau of impeachment; royal Confuciax? 
literature studying place; bureau of edicts and memorial; 
bureau of revision of royal edicts,and official pronounce¬ 
ment; sta^e library ; bureau of authorization of publica¬ 
tion; rules of warfare; reading room of the literati; 
publication of loyal or official literature; the Confi'dan. 
school; bureau of royal aims and pensions; bureau of re¬ 
pairs; bureau of sanitation; bureau of petition and re 
commendations; bureau of royal cuisine; royal physi¬ 
cians; bureau of national curiosities, rcyal wardrobe ; 
bureau of musical instruments; bureau of interpreters; 
bureau of reception of foreign guests; bureau of treat¬ 
ment of slaves; state hospitals; bureau of office supplies;, 
bureau of government sacrifices; bureau of provincial 
sacrifices; bureau of official travelling escorts; royal 
household mt'Kaytr, bureau of royal household supplies; 
bureau of official introductions; bureau of treatment of 
exofficials; bureau of government supplies; office of gov¬ 
ernment almanac; bureau of military supplies; bureau 
of government policy (political economy); bureau of gov¬ 
ernment architecture: bureau of killing of animals and 
other expenses of sacrifice or enterlinmcnt; bureau of 
government physic Sane; bureau of surgery ; bureau of 
government storehouses: bean storehouses; bureau for 
provision in case of famine.: storehouse to’* government 
bounty rice; royal storehouse; storehouse lbr official 
contributions to charity; bureau of ice-houses; store- 
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house for goods ns presents to good men; bureau of 
special gift buildings: royal tablet house; altar to 
heaven; memorial palace to Sa-do-se-ja (Son of King 
Yongjongq bureau of market prices; bureau of public 
parks or royal parks; bureau of zoological garden; bu¬ 
reau of agricultural improvement; bureau of paper man¬ 
ufacture: bureau of aid to poor; bureau of manufacture 
of wine and condiments; bureau of government live¬ 
stock ; bureau of emergency hospital; bureau of employ¬ 
ment for destitute; bureau of tile manufacture; bureau 
of state prisons ; bureau of picture making; bureau for 
determination of direction of official abilities; bureau of 
dyeing: bureau of royal inspection of destitute; bureau 
of paraphernalia for public functions; bureau of navv; 
bureau of bridges and terries: bureau of supplies for cere¬ 
monies in honor of kings of the previous dynasty ; bu¬ 
reau of care of the Kvong-bok Paiaee; bureau for repair 
of Seoul wall and prevention of fires; bureau for deter¬ 
mination of propitious sites for graves and ceremonies, 
and of propitious times for public functions; bureau for 
the meeting special demands of royal household; bureau 
of special accommodations for examination candidates; 
bureau of the five Seoul districts; bureau of royal tomb 
guardianship; bureau of gurdiansbip of tombs of heir 
ap pa rents who failed to reach the throne; bureau of 
guardianship of famous kings of previous dynasties; bu¬ 
reau of janitorship of palace buildings; bureau of por¬ 
traits of kings; bureau of Confuciao instruction in 
palace; bureau or royal attendants; bureau of attend¬ 
ants of the Crown Prince; bureau of instruction of Crown 
Prince; special guards for Crown Prince; bureau of the 
king's eldest child (whether male or female); bureau of 
kings adopted son (in case he has no issue); office for 
choice of an adopted son. to be heir apparent; instruc¬ 
tion of adopted heir; office for choice of wife for Crown 
Prince, or for king in case queen dies. 

MILITARY GRAPES. 

Headquarters of the national guard ; the five branch 
offices of the national guard; headquarters of "Tiger 
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and Dragon Rf giraent ;' r headquarters of specially elect¬ 
ed men of great physical strength; the military drill 
grounds; barracks of military police ; the palace guard ; 
personal guard of king; council ol wa'j guards of royal 
funeral; military' food supplies ; military expenses ; palace 
cavalry stables ; arsenals; mi it ary recreation grounds ; 
bureau of military supplies; bureau of royal military 
commands and communications; military school; bu- 
rrean of gate watchmen; bureau for apprehension of 
criminals; police bureau; military reserves; bureau fo 
uniforms and regimentals; bureau for special military in¬ 
struction; watchmen for the four mountains about 
Seoul; military detectives ; bureau of eunuchs; royal at- 
t end ants; emergency bureau; bureau for envoys to for- 
eigJi countries; bureau for receiving foreign envoys; bu¬ 
reau of government detectives; bureau for special sum¬ 
mons; bureau for special funeral, wedding or other great 
public functions: bureau of government examination 
overseers : bureau of sacrifice to former kings; bureau for 
providing for superannuated ex-prime ministers; explan¬ 
ations of all official grades past and present; miscellane¬ 
ous offices; ibe a/wo; secretaries of g*.vernment offices; 
clerks for public offices ; official attendants; servants of 
public offices. 

PROVINCIAL OFFICES. 

Yus:> or special generals for the four approaches to 
Seoul; headquarters of all ex-governors and prefects; 
governors of provinces; provincial judges; special pre¬ 
lects; advisers of special prefects; specials for sections 
wbcie sedition is feared; government ''shepherds*' or 
keepers of livestock; special prefects for places where to¬ 
pography of laud makes it important in time ol war; 
special provincial judges: secondary prefects; third class 
prefects; description ol all provincial positions; postal 
bureau; provincial instruction; medicinal products, re¬ 
vision of penal laws in provinces; learning foreign lang¬ 
uages on border; office for accountants; provincial mili¬ 
tary guards; provincial military head quarters ; head¬ 
quarters of boundary guards; prelectural and provincial 
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military quarters; governors' military prerogatives; 
I <! ovinnial military inspectors; provincial naval equip- 
me lit ; office lor mutual and harmonious working of 
army and navy; special guards for important strategic 
points; prcfcctural barracks ; prefecture) ptuic-; bureau 
of gendarmes; guards of islands anti water passages; 
bureau of live stock for military and naval uses; limita¬ 
tion of official prerogative; recruiting department; guards 
for ferries and bridges; local advice for prefects; the <?/?<»/.«; 
order of official positions; office for giving land to great 
patriots ; official salaries. 


Opium in Korea. 

It has been some years now since the Chinese began 
to introduce the habit of opium smoking into northern 
Korea. The use of this drug is a capital crime accord¬ 
ing lo the laws of the land, but as the Korean govern¬ 
ment could not well prevent the Chinese from indulging 
in it the natural result followed and Koreans began 
smoking. The habit has become something of a fixture 
in the north but if it were not for the help of outsiders 
we believe the Koreans would find it difficult to get the 
drug in sufficient quantities to do much damage. 

The Japanese government has long realized the ser¬ 
ious danger to society* which indulgence in this habit 
brings and the use of opium for mere pleasure is strictly 
interdicted in Japan itself. The habit of smoking opium 
is too costly and requires too much leisure for very'many 
Koreans to be able to indulge, but this difficulty is being 
rapidly overcome by the free introduction of morphine 
into Pyeng-yang and the adjoining territory by the Jap¬ 
anese. This may be called one of the forms of service 
that the Japanese are rendering Korea There is one Jap¬ 
anese drug suite in Pyeng-yang that sells thirty yen worth 
ol morphiuc every day of the year to Koreans to be inject¬ 
ed by use of a hypodermic syringe. This is done in open 
<lay without the least attempt at concealment and, in- 
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deed, without any need for concealment. The Japanese 
authorities cannot but be aware of the facts and yet they 
allow the cursed stuff to be peddled out to Koreans in this 
wholesale fashion. One hospital in the north bad thirty 
five cases within a period of one month who had bc- 
comealaves to this habit and were breaking down. Hew 
many more were there who were killing themselves with¬ 
out its coming to the notice of any but their immediate 
families? There must be thousands. 

Now we say directly and unequivocally and without 
tear of contradiction that for the Japanese government 
to allow its subjects to come hero aDd retail morphine 
and hypoder.aic syringes to Koreans is a monstrous 
outrage. What is the use of talking about developing 
the resources of Korea when vritb both hands they are 
destroying the best resource of Korea—her men ? If the 
salcof the drug were unrestricted in Jap.in it might be 
argued that the Japanese did not know any better, but 
their scrupulous care to keep Japan clean of the curse 
leaves them without excuse here. Does it not go far to 
prove that the Japanese government, whatever a few of 
the best Japanese may say or think, is % entirely careless 
of the real interests of the Korean people as individuals. 
They talk big to the world about helping Korea but 
when it comes right down to Che hard and stubborn fact 
their whole attitude and practice is epitomized in the 
profit which this Japanese druggist is reaping from the 
Koreans in Pyeng-yang. The same sort of thing was 
seen a few weeks ago in one of the northern cities. The 
Japanese soldiers, about whose courtesy and considera¬ 
tion so much has been said, came to the houses of the 
servants of Americans, turned oat the owners and occupi¬ 
ed the houses themselves. When the local Japanese res¬ 
ident was notified of the fact by the foreigner he smiled 
and assured the visitor that as the Emperor of Korea had 
promised to give the Japanese military anything they 
needed or desired, no wrong was being done in appro¬ 
priating the houses. Bear in mind that this was no 
irresponsible underling, but the highest representative of 
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And yet tbe Japanese reseat tbe evident change that 
is coming over the sentiment of decent people in America 
and England. Is it to be supposed that the world is to 
remain ignorant of what is going on or is it that the 
Japanese imagine the valor they showed in war will be 
sufficient to blind the eyes of the west to these revolting 
inhumanities? We would not be hypercritical but we do 
ask that the large and generous statements made by 
leading Japanese statesmen, and which are supposed to 
underlie the policy nf Japan in Korea, should bear some 
proportionate and -corrrespondmg fruit in actual prac¬ 
tice here. We see little of it as yet. An incident occurred 
a short time ago in Fusan which is pregnant with mean¬ 
ing. A Japanese teacher who had been teaching a Korean 
school there for many years, had for his next door neigh¬ 
bor a Korean gentleman who is connected with one 
of the American residents of that port. The Korean’s 
house was behind and above that of the Japanese. One 
day without warning stones began flying np from be'.ow 
and falling on the Korean’s roof and in his yard. Tins 
was kept up at intervals for several days. The Korean 
hardly dared stand in his own yard without cover. He 
thought the Japanese was tr3*ing to persecute him into 
selling the place at a low figure, but the Korean held his 
place. Finding that the stones had no effect the Japan¬ 
ese came up one day and entered the yard without warn¬ 
ing or invitation. He approached the house, broke the 
window, entered the room, smashed the hanging lamp, 
and began destroying everything lie could lay his hands 
on. The Korean concluded that the man was insane 
and with the help of one or-two others he seized axid tied 
the Japanese to a chair until tbe authorities could be 
summoned. The police were called but before they ar¬ 
rived the Japanese was freed. The police saw the wreck 
which had been made oft he place but when they found 
that tbe Japanese bad been forcibly restrained they ex¬ 
claimed, "What, shall a Japanese subject be tied by .a 
savage of Korea?” and turned and marched back to 
their places leaving tbe culprit still on the premises. Re¬ 
peated application elicited ao response from the Japanese 
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.authorities. Ir makesno difference bow outrageous may 
be ibe conduct oio Japanese his body is sacred from tlw 
touch of a Korean. 

But we have gotten some distance away from our 
mam topic—opium. As there seems to be no one else to 
do it we take upon ourselves the duty of demanding in the 
name oi common decency ami humanity that Japan make 
stringent laws against the sale of morphine to the Ko¬ 
reans and that she sees to it that the law is enforced. 
We hare the best of reasons lor believing that this 
disgraceful state of things will be fully exposed in the 
leading papers of England and America and we warn the 
Japanese that there is nothing that will hasten the turn¬ 
ing of public sentiment in the west against Japan like a 
failure on her part to bring the nefarious business to a 
full and sudden stop. 


The American Hospital in Pyeng-yang. 

(THE CGROLI.VE A. 7 -AID HOSPITAL). 

We have received from Dr. ! Hunter Wells a very in¬ 
teresting account of the work of this hospital during the 
past year. Pyeng-yang is the great emporium of the 
north and is the center of the most energetic and inde¬ 
pendent portion oi the Korean people. It is a strategic 
center for all forms of enterprise -tr.d is an ideal seat lor 
such an institution as that which Dr. Wells so ably 
handles. The work of the year was somewhat hampered 
by the pleasant necessity ol removal into the new and 
commodious hospital building. But the work increased 
along all lines and the usefulness of native assistants has 
been proved liv many quick recoveries from major opera¬ 
tions which they have performed. Dr. Wells calls special 
attention to tli** advantage of being able to pul patients 
or. hot Korean doors after operation and claims that 
danger from surgical shock is greatly lessened by this 
device. 
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During the transition stage Dr. Wells had only three 
small Korean rooms in which to work but even under 
these circumstances operations upon, ovarian tumor, 
hernia, necrosis of humerus, caries of shoulder, inflama- 
tion of liver, fracture of arm. ftcrot'ular glands, etc., etc., 
were successfully performed, showing that where there is 
a will, a scalpel and a steady hand surgical operations 
will not wait for ideal surroundings. 

With from thirty to forty new patients every day the 
I>r.(*tor reports that the “Days are fall of gladness and 
the nights arc full of song'—or nightmare, as the case 
may be, especially when surgical cases bang on the brink 
of death for several days! 

While Dr. Wells is in charge, there is a Korean Super¬ 
intendent, Mr. Cho lk-sun, an assistant. No In-mak, an 
orderly, a watchman, four resident student assistants, 
and a Bible woman. 

The class of medical students had a good year. 
Eleven were admitted but three dropped out. Almost 
all these men study at their own charges. Dr. Foil well 
and Dr. Whiting very kindly helped in the instruction. 
Dr. Wells and Dr. Sharrocks together have prepared a 
textbook on Materia Me die a which will be edited by Dr. 
Vinton and then published. 

In the new hospital building there arc Korean wards 
and foreign wards furnished in appropriate style* and an 
isolation ward for special cases. There will he room 
for thirty in-patients or nearly double that number if 
crowding is necessarv. • If crowded, the patients will not 
each have 1,000 cubic feet of air for his own exclusive use 
but “there will be so much open air treatment that they 
will gel along very well." 

In spite of the tra nstional stage there were 9*3*6 at¬ 
tend an;s of which 6.4-54- were new cases. There were 209 
in-pntients but there were 215 others who as ambulant* 
came or were carried io the hospital. Most of these 
would have been in-pa lien is if there had been room for 
them. They boarded near by and so got the benefit of 
daily treatment. Dr. Wells performed 203 operations 
and his student assistants performed 15b. 
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The expenses tor all purposes amounted to V‘:>i 
2,287.29. This included everything except the salary of 
the physician in charge. The total receipts were very 
good, Yen 2,409.23, of-which Yen 1,437.70 came entirely 
from Koreans, mostly as Ices anti price of drugs. From 
the Mission Board only Yen 740.00 were retrieved, which 
shows how nearthe hospital comes to entire self-support. 

The three students who were given certificates a lew 
years ago are all doing well. They are in good standing 
in the churches and as "the first, and so far tlic only, 
medical students to he thus sent out by the Mission” the 
venture seems to be a success. 

in line with what we have said elsewhere about the 

use of opium and morphine Dr. Wells has the following 

remarks to make. "The opium hends, or morphine 

users, who began by smoking opium, are a most abject 

lot and usually from the homes of the well-to-do. Thev 
• » 

use the hypodermic syringe and inject morphine daily. I 
took on one case and instituted an original treatment in 
which adrenaline wa9 the main medicine used and the 
habit cht off at once. This was so successful that it 
created something of a furore among the morphine users, 
so that in April I had some thirty applications for treat¬ 
ment. They were so numerous that 1 sent some of them 
to a hospital conducted by one of my former students and 
he, with the same remedies I used,is having good success.” 

Dr. Wells plans an entirely self-supporting tuberculo¬ 
sis ward in charge of one of the students who completes 
the course of study soon. He.also hopes to persuade the 
Korean Christians reorganize an insane asylum. 

The evangelistic phase of hospital work is always 
kept to the fore and every patient comes *mo close per¬ 
sonal contact with Christianity m a very definite way. 
The results have been very gratifying. 

Dr. Wells says "1 cannot leave the old plant, pro¬ 
vided by the Moffett family of Madison. Indiana.*{no\v 
tnrtied ir.tc a school for girls and women), without a 
farewell of thanks and appreciation from myself and ii» 
behalf of the 80,000 Koreans who crossed its threshold 
in the eight years we held forth there,'* 
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“To Mrs. Ladd for providing the Yen 20,000 to 
build such a complete plant, beautiiul in its architecture 
and tender in its ministrations, we are most grateful. 
Only those w ho have tried to dc medical work m the 
small, low Korean rooms can know how* good it is to 
be in this new building with its spacious dispensary, its 
five foreign wards, its Korean style wards and its other 
facilities which make it a complete institution.” 


* 

Correspondence. 

To The Editor Korea Review. 

Dear Sik. 

I beg to address to you a few jines about your issue 
of two months ago in which Mj\ Mikson “waked up" 
so nicely, and 1 wish to offer him ray hearty tha/iks. He 
has surprised me very much, in talking about an eight 
story hotel, libraries, universities. e:c.. and I know very 
well he sympathises with us and sincerely wishes ns to 
become just what he has pointed out as being possible. 
Therefore 1 wish vou could see vour wav clear to trans- 
late his Article into the vernacular to enable all Koreans 
to read and bear it well mind until we become like that 
nnd until we realise hew shameful it is to have strangers 
ridiculing us. To tell the truth, it is nothing more than 
scornful ridicule, but I much prefer this, because if for¬ 
eigners keep on saying "good, very good," wc shall 
foolishly believe this and never think how poor wc are. I 
have otic thing to complain about in Mr Mikson's article 
and that is he has given too long a space of time. I wish 
it could be changed into 690 days at longest. But 690 
days art at* few in which to make improvement? satis¬ 
factorily, so perhaps it was better to sav some tens of 
veiirs. “ 

I promise you, my Dear Sir, we shall inprove our 
country. At present onr brethren arc going abroad in 
great numbers to look for means lcn bettering the condi¬ 
tion of Korea. Pray,-do not expect us to remain iii so 
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poor a condition as the present until the year 1975. Mr. 
Mikson, however, is to be praised for his proper dream, 
and we Koreans would like very much lo have him point 
out in what way we may go on our course, if he is not 
tired of teaching or helping us. 

In conclusion, i promise you once more that we will 
try our best to realize our hopes concerning the well be¬ 
ing yf our country. 

1 remain. Dear Sir. 

^ ours truly, 

Yi Chong Won. 


To The Editor Korea Review 

I'R.\k 5>ir. 

About the 19th of lu'y The Japanese authorities re- 

staked a railway terminus in Wonsan large enough for r. 

terminal in the city of London. On large planed wooden 

slabs the size of a Korean monument they have written 

these character? j?£ HIJji:’£j H 5 ilb which, interpreted freciy, 

mean "Military Kail wo v Grant 
• • 

Is this a substitute for the useful term adopted for 
appropriating ground during the late war? 1 refer to 
the oft used '‘Military necessity ” 

The second time this season the Tuk-wun magistrate 
has been made to order the people to cut and cure hay 
lor the Japanese garrison horses. Farming and other 
occupations are abandoned while this is done gratis for 
the Japanese government. Can you tc'5 me whether the 
people in Japan arc forced to provide provender for ihc 
military horses gratis? Perhaps you would also say if 
there is any authority in even the invalid, forced treaty 
of last November to warrant such action. The magis¬ 
trate referred to has a good name among the people 
He is Maid not to “squeeze” the jjcople. 

An Enquirer. 

Wonsan, July 24. 1906. 

We more than suspeet that theri is at least a dasr. 
of irony in these questions. They answer themse.ves. 
In England if people believe they are wroegiy ioacg lor 
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sectarian schools they sit back and refuse to pay. Some 
>>i them get into trouble but it opens the eyes of the 
authorities to the evil If these Koreans would simply 
refuse to be made serfs to the Japanese there might be a 
little trouble but the Japanese would soon discover that 
they were going too lar. We know of no way to bring 
these outrages clearly before the public unless the Ko¬ 
reans resent them in a determined manner. It is the old 
story of the squeezing official over again If he does not 
know where to stop and cannot gauge the degree of the 
people's patience he oversteps the dead fine and gets run 
out. The Japanese seem to think that the patience of 
the Korean people is without limit, but the time must 
come when serious trouble will result. A prominent 
American Army officer tolri us that the Korean people 
will not obtain any considerable sympathy from the West 
until they show n determination to help themselves. It 
may be smooth sailing for the Japanese now but let 
them become involved in war in the future and the 
outrages they have committed here will bear legitimate 
fruit, for the people taking advantage of the opjmrtuni¬ 
ty will gladly rise up and hound them out of the country 
as they did in the clays of Hideyoshi. But Japan had, 
and still has, it in her power to adopt other tactics than 
those of Hideyoslii and treat the Koreans as fellow-be¬ 
ing’s. It looks much as if she were dow killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 


The Korean Emigrant Protection Law. 

There is something pathetic in the way Japan is pro¬ 
viding “protection’’ for Koreans where no protection is 
required. No one has heard that Koreans have suffered 
because they went abroad to work. They make very 
satisfactory workmen and in Hawaii are considered by 
many to be much superior to Japanese laborers. No one 
would deny that the government should exercise a cer¬ 
tain oversight over emigration but these law's seem to 
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be simply putting obstacles i:; t he way of emigration 
rather than helping the Korean tc gain an honest liveli¬ 
hood in the labor market abroad. The Korean has a? 
much right to go abroad and work as has the Japanese 
hut these laws practically prohibit this. Il may be that 
free emigration would result in individual cases of hard¬ 
ship but why not begin at points where the Korean real¬ 
ly needs protection ? To hold a man down by the throat 
while you rifle his pockets and at the same time give him 
a dose of quinine for fear he will catch cold daring the 
process woujd be a curious ease of mixed motive. Let 
the Japanese stop seizing Koreans’ houses and lands at 
a quarter of their market value; Jet them stop drugging 
the Koreans with morphine; let them stop stealing every 
stick of timber that floats down the Yalu without hav- 
ingits owner's name clearly marked on it; let them stop 
beating political suspects in order to elicit information: 
let them stop pretending that a promise to give all faci^ 
itics for military operations in 1904- covers the seizin- 
of all sorts of property for railroads and other schemes 
in time of peace; let them stop forcing Koreans to act as 
hewers of wood and drawers ol water without pay; let 
them give the Korean a little chance at justice and fa*r 
dealing and then it will be time enough to talk about 
"protecting” the Korean against t he wiles of the foreign 
labor market. 

The Korean says “A pin prick calls for immediate at¬ 
tention while worms mav eat out the heart unnoticed." 

mS 

It seems to us that there is some such disproportion 
manifest in Japan’s anxiety about the welfare of the Ko¬ 
rean people. ‘We are prepared to .give chapter and verse 
for every one of the lorms of oppression mentioned 
ahove. \Yt have been taken to task for saying that the 
Japanese torture Koreans. Well, we would hardly have 
claimed this if we had not had data at band to prove it. 
Ahout June 20th a eunuch named Kim Kyu-sun was 
seized and taken to the headquarters of the Japanese 
gendarmes. From there he was removed to the Pohec 
headquarters. There he was taken in hand by a Japan¬ 
ese policeman and a Japanese police captain who beat 
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him and kicked him brutally in the coarse of hisexamina- 

• 

lion. He was brought out each day for about a week 
and beaten by the Japanese in their attempts tog-et in¬ 
formation out of him in connection, we believe, with the 
uprising in the south This man had not been condemn- 
ed and his treatment was nothing less than savagery. 

As for the emigration laws one is almost forced to 
believe that successful Korean competition with Japanese 
labor in Hawaii has much to do with these stringent re- 
gnliilidns. We do not affirm this bin the fact a( such 
competition combined with theturther fact that all so-call¬ 
ed reforms in Korea, so far. have looked to the sole bene¬ 
fit of the Japanese themselves make it look very much as 
if more than mere protection of the Korean were in¬ 
volved. 


The Gentle Plagiarist. 

A few days ago wt happened to pick up an old copy 
of Cassell’s Magazine, October 4,19t>4, and turning over 
its leaves we came upon a story by Mr. George Lynch 
entitled “Vi-vun's Vow." The illustration that accom¬ 
panied it looked so Korean t'mit \vt l»cgun rending the 
story but before rnarn lines had been read it was appar¬ 
ent that there was a curious resemblance between it and 
the story printed in this Magazine in April and May 
1901 under the title “A Vagary of Fortune." The tale is 
a purelv Korean one, though not, as Mr.Lynch claims, a 
true one. There is one curious coincidence here. Mr. 
Lynch might presumably have board the story from the 
Koreans direct, but as chance would have it the narrator 
m the Review made a change in the plot which does not 
belong in the Korean storv, and curiously enough Mr. 
Lynch has made exactly the saint change. It is quite 
evident that Mr. Lynch took the story from this Maga¬ 
zine, rehashed it, gave it a name that is quite impossible 
according to the Korean phonetic system and palmed it 
off upon a reputable magazine as his own story. 
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George Lynch was one 01 the p-tj>cT cov'cspond- 
ems who toured the East a few years < go. At llie time 
we had occasion to traverse some of his statements 
al*mt Korea which were wide of the mark. He evident¬ 
ly made good u se of his time hut it was hardly compli¬ 
mentary to Cassell's Alagazine to imagine that it would 
not jn-netrate to this part of the world where the fraud 
would l*e detected. We congratulate Mr. Lj-neh on his 
powers of' observation and we thank him for appreciat¬ 
ing the story, hut we. suggest that in putting original 
fiction on the market he make sure that the theft will 
not be detected. 


Export Duties. 


The decision of the ruling power in Korea to rcvinc 
the customs regulations by dropping all export duty on 
rice is die latest reform effected in the Peninsula, and as 
such should be recorded. It is proper to enquire what 
the cause of this move ma 3 * be and whom it will benefit. 

The export trade of Korea is almost cut.irely in the 
bands of the Japanese. The Koreans have so small a 
share in it as to be practically a negligible quantity. In 
the second place there is never any difficulty in disposing 
of all the surplus rice even when tlie export duty is in 
force. So this scheme could not have been pushed in the 
interests of the Korean people except on the theory that 
the Korean producer will receive an advanced price for 
his grain because of the removal of the export duty. No 
one who knows anything about the .methods in vogue in 
Korea will imagine that any Korean will reap this ad¬ 
vantage. The government loses this amount of revenue 
and has to make it up some where else. The brunt of it 
must fall upon the farmer. For every dollar that tile 
government received from the export duty it must charge 
the farmer two dollars, for in the customs there is prac¬ 
tically no “leakage’' in transit while to collect the same 
amount from the farmer a wide margin must be left for 
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•‘collecting.” This 9eems to us too plain a fact to need 
further elucidation. But even so the Korean farmer will 
receive no part of the increment of value resulting from 
the removal of export duty. He knows nothing about 
the rice market in Japan nor what is a fair price for his 
goods. In the summer tune the agent of the Japanese 
exporter goes into the country and buys the standing 
crop at the minimum price, a price still further diminish¬ 
ed from the fact that the money is paid in advance. But 
does the purchaser share with the Korean the danger of 
a failure of the crop ? Not at all. He takes the deed of 
the rice fields as security for his money and if the crop 
fails or does not come up to the estimate he seizes the 
land and the Korean loses everything. How the Korean 
can be so foolish as to run this terrible risk it is hard to 
explain except on the general principle that the Korean 
thinks he has gained something by having a few dollars 
in hand a few months before he has to give an equiva¬ 
lent. Of course this is all suicidal—for the Korean. The 
Japanese have a model farm inChungchong province. It 
lies on both sides of one of the main native thoroughfares 
but they do net alient' a single Korean to travel /his road where ii 
passes through the farm . Even an American gentleman, a 
few months ago, thought it better to make a wide detour 
with his Korean attendant rather than run the risk of 
being assaulted. Well, we would suggest that the Japan¬ 
ese authorities open up this public road again and in¬ 
stead of making model farms for Koreans who know as 
much about farming as the Japanese themselves, start a 
campaign of education among Korean farmers to teach 
them the foolishness of mortgaging their crops and run¬ 
ning the risk oflosing everything. Can the gentle reader 
imagine the Japanese authorities offering the Korean 
farmer such helpful advice as this against the selfish in¬ 
terests of’ the sharks who infest the interior intent upon 
reaping usurious profits with no risk to themselves? 

No, there is one and only one explanation for this re¬ 
moval of export duty. It will benefit the Japanese ex¬ 
porter who will put this money in his own pocket in¬ 
stead of paving it over to the Korean government. Jf 
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the government for this together with other reasons, 
finds itself unable to make ends meet, it can borrow from 
Japan at six or seven per cent., receiving about 90?£ of 
the face value of the loan ! 

The Chief Commissioner of customs readilv consented 
to the proposition to do away with the export duty. 
We wonder what J. McLeavv Brown would have said if 
he had l>een approached in regard to such a scheme. It 
is not hard to guess. He struggled with might and main 
to keep the country out of debt, and succeeded. Some 
day. if there is any such thing ns justice, the Koreans will 
erect a monument to that man and as they look upon, it 
thev will wonder how thev ever could have been so 

m V 

foolish as to hamper him in his work. 


The Pyeng-yang Land Case. 

The people of Tyeng-yang who have been treated so 
unjustly by the Japanese seem determined to leave no 
stone unturned in their attempt to secure justice or at 
least some mitigation of their unfortunate condition. 

For the third time now they have sent represent¬ 
atives to Seoul to lay their grievances before the author¬ 
ities. These men arc here now and the following are 
some of the papers which they present in vindication of 
their cause. They first quote the agreement between Gen. 
Hasegawa and the Korean Home Minister Yi Chi-Yong 
on July 26,1905, in which the Japanese promised to give 
back the land, used for military purposes, as soon as it 
was >io longer needed, but Korea was made to guaran¬ 
tee that in case the land is given back she will not only 
give back the Y 200.000 paid by Japan but also re¬ 
imburse her for the cost of all buildings or other ex¬ 
penditures on the land. If any property has to be 
bought from foreigners the Korean Government must 
cover the total expense. 

On Oct. 18. 1905. another agreement of a similar 
nature was obtained irom Korea. More land was need- 
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cti for military occupation and Japan turned over to the 
Korean Government 359,000 yen, but with the stipula¬ 
tion that when the Japanese no longer needed the land 
and should turn it over again to the Korean Govern- 
them the latter must pay back all the 359.000 yen to- 
gther with all the cost of buddings, carts ami other ex- 
penditures hy the Japanese. 

These petitioners allege that in July, 1905, Japan 
staked out land at Yongsan, Pyeng-yang ami Wiju, and 
announced that this would be needed, and added that it 
must Ik.* given by Aug. 5th or it would be takenativ way. 
<1 j Land, according to survey at Vongsan, Pveng-yang 
and Wiju to be turned over to Japan. (2) Y 200,000 to 
be given by Japan not as price of land Iwit cost of remov¬ 
al. (3) If there is any difficulty about carrying this 
through, Korea to assume the responsibility. 

Such was the basis upon which Japan proceeded in 
settling soldiers in Korea. 

PETITION OF THE PEOPLE OF PYENG-YANG 
to the Home Department 
April 1906. 

"The People of South Pyeng An Province, City of 
Pyeng-yang, residents of the If >a/ng A outside of wall) re¬ 
presented by three gentlemen, Yang ftfiri-jo, Whang S&k- 
whan anil Whang Seung-Yftm, hereby respectfully pe¬ 
tition 

"When, in October 1905. the Japanese Military au¬ 
thorities demanded the property in the vicinity of Pyeng- 
yang we sent a Committee to Seoul to ask whether this 
was a wanton seizure of our property or whether our 
Government was-back of it all. We were informed hr 
the Home Minister that the Japanese needed the land 
temporarily, that tlu- Japanese would pay the cost of 
removal and of the growing crops, that when the war 
was over and Japan and Russia made peace the laml 
would be given back, that we need have no fear at all. 
The Korean people generally said that Japan would not 
lie about such a thing as this and would keep her proxn- 
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ises. So we acquiesce*!] ir. the arrangement as a dire ne¬ 
cessity . In this forced removal, this tearing up of Slants, 
this iiispbiceraeot and disorganization of the indu*.tries 
and the means of livelihood of tlunj.^inds of people 'here 
was extreme suffering. The pittance given each house 

owner as cost of removal was practically nothing as 
compared with the sacrifice the people had to make 

“Already in ISO*. 23 4.000 :$«bo (936,0«>0 aq. yards) , 
of Sand had been requisitioned for a railway station. 
One hundred and eight houses were torn down ui d re¬ 
moved at a terrible cost of hardship and suffering. But 
in February 1905 the railway demanded 580,000 <>ubo 
(2,320,000 scj. yard) more of land and 200 more houses 
were razed, among them many of those that had alieady 
been removed once. The suffering nt this time was 
greater even than before. Land was so scarce that • here 
was only an average of 1.400 tint*' (3d>O0 s<j. yard*-' to 
support six or seven people [This is less than tv o third? 
of an acre}. Thus suddenly to deprive the people *»f a 
large tract of funn bind could not but inffirl enormous 

suffering, 

“It was in October 190othat Japanese soldiers bigan 
coming back from the north. They borrowed nr took 

Korean houses on every side. Forced their wav into 

• • 

Korean houses and seized all unoccupied space. CiOv,-ded 

the occupants of the houses into the smallest possible 
space and appropriated the major part of the house. 
They said they would go in April. For this occupancy 
the Koreans were paid nothing. In this instance also 
the Koreans put faith in the promises of the Japanese. 
Believing that these promises would be kept and that 
their lands and houses would be given back in the Spring 
the people made all preparation for putting in their 
seeds. They prepared them implements and bought seed 
to SO'v. Bur when Spring came not only did the Japan¬ 
ese riot get out of the houses which they had forced the 

Koreans to share with them but they actually drove out 

• • 

the owners and stoic the houses There were eighteen 
bouses where the owners were driven out bv their 
‘-guests/ and iu scores of other cases the owners were 
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threatened with seizure of their houses if they objected to 
the continued imposition. Not .only were the fields not 
Riven back, but more soldiers came and seized more land 
•or training grounds, etc., and the people who had wait¬ 
ed patiently Iri lx: ublc to jdant their fields were in des¬ 
pair. But there was no redress except through the au¬ 
thorities at Seoul. So the appeal was made last April. 
On May 6th the Home Minister replied that as the peo¬ 
ple had been scattered and were suffering it was a very 

unfortunate state of things and that he would immedi¬ 
ately consult with the Japanese and have it remedied. 
These were good words but the promise either was not 
carried out or else the Japanese were deaf to our entrea¬ 
ties. for nothing came of it." 

On July l&ili. 1900, the same three men were scut to 
Seoul to the Japanese authorities direct. They say that 
seven or eight thousand people at Pyeng-yang are now 
suffering intensely because of the exactions of the Japan¬ 
ese. They have heard that all but 60,000 fsnbo of the 
land is to be given back to the Koreans and they are re¬ 
joiced. They have come with a carefully worked out 
map of tlie section of land involved and they are waiting 
to l>e of any possible service in getting the land back so 
these thousands of Koreans may not starve. They ap¬ 
peal to the Resident saying that as he has come to 
govern and help the Korean people he should be even 
more solicitous of the interests of the Korean people 
than of the Japanese themselves, because the difficulties 
ilial the Koreans labor under are greater than those of 
the Japanese. They describe graphically the sufferings 
of the people at Pveng-yang and declare that earthquake 
pestilence or war would be easier to bea.r, because sucb 
things come to an end while the present evils seem to 
stay. The following list of lands, houses, etc., is append¬ 
ed. We give merely the summary- 

Houses requisitioned 1052, of which 390 have been 
torn down while the remainder still are in the Koreans 
hands but forcibly shared by Japanese soldiers. 

Lands requisitioned 3,400,380 tiufm (73,601,420 sq. 
yards or over 4M? sq. miles). Of this 1,064,420 liubb has 
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been taken bv Tail way 209.980 isubo by solders, and 
854,320 extra for railway. The rest is still in the hands 
of the people. 

This ts a description of only one of the three main 
enters where enormous tracts of land were requisition¬ 
ed. To attempt to defend the seizure of ne&rly four 
square miles of land -at one 3>lace for a railway station 
and soldiers quarters is impossible. One eighth of that 
would have been amply sufficient for both purposes. 

Then again, the petitioners again call attention to 
the fact that the Korean government guaranteed tc pay 
back all the money giren by Japan for the removal of the 
Korean houses and also to pay for all buildings, carts, 
•etc., etc., at their full cost. The Japanese government 
apparently proposes to throw on to the shoulders of 
Korea a vast array of tumble down barracks, worn out 
carts, and a thousand and one other of war at 

thefr original cost. 

We shall be pleased to S*f t lie bill that they pot in for 
these things. 

Later. The representatives went to the Resident 
General's office to present their petition but after some 
time of writing they were told that the Resident could 
not be seen, that he had nothing to do with the matter, 
that it must be attended to at the Home Office. The re¬ 
presentatives replied that as it was Japanese troops that 
were causing the suffering they did not see how the 

Home Office could remedy it nor how the Resident could 

* 

ignore the matter and claim freedom from responsibility; 
and they added that if Korean people who had been 
grievously injured were to be bandied back and forth be¬ 
tween the Residroey and the Home Office v. horn could 
the people believe or where were they to look for redress? 
They were told that the Home Office had charge of the 
whole matter of attending to the needs of the people and 
that they must address that office. The representatives 
of the people thee asked whether in case Japanese troops 
act illegally and injure the people the Japanese authori¬ 
ties were going to pay no attention to it. To this they 
received the same answer, that they must doewrytiuiig 
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through the Home Office. The representatives then said 
"Is it possible that Japan has taken control of every¬ 
thing else in Korea except the welfare of the common 
people?" The answer to this was that the Japanese Re¬ 
sident could be approached by the common people onlj' 
through the Home Office. The representatives replied 
that this, to use a figure of speech, was as if a Korean 
should fall into the water anti while drowning should call 
to the only boat in sight, a Japanese boat, and the oc¬ 
cupants of the latter should reply that he must call to a 
Korean boat to help him. The Japanese replied that it 
made no difference what the representatives said, their 
case would be attended to only by the Home Office. This 
closed the conversation and the representatives went to 
the Home Office again and said that the Home Minister 
must take the matter up orelse the Japanese government 
would not move in rhe case. The Minister made voluble 
promises to represent the ease to the Japanese authorities. 
The petitioners asked to be informed when the Home 
Office represented the case to the Japanese, for if an answer 
was not speedily forthcoming they would again appeal 
to the Resident who could no longer make excuse that 
the matter had not been taken up by the Home Office. 

It is plain that these men are determined to get some 
sort of an answer from the Japanese about this outrage¬ 
ous treatment of their constituency. We trust they will 
keep at it until they shame the authorities into taking 
action or else make them uncover and appear in their 
true character, and no longer pose as benefactors of the 
Korean people. 


Editorial Comment. 

One of our Seoul contemporaries, the Weekly Press, 
has come out with an editorial on “Korea’s Friends.” 
We are told that they may be divided into two classes 
each of which tells the Korean people certain things. 
One class of friends tells them “that they should accept 
the order of things which has been introduced as a logi- 
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r -sl and unavoidable consequence of the late war and 
make the most of the situation by a frank and straight¬ 
forward cooperation with the reformatory efforts of 
their protectors.” The other class of friends tells the 
Koreans, so it is said, "that in the near future there will 
appear mighty saviors to liberate them from, the yoke 
of their present masters," and these friends “poison the 
minds of the Koreans by all sorts of insinuations, argu¬ 
ments, stories and what not ” 

Now the Korea Review claims some modest degree 
of friendship for the Korean people but we refuse to be 
put in either of these arbitral classes. We cannot join 
with the first class because the so-called "reformatory 
efforts" of the “protectors” are not such that the Ko¬ 
reans can possibly have any sympathy with them. 
There is no justice for the Korean, today. We have al¬ 
ways said that if the Japanese would see to it that the 
people get even-handed justice they would gain theco-' 
operation and friendship of the Koreans. What is the 
situation today? The Japanese are responsible for the 
adniinstration of the government in the provinces as 
much as in Seoul, but we are just now in receipt of a 
letter from an intelligent and observant correspondent in 
the south who soys: “The Koreaij prefects continue to 
fleece the people of thousands, cu one pretext or another, 
and are all as contemptible a set of rascals as one could 
imagine. Hundreds of instances come under our o)t- 
servation of the collection ot illegal sums of money by 
these fellows. They do not lift a hand to protect the 
people from any harpy that comes along. Korean or 
Japanese. So far as I can see it w'ould be a blessing if 
every Korean official in the country wete superceded by 
someone with a little back-bone and a glimmering idea 
of what government is. I do not envy the Japanese 
the job they have undertaken, and believe thr more 
impetuous American would adopt far more drastic 
measures if he were in the position of the Japanese." 

He hits the r.ail exactly on the head. The American 
would adopt more drastic measures but they would be 
along the line of cleaning upa rotten administrator! and 
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thereby gaining the thanks of the people rather than in 
using up his energy in making emigration laws and min¬ 
ing regulations. Our correspondent doubts the advis¬ 
ability of our attacking Japan’s policy here, bat from his 
own showing the directum of Japan's energies in this pen¬ 
insula is ail wrong. This is what we oppose and we 
reaffirm our position, that until Japan stops playing 
around the edges of the question and attacks it at the 
center no Korean can possibly follow the advice of oar 
contemporary’s first clans of friends. What single reform 
as \ ? ct attempted could the Koreans heartily cooperate 
in? Let someone answer. Will it bethe loan of 10,000,000 
A-en, part of which is to be used in making waterworks 
for Chemulpo, a town that is almost wholly Japanese? 
Will it Ijc the removal of the expOTt duty on rice which 
will deplete the national treasury for the benefit of Jap¬ 
anese exporters ? Will it be the permission to Japanese 
adventurers to overrun the country by thousands con¬ 
trary to treaty obligations and to the direct detriment 
of Korean private interests ? Will it be the refusal to 
allow Koreans to go abroad to earn an honest living in 
the world’s labor markets? Of what consequence is Ko¬ 
rean emigration compared with the state of things des¬ 
cribed by our correspondent in the south? Instead of 
making periodical raids upon the palace on the chance 
of rounding up some personal friend of the King why not 
make a raid or two on the Home Office and make the 
Minister call a few score of the prefectural governors 
and prefects toarcount for their hideous mismanagement 
ol affairs. Bui you say this takes tune. Certainly, but 
even as we write this, news comes that the Home Minis¬ 
ter has .just appointed a new batch of country officials 
from among his own relatives and henchmen. I>^es this 
indicate that the Japanese are using any precautions to 
prevent the appointment of inexperienced or venial offi¬ 
cials? If there is anv.office where an adviser is needed 
and where careful scrutiny of every official act is required 
it is in the Home Office. What sensible Korean car. make 
friends with such criminal neglect of the first interests of 
the Korean people ? 
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These are some of the reason'- why w.e cannot be in¬ 
cluded in the first class of Korea';- friends as tabulated 
by our contemporary. 

But we are still further from lire second class. YVe 
have never attempted to poison the minds of the people 
bv arguments, insinuations, etc , v e have never told the 
people that in the near future a mighty Savior would 
appear to liberate them from their present masters. YVe 
tell the Koreans to educate themselves in order to pre¬ 
serve their own language and national identity. We tell 
Then to render themselves fit for responsible positions 
and shame the Japanese into cleaning out the Augenn 
Stables. We have always held that Korea need* a strong 
hand upon her fora time but she needs that strong hand 
on her collar and not in her pocket. That is,fern her bene¬ 
fit and not merely for the benefit of her master. 

So it appears otir esteemed eontempora ry will have 
to add one more to his list of Kor.-a's friend«, namely 
those who are determined to hold up to the public gaze 
the tacts in regard to Japanese management of Korea in 
the hope that in time Japan will get right down to busi¬ 
ness and carry out some of the grand propositions pub¬ 
lished from Tokvo and which tend to make tbevsorld be- 
lieve that Japan has some interest in the welfare of the 
Korean people. It will take a few Morrisons, and Mc¬ 
Kenzies, and Millards to do this, but it is sure to come 
provided Japan has in her the ability to learn how to 
handle an alien people There is no use in despaiiing of 
this, however dark the prospect is. We confess t here aTC 
reasonable doubts but while there is life there is hope. 


We would cell the attention of the readers of this 
magazine to the fact t hat the name of Fak Yong wha 
should not l\ave been included in the list of the bmpei or’s 
personal friends who were seized and imprisoned by the 
Japanese. In the last issue of the Revji:\v his name was 
given as one of the imprisoned men. We will also say that 
the mater of the abuse of Koreans, after arrest but be¬ 
fore sentence baslxer. passed, has beer cMkci rr. question 
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in our next issue we shall l^e prepared to give the specific 
reasons upon which thecharge was based. Meanwhile we 
•will sav that the charge of having ill-treated the eunuch 
at the police headquarters has been denied. .Now we re- 
c*eiv«*d the information in regard to thin face from sources 
which we believe to be wholly reliable hut we shall verify 
it again and if we are found to be in error we shall say so 
We understand very well that in the present temper of 
the Koreans toward the Japanese they are very likely to 
make extreme stta tementR, but in this instance otJr in¬ 
formation came from a man who has lived manv vears 

* - 

in America, who knows the difference between truth and 
rumor, and whose word we will accept with as complete 
confidence as that of any foreigner in our acquaintance. 

However, an we say, the mutter will be again inquired 

into with care. We are the very farthest remove from 

• 

any desire or necessity to exaggerate any case or in¬ 
stance of Japanese oppression in Korea. The world is 
beginning to ascertain the facts, as is shown bv the 
statements of the Times which warns the Japanese that 

the treatment of Korea as a conquered people will ali¬ 
enate the sympathy of the west. We rejoice in every in¬ 
dication which points toward a desire and determination 
on the part of Japan to do the fair thing by the Korean 
people. At the present time these indications lie almost 
solely in the realm of promise raLher than actual accom¬ 
plishment. We beleieve that the best Japanese, among 
whom we count the present Resident General, desire to 
deal fairly by the Korean hut we also believe that such 
powerful press ure is brought to bear upon tlic present 
administration by those who are interested in selfish 
aggrandisement that these good intentions are largely 
thwarted. We earnestly solicit from any source what¬ 
ever information which will tend to prove that the 
Japanese authorities are treating the Koreans as genu¬ 
ine friends. And we furthermore declare that if there is 
the opinion among those interested in Korea that we 
purposely pick out assailable points in Japan's policy 
here to the exclusion of the good points such opinion is 
a grave mistake. If someone will test this by sending 
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to us for publication a plea in Japan's favor as touching; 
her management of Korean affairs we shall consider it 
a great favor. Since the first of June we have talked 
with manv people who are acquainted with the actual 
state of thing’s in Seoul and in the interior and" wc^have 
been able to elicit'no justification^ of the main^points 6f 
Japan's policy in Korea. Wo do not doubt that there 
are those who thoroughly sympathize in all Japan 
has done here, but we see nothing of it in the foreign 
press of the Far East from the p:n of those who 
are here on the ground. What excuse, for instance, 
has been made for Japan’s failure to exercise strict 
oversight of the personal qualifications of candidates 
for prefectural and gubernatorial positions In the in¬ 
terior, and to inflict swift punishment and disgrace for 
malfeasance in these most important positions? This is 
but one case. We have cited many more in previous 
pages of this issue. There seems to be no one who can 
find reasonable excuse for these tilings. The upholders of 
Japan's cause seem to be such by virtue of a general 
policy to uphold Japan in her work of self-development 
without any desire to go into particulars. Their strong¬ 
est argument, if argument it may be called, is a complete 
contempt of the Korean either as to his desire or has abil¬ 
ity’to do anything to wa rd self improvement. This seems, 
in their eyes, to justify Japan in everything she has done 
here. Japan is strong, virile, aggressive; Korea is weak 
ignorant, conservative; therefore the present state of 
things is justified and any man who raises his voice to 
protest that even weak, ignorant and conservative peo¬ 
ple have some inalienable rights, is a fool if not worse! 

We make the following definite engagement with the 
readers of this magazine. Every statement that we hear 
or see which justifies or attempts to justify any speci¬ 
fic act of the Japanese regime in Korea will receive in¬ 
stant attention and will be published in full in these 
even though, such statement he anonymous This is con¬ 
trary to journalistic usage but so desirous are we to see 
both sides fairly represented that we consider such devia¬ 
tion from ordinary custom justified. 
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News Calendar. 

About the first of Jnly Mi. Megata presented Prince Eui-wha with 
a fine borer. 

Inpreparation (or themarriageuf the Crown Prince the pala;e known 
among for-eigner* ut tbe Crown Priuce’s Palace ib being pnt >n repair. 

Early ic July the Emperor presented Admiral lto and General 
Nodzn with e handsome tiger skin each and a jade incense burner. 

Tbc Emperor has appointed Mm Sang no chief of tbe bureau for 
tbe ■manaRement of Prince Kui-wha’s establishment. 

Up to July second there were over two hundred applications by 
Jupaae^fe lor mining concessions in Korea. 

Sou Pyotg-heui who was once a 'loug-hak and made bis escape to 
Jnpao has now returned and is agitating the re-establishment of tbe 
* Ubnrcb" 'which originated among the Tong-hak. It is called the 
Chon-do, or Heavenly Way. Permission has been granted and proper¬ 
ty has been secured near the “Old Palace’’ for the erection of a cen¬ 
tral building. The same mao i* tty.ng to revive tbe cult throughout 
the country. Tt is said that the Il-chin Society arc particularly interest¬ 
ed in this matter. 

Some II chin people started cutting dowr an exteusrve forest near 
\V:ju, butilit Department of Agriculture, etc - *eni and ordered it stop¬ 
ped whereupon tbe Society sent ar. agent to tbeMinislcF of Agriculture 
and denied the right of she. Minister to slop the work as tbe right had 
hem obtained froarthe Household Department at a cost of Yen ioj.ooo. 
We wonder where the uiouy went eventually. 

Owing to the management of Korea’s finances the Kbreon Bank u\ 
Chung-no was .thrown into-practical baoltroptcy. But the Finance De¬ 
partment btc< core if the justice to aid it to recover its posiHou, by a 

loan Of Vod 3CK\i n'^ w.thoat interest. 

Eight men have been secured from Japan to drill Korean 
soldiers. All former lext-hooks. Russian. American, etc., have been 
<brown out and Japanese books alone will be used. 

Eighty JGrreau soldiers where sent IromTaikn early i Q July to the 
*.o»n ««f Am Hong in iNurlk KyuDg-seng Province to -pot down the ire- 
qaeut uprisings of Hie Righteou* Army. 

Korea has now developed its first lawyer in the perioo of Hong 
Cfaa-ge who-gradnated from s low ocoOOl in Tokyo two years *g0. Be 
has hung outiiiu shingle in Seoul and invites all who may have causes 
to plead before the courts to avail themselves of his -services. 

Thr4-c Korean!; were dnvrn by a storm to & Japanese island not 
fur from Negwmki. They were sent back by Japan, and the Korean 
Government is assert to pay *1* ewptaaes. 
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On July second a determined effort was made by the Japanese lo 
get into iheit own hand? the entire management of ail the palace af¬ 
fairs. Under cover of charges that tbe Hmpero: has secret) j encour¬ 
aged the uprising at Hong-ju a large number of Japanese police were 
introduced into the ptlace and a Y, the sales have since reeu gt-arded by 
then. A large Dumber ol palace attendants, ladies-m- waiting, eunuchs 
etc., were removed and the personal privileges of the Emperor put un¬ 
der »tric« surveillance. 

The totr.b. in Chung-dan. of Yan Keun-so who was fatnons at the 
time of the Japanese invasion in 159a. has beer, rifled by grave thieves. 
All the vessels n*id oilier valuable things have been stolen. Only two 
pieces were left. This attract* more atlcDtion from the Korean tlian the 
looting of a Jive man'* bouse. 

Acuriousslory wbichhas been abundantly verified by witnesses comes 
from the bouse occupied by Min You g-whan before his suicide. Some 
of tbe garments of the dead mas. together with lb? isife with which 
he Killed him&ell were luid on u elialr m the room adjoinir^ the. one m 
which be usually slept. The clothes were deeply stained with bis blood. 
No one disturbed them nor entered the room for several months, until 
one day the nephew of the dead man, ton of Mic Yocg-cKm, happened 
t<i go there in his play. Soon he came out with a spear of grass in his 
hani. His attendant* wondered where be got it bul the matter was 
not investigated. A month later as i&e rainy season was approaching 
the room was opened up and to the amazement of the servants it was 
found that oot of a crack in the floor and through a rent in the oiled 
paper there were growing several shoots of bamboo. It was-almost 
directly under where the biood stained clothes had laiD. Soou the mat¬ 
ter was noised abroad and crowds of Koreans. Japanese and even sonic 
Westerners visited the place. One gentleman at lea*t made a carciul 
examination <f thetpotand he came to tbe definite conclusion that it 
could not be a trick. The Japanese who saw it also acknowledged 
that the bamboo hoc grown there in a natural way. Of cOnrse it was 3 
mere coincidence but it is very hard to make tbe Koreans believe it. 
They have the stony of Chong Mocgju who was assassinated at Song- 
dc. at the beginning of the dynasty acd beside the spot where be Ml - 
bamboo shoot grew up in a single night. They believe that it was a 
postmortem manifestation of the spirit of the dead man A leaf of tbe 
ban-boo wa» t**eti to tbe Emperor who apokc sympathetically of the 
dead patriot. 

On Inly 4th. twenty five nominees for the positios of Crown Prin¬ 
cess went into the palace Of these eighteen were sent back home 
while the remaining seven were retained for further choice. The final 
choice has not vel been made. 

Mill Yong-chan, who was Minister to France, is new understood to 
be living in Shanghai His wile desi-ed to Ro to him. but tbe Koreans 
facetiously say that she found that the trip would ht too bard. The 
implication being that the Japanese refused to allow Ler to go. 
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Thieves end robbers have been swarming in Ham beane. Moo¬ 
ch un, Chong-pyuug. Yoog-henng and other places in Ham-gyopg Pro¬ 
vince. Over forty merchants have beeu seised-and stripped of their 
wealth. Many monasteries have been deprived of their braes utensils 
and a mild reign of terror has reached. The people ask for soldiers 
for their protection. 

The Japanese authorities have been having a most interesting time 
hunting for the eunnch Kang Sokbo. He h«6 led theme pretty 
chase and apparently they are as far from getting his "brush” as ever. 
We have always sympathised with the "under dog” and this is HO ex¬ 
ception. 

A Korean policeman guarding the new palace at Pyeng-yaug has 
been arrested on the charge of counterfeiting the new nickels in 
that palace. A large amount of counterfeit coin wu discovered. 

Owing to the insistent attitude of Xoreansat Pyeng-yong wao have 
beeu deprived of their property by the Japanese military and railroad 
people, the Home rejveeentod ih«ca«tn the Residency but the 

answer was that as the Koreau Government through Mr. Yi Chi-yong 
had made a contract with Gen. Hssegawa for land at Seoul, Pyetg-yang 
and Wi-jn the Koreans could rot make any complaint; bat that us soon 
as soldiers barracks conld he hnilt the houses that the Japanese soldier* 
have forcibly borrowed will he returned. The Koreans arc woudvring 

when the future terne will begin to dieappeor from the' proiCSlalious 

and declarations of the Japanese authorities. 

All through the southern part of Cbung-cbong Province there is 
great unrest. The insurrectionists were detested hat their activities 
have hardly been curtailed. They swafm through a dozen prefectures 
and whenever they meet a Korean who has bis hair cot they take him 
tor an ll-cbin man and kill him. 

Koreans say that a Korean soldier in the barracks behind the Hrit- 
:sb Consulate, dreaming not wisely but too well, uttered a wild shout 
:n the midst of his slumbers. The whole regiment leaped to a-ms and 
there was what the Koreans call a yadan . The noise penetrated the 
Palace uud annoyed the Etuperor. with the result that several officers 
of the regiuicrt have suffered a curtailment of their salary. 

Twenty-one houses were burned in a great fire at Yang-sarin the 
southern produce of Kynng-sang. 

Korean* have established a Chamber of Commerce in Woman.. 

, The first formal consideration of the comirg marriage of the Crown 
Piiuce took place cm July the seventh. 

Yi Sui, ore of the men wfio protested in a memorial lost year 
against the st>-called treaty of November iftli, and was imprisoned 
therefor, was released from Confinement early in Jnly and went im¬ 
mediately to l»is home in Chung.ebung Province. Three days later 
he died of chagrin and sorrow after sending to Seoul the paper contain¬ 
ing his protect. 
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PHnce Eui-w-bn visited the Military- School aboutthe eighth of June 
end inspected it for tire firs; time Re has been away from Korea so 
Ion# tba there must be njaoy nor things here for hint toinspect, some 
of which must give him sincere pleasure. 

It 5P pleuKiiot to notv tfcoi si^np o! life arc to be *c«n in tbc £(loca 
tional Deportment. It is said that the government intends to enlarge 
the funcrons of the Normal School arc. that the fine property where 
lately the l essian Language School stood is to be tbc site of a large 
a-rd well eompped Normal College. This is the best Dews that we have 
beard !«>.* uanv a day and if the Japanese are encouraging this project 

ftnrt V'.ll <mvt v it ttaro*j£h •n*r£»ticft1lT rh#r#>will be* nt 1«a&t oop flood 

mar* t«* be scored fin ilie prwoi regime. Education *wl Justice, 
these are the two things. that the Japanese must gi-e Korea or else lose 
the respect of the world We wish this project all success aiul though 
it is still simply a premise, in which the Japanese are lavish, we believe 
there is truth in the report. 

Tlic Educational Department ha* appointed a u.au lo go into tbc 
CD-try lino naicioe different localities with o view tp the establish* 
rirnt of common schools. Ke has gote to.Kang-won Province. 

The Law Department has asked the Finance Department for eighty 
thou-and ye.- to rebuild tbc Supreme Court building as it is old and 
small and qu-le unfa lor use. When they come to tear down the pri¬ 
son ;n connection with it they will hurt a man who has teen imprison¬ 
ed there f«»r a year becaos? he dared tcisue a high Korean official for 
«eal ng all bis lord and that of seventy other Koreans. Me lost bis 
case, it is needless to say. hut when judgment was given for the de¬ 
fendant the lattei used his influence tobaVe the liiBD sliced without the 
shadow of a crime against him and thrown into prison. We have just 
received a letter from relatives of the wronged man id the north which 
they beg us to transmit lo the prisoner. This we cannot do. but it is a 
comment*] y mi toe p.-esent stare of affairs that a mac on be held like 
ibis even aftci the Japanese authorities have been informed of the cir- 
cuoittance. 

The wises of some of the lend ins Korean official*, are interesting 
tbetroebee ic the education of girls and it is credibly reported that they 
are about to start a large school in Seoul. With the financial backing 
that tbey ought to be able to get. such a plan should prove a splendid 
success. Women in Korea will never jet education until they demand 
it. and it looks as if some of them were waking up to the fact that edu¬ 
cation is a universal right.regardless of sex 

11 is said that some nine hundred men we gathered at two monas¬ 
teries ic Kycng-sang Province. They are supposed to he Righteous 
Army nice and the authorities say that it will take a considerable force 
to dislodge them. 

The native press states that the Residency has asked the Home L>e- 
vn'in eni 10 turn over «o Vbe Japanese )5,000 tsubo iiqo.ocx: «,<juue 
yardsj of land al the hot springs in On-yang '■ 
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Yi Keunt'nk who wos hand and glove -with Russia before die war 
and ci;d everything he cocld to Mock the wheels of the Jnpanew in Ko> 
rea. :s sow ore of the most trusted of Japan's instruments in Seoul. It. 
would be interesting to quote, what the Jap»r,e*e said of him during tbe 
last bulf of 1903. Hi hiiblately given office to a professional story tel¬ 
ler who has pleased him 1>y his facility at relating glories. All the bet¬ 
ter element among ihe Koreans look open this with loathing and con¬ 
sider it a prostitution of the prerogatives of office. 

A ucw Korean society lias been established. It ia calledtheCba- 
gut»g Society, which means wten freely rendered Society for ftclf-im- 
provement. They meet once a month and discuss subjects germain to 
tbetr title. They have just started 0 monthly magazine which they caII 
The Magazine of Self-improvement. Jt is a wholly laudable undertak¬ 
ing. Ynn Chi-bo. the former Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, is tbe 
president. 

The latest scheme in finance is the bank which the Finunee Depart¬ 
ment established to help people in developing tbe resources of tbe 
country, Bctit 9 ccms that tbe monied people in tbe country did not 
trend on each other in Lheir eagerness to deposit money m this bonk. 
The result was that the agents of the bank in tbe country seem to have 
been demanding that men wuh money support tbe undertaking. This 
cal.!ad our from the Home Department a protest to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment, wherein the Home Minister showed pretty t*learly that no hank 
could succeed if it had to force people by veiled tb*eaUlo deposit niouev. 

Prince Bui-whn has been appointed chief of the Korean Red Cross 
Society. 

Forty horses have been bought tor the Korean Cavalry-men. 

Tbe Korean papers say that the Finance Department has paid out 
Yen 50,100 for water works at Pyeng-yanj*. 

The Koreans have formed a company for the purpose of quarrying 
and putting on the market building stone. Wc do not understand 
this to be in the nature ol a monopoly. 

Tbe 11 -chin Society claims a million members. Tbe gross amount 
of good ibev do, divided op pro retn, w«»t:lr! not Until cacti nulni:', uul 
member with a weight of honor that would be unbearable. 

A Japanese life insurance company has been do«Dg business in 
Seoul for several years The Koreans papmrme it to some extent- 
They are ail interested iuibe first payment, of Yen 5,000. to the son and 
heir of Kim Chung-when who died holding o policy under this company. 

The top-knot is get'tug to Vie anything but indispensible. Recent¬ 
ly the Minister of Agriculture...Commerce and Industries rose up in his 
might and declared that do wan wearing a top-knot should thereafter 
infest that office. A good sprtr.king of the clerks and under officials 
were still sporting ihe time-honored top knot, but without a single ex¬ 
ception they Bought tbe buihe* and sacrificed the beloved but uot 
bread-aud build producing appendage. 
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Thp native papers state that the Residency is about to interest it¬ 
self in tbe ocrcentage vh cb Japanese piiwn brokers wav oak from 
Koreans. The Japanese authorities are sard to he c.f the opinion that 
six end seven per cert a month is rao nnioli i>.■ H-k. if the securitv H 
good. 

]t is $avd that the Department of Agriculture has granted ins 
Korean company tbe right to build a rtiilrutid from Yvtn-geui on the 
Seoul-Fuaan Railway, to Cbim-jn the capital of North Chnl-l* Pro¬ 
vince We do »Ol know that this lias been ratified by tbe Japanese 
authorities. 

v T}** nuir>b«tfr of I’mImc** pasr.er. :rrne^ op to tha pungent tinur is> 
to be *5os with several more in prospect. 

Alionl tb* 7TiH : <tle of July a Japanese in >1&8a*?0 in * desperate 
qntrrei with bis unlc drew a revolver and shot her detd. T:ie Unreal 
magistrate surrounded the house with policemen and sent for tbe 
Japanese gendarmes but before they arrived the Japanese shot bimaclt. 

D» J. H Ross of Wonsan and Miss Mary Knowles of ilic sauie p'.acc 
were married at the home of Mis. Campbell in Seoul on July 17th. The 
ceremony was performed by K«sv. Mr. Cram ol Sougdo assisted by Rev. 
Mi, Gerdine of Won sail. The house was taste lull v decorated fen Ihe 
occasion arid all went merry as a marriage bell. Congratulations were 
evenly distributed between the bridt and tbe groom acd both received 
many am:'heartv ones 

Tbe summer has been a very exceptional one (or this city. While 
both northern aud southern K«*rca arc &aid to buve bad sufficient rain 
a new comer would have said in Seoul that the mneb talked of ‘TruDy 
season" is a myth There have beer only two rainy day* since the firs: 
week of July and e’en these would not have aggregated more than an 
inch or so ol rain. Tbe fceids in this whole section are in very bait 
J here bits been more or less fear of epidemic because ul the lack of ruin 
10clean out the city but fortunately such fear* have not. so far, been 
rethwd. Water is the only efficient scavenger in Seoul and unless rain 
comes coon tbe Condition i>f things vail be anything bill-pleasant. 

There has been the usual exodus of foreigner* from Seoul this sun¬ 
nier. though it is a cueetion whether, all things corsidered. those who 
left were much niece cnniFnrtshie than those who remained. There has 
been a small Korean colony in Chejito and the reports indicate that 
they have bar. a ratber warm time ot it. The. excellent sea balling 
there, however, conipensatt* for many other drawbacks. 

The present summer lias been marked by great stringency in the 
money market throughout Korea. It is bind to soy just why this is 
bn doubtlr"* the after eflecth of the war 3>e beginning to tell. 3 t tmy 
be that tbe rush of Japanese to Manchuria may have dtvert-d capital 
away from Korea, where the conditions are, naturally. more setiled 
then in Manchuria. It is not:cealile that there have been more tusn 
Hie usual number* of curio* brought around to the dcor for sale, which 
is 1 pretty sure i&dicamiu ol a shortness ot money .i.uuug Koreans. 
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The Atnericnii-Korean Electric Company is pnttiDg in n new track 
between ibe West Gate and tbt river town of Map’o. Before iong this 
will be finished and an important addition »hns marie to the plant of this 
enterprising company. Tbc water works for Seoul are also progress¬ 
ing sat'.sfaolori'.y. We shall try to give a detailed description of this 
important work in the near future. 

The Whang-sane Ooily state* tbs: as some Japanese papers in¬ 
sinuated that some trickster bad secrctlv planted the bamboo that was. 
fonnd growing in the Imuae of the late Min Young-wbau. some of the 
influential relatives of the dead man invited a commission to coaie and 
examine the place rigorously. They went and pulled ap the floor and 
made a careful examination but could find no evidenc'd, of fran;! 
Whatever the explanation may be this one falls to the ground 

Later advices contain the information that the. Residency has or¬ 
dered the government to get back the permit which was given to So 
Osun to build a branch railway from Ynts-geui to L'hu'n-jn. 

Later still comes tbc news lliai tile Residency after furilie consult- 
nlioti with the Minister of Agriculluie, etc., aaid that the Korean Com. 
party would be allowed to bu Id the road if any loan that was nece««ary 
should be made from Japan and not from any other foreign country. 

Oil July 21. according to the native press, the wife of Ye Yoog-ee 
and sister to Lady Om. was arrested bv the Japanese police. It is 
said that tbie wt* op account of her connection w;th «ecretintriguein the 
palace, her supplications to the God of War whose picture wa* found in 
her house and to various forms ol the old time necromancy. As soon 
as she wan arrested her biotlier Om Cl'.uii-wun went m the poike bead- 
quintet* and secured her release under guarantee of producing her 
when required. The shock caused bv this arrest brought on a miscar¬ 
riage and the woman is in a somewhat precarious condition. 

On Julv 2; was celebrated the ceremony whereby Prince Eii-wha 
became Em-chin U'BDg. which men 11s "The Rigbleou« Prince." 

There are ■eventr five Japanese employees ill the Finance Depart¬ 
ment of the Korean Government. Their atiaries amount to over Yen 
y OOO a ill Oil lb Tbeic *rr ihiee or four in ttic Home Deportment 
where tbe main part of the business of governing the country is done. 

The Moyer bus informed the Horae Office that all the roads lead¬ 
ing from Seoul to tbe river are in very had shape and must he 
thoroughly repaired. This work will begin very soon. There is no im¬ 
provement more urgently needed than this. 

Tbe tv tin beung Monastery which was built some five years ago 
when there was a special effprt to strengthen this sect in Korea, has 
becu pulled down and tbe material has been sold off. 

One of the oldest and best known ladies-in-waiting named Sic has 
been arrested by tbe Japanese gendarme*. 

It is stated that tbe //'« Strng Ibidy paiwr will change itt name 
anri will become tbe official organ of the Residency. 
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The Japencsc authorities hove sen to tbe Home Office stating that 
since test April there have been thirty.See caM*of stone throwing at 
railway trains. The Japanese prelei to consider ihisthe mere playing oi 
bad boys ami1>e)iUl*s Us significance Tbe Home Office implied ibanking 
tbc Japanese for looking at the matter in this light and promising to 
send orders throughout the country to have it slopped Tbe native 
paper which gives this news takes a more serious viev ol the matter 
and consider* that it is because Korean* have grievances which are not 
rightsd and they contort these acts in revenge. It is quite impossible 
to believe that Korean boys would commit these acts and the probable 
explanation is the one held by tbe paper in question. 

The Sc'ul Court has informed tbc Law Department that four Doted 
robbers and six men who forged the Imperial ats'. and sold some office* 
io the countiy have l>ecn executed. 

The island of Mu-wi not f >r from Chemnlpo baa been so ravaged 
by prates that the people say it is impossible to livg there longer. 

Tliev csk ibnl soldierr. be amt to protect them. 

Since the end of July the continued drought has brguo to attract 
attention and ibe govemnent has caused sacrifices to bt mode at vari¬ 
ous places. 

It is stared several counterfeit Dai Ichi Ginko five yen notes have 
been received among the revenue money sent in from tbe country’. 

The governor of Kyung-geui Province reports that the great bridge 
at Hocbun has been badlv injured and requires immediate repairs. 

Five other Koreans who were driven to Japan by storms have been 
scut back and Ibe bill has been paid by tbe governuieut. 

Tbe new society called tbc Cba-gang Society, of which Yuo Chi.bo 
*s president, seems to he going abont things :d a proper way. Jt seDt 
its agent to Pak Che can, the Vice-Prime Minister, and asked bhn why 
111* plan ro enforce a l«w against the maeriagc <>f minors W3s not canied 
ont. The Minister said that it was a reeded re&ulutioe and would be 
carried out very soon. Tbc agent aiso asked about tbe revised laws 
nod desired to kn->w why they were cot put in operation. -“The Minis¬ 
ter replied chAt thi6 was a matter that he could not decide by himself 
but be would consult u ith others and hasten tbe matter as fast as pos¬ 
sible. It may’ he that in this manner, hy a persisleut pushing of the 
authorities, ibe people of Korea can get some of the really needed re¬ 
forms earned out. 

There are many Japanese in the provinces trying to a waiter ie- 
Dewed interest in Buddhism. The Residency i* said to hmesentto 
these agents of Japanese Buddhism and instructed then: to keep 
strictly within the bounds of their ostensible plan end not to meddle 
with matters outside ri it. 

The foreign paper* in Japan state that over forty prisoners were 
rxeected at Taiku in July, ft isscmewVat cnriOBF that this information 
has not beeo given in the native or Japanese papers in Seoul, 
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The native press cays that the amount o: import? at the Korean 
port? for the first half of July wa‘ 605.843 yen and that the eroorts 
amounted to l8o.Sc,l yen. The enormou? excea« of import? over ex- 
prut* indicates that ilie SW»d uf Japanese iuto Korea is irh i>n the 
decrease. 

A por>r gentleman buried its rather «»u'.sidc the East Gate and by 
•one means was able to do this :n great style. lJe bad borrowed the 
temporary o*e of a large bovse and to all appearances he was a wealthy 
man. So when grave snatchers exhumed the body, took away the 
bead of tl* dead man and demanded a large ransom for it they weie 
disagreeably surprised to find that they had rrarken the wroug sate 
aud promptly brought back the missing bead without pay. 

A new society called the Sik-saii Society, has been projected by 
Koreans. The infant Prince Yung-chm is to be the head of it and 
Prince Vi Cha-wan 3nd Om Cbu-ik are heavily interested. The idea is 
to hiiiil up fallow hind in the interior and make it productive bv urtili- 
ciol irrigation, and eofjagf in forntry atli »wiilii»y. They ar« to 
publish s uwguzine. 

Koreans have a: last entered the large field of ladies' jou;ual6. and 
a Korean Dok has appeared in the person of Yu li-aun. The magazine 
is called the Ka-jui'g Magazine, or "Ladies' Llbme Journal." 

The Residency reports io the government that sales 0/ laud in the 
foreign settlement ot bong-jin have amounted to Yen 

Late in July live men escapee from the Central Prison in Seoul but 
all but two of them were recaptured 

It isemro-.imj'ic'g to note that the Minister of Education has. been 
■nuking an extender] tour of school inspection. He went as lar as Eui- 
ju in the north. 

A singular and happy case is that o' Kirn Cbnug-wbuo wbo is 
head ot the Po-sung School, in Seoul, who ha* refused the Governorship 
of Whang-ha Province because he believed his presence here whs 
necessary to the success of the school. 
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UMeung; Do. 

(DAGELETISI.AKI* ) 

For the Korean, the far-away,‘isolatedisland group 
in the Japan Sea is well named IJl-leung, which may be 
' freely translated "Lonely Forest Expanse.” On the 
mariners'charts it is called Dagelet Island, docbtless after 
some early explorer in this region. ’ To the Japanese it 
is known as Matsushima or Isle of Pines. It lies 400 li 
(120 miles) off the eastern coast of Korea, almost due 
east from the town of Snm-ch'fik which is the point of 
embarkation for the infrequent craft which ply to the is¬ 
land. With a good west wind Korean boats reach the is¬ 
land in two days. It is this distance which lends enchant- 
nient and which has worked so powerfully upon the im¬ 
agination of the people. In their estimation the island 
of Quel part is comparatively near. No one w*b ever ban¬ 
ished to Ui-leung. It would be too cruel a fate. It would 
be exile, not mere banishment in the Korean sense. 

Anciently the Chinese named this island Mu-reung, 
“Military Ilill,” after the name of a certain celebrated 
spot in China, but later they concluded that this name 
was too honorable for the distant and nninhabited is¬ 
land; so they changed it to U-reung or “Wing Hill.” 
There is poetry in the name, for the main island is not 
unlike in shape to a wing spread out upon the sea. 

Isolated as this spot is it is not un renowned iu his- 
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lory. The Sam-guk-M, the most ancient of Korean his¬ 
tories, states that under the name of U-san a Kingdom 
or tribe existed on the island in the days of ancient Silla. 
How it became known to Silla that the island was in¬ 
habited we are not tokl but wc know that, in 513 A. D. 
daring the reign of the Silla King Chi-jeung, the great 
general Yi Sa-hu, “Chief of A-Silla*'* devised a way of 
conquering the semi-savages of this U-san without the 
shedding of blood. He fashioned a number of wooden 
lions and plaeeil them in the prows of his war boats. As 
he neared the coast of the island and the startled natives 
saw these lions gaping w ith red mouths and glittering 
eyes, and heard the threat of the general that if th?y did 
not surrender at discretion he w-ould let loose the horrid 
beasts upon them, they fell on their knees at once and 
did obeisance to Silla. At this time the name Ul-leang Do 
w r as conferred. 

The main island is about eighteen miles long from 
east to west and perhaps tw-elve miles wide. There are 
several little rocky islets near it. 

In the year 1160 Kim Yu-rip the governor of Kang- 
wun .Province was so adventurous as to'make a trip to 
this island. His report is interesting and shows that be 
was a fairly keen observer. He said in his report to the 
King at Songdo that he had climbed to the crest of the 
central mountain peakand found it 13,000 paces from the 
west coast and from the summit to the east coast was 
10,000 paces. From the summit to the south and north 
coasts was 15.000 and 8,000 paces respectively. This 
would make the island 23,000paces long and the same in 
width. Reckoning even three feet to a pace, which is ex¬ 
cessive, we should ha ve about fourteen miles. We im¬ 
agine he measured it with his eyes rather than his feet, 
hut in any ease his estimate was fairly accurate. 

He reported that he found seven places where villages 
had formerly existed. Jie also found a bell, a pagoda, 

*It is surmised by some tbat the •*a M of tb:a A Silla meaut "great.” 
It it probable tliat the word Silla is of purelj native origin and not of 
Cbine-e derivation. The "A"*. probably idealical with the Japanese O 
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stone images anti trees that had been planted by roan. 
But at that time the island was without inhabitants. . 

He said furthermore that he had seen in histories 
that in the thirteenth year of King Watig-gon's reign. 931 
A. D.. tribute had been pent to Songdo in the shape of 
torajiy a species oi •cantpatruJa, used for food and medicine; 
and also beans. His opinion was that the land was very 
fertile and he stated that the pine forests were magnifi¬ 
cent. He cotdd make no definite estimate of the number 
of people who were living there at the beginning of the 
d vnastv. 91.3 A. D., but he found slabs of stone {proba¬ 
bly siate) with which the houses were roofed. 

At the time of the founding of the present dynasty, 
3 392 A. D., this island Imd become a place of refuge for 
criminals. Inl400 a governmsnt detective of Sam-eh’uk, 
named Kim In-u, went to the island and persuaded some 
of the refugees to come back to the mainland and submit 
to the authorities. He reported that bamboo, the size of 
« pine tree, flourished on the island and that the rats 
there were as large as cats.* Not fearing contradiction 
he affirmed that the peach stones there are as large as a 
man’s two fists! 

In the days of King Se jong, the palmy days of the 
present dynasty, 1437 A. D., a man named Xom was ap¬ 
pointed to have charge of the island. At that time some 
seventy refugees, all of the Kim family or clan, were liv¬ 
ing there. 

Jn 1470 a man named Pak Chong-wun visited the is¬ 
land and was detained there several months because of 
the weather. JIc found no inhabitants but brought back 
to the King an offering of bamboo of enormous size and 
some oysters to match. 

From early in the present dynasty the government 
*ent a military officer to the islnud once in three years. 
He took fifteen ases and brought back samples of wood 
and other vegetable products. 

Japanese connection with the island began at Jcast 

"•mV - * ». » ~ — — 

*This through niistninslntioTi probably ^avc risr to the story tbBt 
the aliore* of Vl-Jcun^ a:c in/c>t*c\ with bu>:c i.it* and the forest* with 
-wildcat* vn <1 that tb* two hwvf jir.noH.tcat pitched Imlttes* 
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twenty years ago. -They had discovered the splendid 
pine timber and began to help themselves. Koreans in 
greater or smaller numbers have occupied it for the better 
part of a century. In 1886 it was the writer's fortune to 
meet a man named Mitchell who had obtained some sort 
oi concession to cut timber on Ul-leung and was on his 
way to Seoul in connection with the business. Com¬ 
plaints were frequent between the years 1880 and 1895 
that Japanese were denuding the island of its fine growth 
of pine. Representations were made, we believe, by the 
Korean government ar.d an attempt was made to put 
an end to this thieving but with poor success. 

In 1898 the government began to take a more lively 
interest in that, outlying domain and put the island in 
charge of as officer called a Korn and later, in 1900 placed 
a prefect there and named the place Mu-ta-dong or *'Dis- 
triet of the Fog Star.” not inappropriately, since the pre¬ 
vailing rains arc all from tbc cast. The island was care¬ 
fully measured and found to be sixty li (eighteen miles) 
from east to west and and forty li (twelve miles) from 
north to south. 

The products of the island as reported today are 
bamboo, pine timber, peaches, a wood called su»$-»am 
(?]$])>rattan, cedar, reeds,a sea animal “like a cow with 
red eyes hut no horns,” [probably the sen.honj. This 
animal is called fcaji by the Koreans and they say it will 
attack and kill single men but will retreat to the water 
before a number of men. It is said the mountain ginseng 
abounds there but r.o one dares to bring it to the main¬ 
land, beenuju; if the attempt is made the boat will surely 
be wrecked. In verification of this the Koreans relate 
tlx* story ol a Japanese who defied tbc augury and took 
a basket of the valuable roots on . board a boat in a 
basket. The trip was a stormy one and at last the 
waves become 30 high that the impious rcan threw 
the Jonah overboard; whereupon the sea calmed at 
once! 

At the present time there is a Korean population of 
3,500 living in 000 or 700 houses. There are some Jap¬ 
anese police there to keep order between Koreans and 
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Japanese, though up to a recent tunc, there were almost 
no Japanese resident on the island. 

Little as th: Koreans knO'\ ahouL Ui-leung they 
prize its possession very highly ami consider it an im¬ 
portant part of the empire. The most valuable product 
is the pine lumber, which is so large that the finest and 
largest coffins can be made of it without showing a 
single knot in the wood! Ui lcang pine is always re¬ 
quisitioned for royal burial caskets. 


Korean Writing. 

Not a few people have t;.ke:i n.nc oi tii'- the: that Ko¬ 
reans do many things in a wav which is diametrically op¬ 
posite to the methods of the west. This wa« wiuijv epit¬ 
omized some twenty years ago by a rhymest:■- ir: the 

United States Navy who aniona other comparisxiis noted 
the fact that 

The hors hrai-1 ibe hair down tbc buck like a eiri, 

And the chimney* a hole in me ground. 

When you invite a Korean to dinner he takes his soup 
audibly. This is his idea of politeness, for it means that 
the soup 5s so good that he cannot wait for it to get cool. 
How many a foreigner has missed the point of this deli¬ 
cate flattery ! One of the most polite things a Korean 
gentleman can do is to inquire your age. This fact he lia«s 
to know before, according to Korean custom, he e.«n ad" 
dress you properly. Jf you should happen to be older 
than he it will be dc rtgcvr to address you with different 
verbal endings than il you were younger, while if he 
should wrongly use the term adapted to an elder it might 
leave the implication that you are much older than you 
really are! This, in his estimation, would put him in the 
same predicament as the evening guest whoshakes hands 
with the footman instead of the host.. 

Now something of this wide divergence in ordinary 
deportment may Ik - seen also in Korean writing. In¬ 
stead of writing across the page the oriental writes up 
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and down. Instead of beginning at the left be begins at 
the right. He has no capital letters, no periods, commas, 
colons, semicolons, interrogation points, exclamation 
points, quotation marks, parentheses, hyphens. His 
punctuation is all fogitaf rather than typographical. It 
would lx- wrong to say that the Korean has no punctua¬ 
tion. To the seeing eye it is as clear in the Korean text as 
in the English. But when the Korean gets to the end of 
an interrogative sentence he does not put a crooked mark 
which says “This is a question." He gives the reader 
credit for having sense enough to know a question when 
he sees it, without any further label. When he comes to 
the end of a sentence he uses a verbal ending that means, 
without further ado, "this is the end of the sentence,'* 
without wasting time, ink and space in printing a black 
spot to further indicate the fact. If it is a quotation he 
making he writes the name of the person who made 
the remark, then rhe exact words he used and appends to 
the whole a particle which clears the whole thing up and 
you have the pith and snap of straight talk without any 
of the grammatical horrors of "indirect discourse." 

The oriental style of writing is far inferior to the 
western in the following important points. It is much 
easier to write across a page irom right to left or vice 
versa than to write vertically, for in the former case the 
writer uses his elbow as a point or center and the hand 
describes the arc of a circle which carries it across the 
page without appreciable deviation from a straight line; 
for, with the average arm and the average width of 
paper, the latter fills but one sixteenth of the circumfer¬ 
ence of the circle of which the fore-arm, from elbow to 
finger-ends, is the radius. In the oriental style of writ¬ 
ing, however, there can be no rest for the fore-arm; be- 
rflusp the shoulder is the center or axis of movement, as 
the hand passes up and down the page. As a result, the 
muscles of the upper arm must continually support the 
whole weight of the fore-arm while the muscles of the 
chest and back draw the whole arm backward and for¬ 
ward in the act of writing. Everyone who has had 

dealing with Korean, Japanese or Chinese copyists or 
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v/ritttb knows how little they can write in a day com¬ 
pared with a westerner. It is because it is so tiresome, 
rile westerner rests his fore-arm on the table and can 
write almost indefinitely without tiring the arm. 

But toierioT as the oriental method is. no one would 
think of trying to change it, because these customs hang 
together wonderfully. The westerner, for instance, must 
have a table to write on, but a table of this kind is un¬ 
known ic the Korean or Japanese house. A piece of 
board, specially made for the purpose, is held in the left 
hand which also holds tht;paper tightly drawn across 
the surface. The oriental thus requires the use of both 
hands in writing and cannot, like the westerner, fan 
himself with one hand while he writes with the other. 

To change the oriental style of writing would require 
the change of so many, other things that it would lie 
condemned at once by the people. * Now is it not true 
that m attempting to effect any realty needed change it 
should be done without arousing added opposition by 
suggesting at the same time numerous little side issues 
which while probably good in themselves are not es¬ 
sential to the main point. To be more specific; a large 
number of people in Korea are convinced that there will 
be no such thing as genuine education in Korea until the 
os'.* of the native character supplants the use of th* Chin- 
ese ideograph. Taking this for granted, in what way 
should the advocates of the theory act in order to secure 
must quickly the realization of their desire ? It is-wcll to 
attempt to-realize what a yawning gulf lies between the 
ideographic and phonetic methods. Those who have 
never used any bul the latter cannot begin to appreciate 
how peculiar and uninteresting the phonetic characters 
look to one who has been used to the ideograph. With 
the ideograph you have the whole thing right there un 
der your eye. Yon don't have to bother about thinking 
what sounds the characters represent and then get the 
idea by piecing these sounds together to make words. 
The Chinese ideograph, in fact any ideographic or hiero¬ 
glyphic system, ought to give the lk* to those who swv 
that we cannot think without words. There is no pho- 
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netic system that can convey an idea so quickly, neatly 
nnrl completely as the Chinese ideography does to u man 
ic/ro is thoroughly acquainted wit/) it. You m.uy as well confess 
this at once. The Chinese have the advantage of you 
thcr<—but at what a cost. To become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with it requires ail amount of time and labor 
which is not adequately compensated by the result 
achieved. And furthermore so few hare the time and 
money to acquire the character that it is forever barred 

from becoming the medium of general education. But if 

there is to be such a thing ,as general education in any 
countrt* it must be uniform. Find a country where three 
quarters of the people read newspapers in a simplcphon- 
etic script while the other quarter read only papers print¬ 
ed in Chinese and there you will have a country capable 
of no homogeneous development, no national spirit, no 
national ideal. Bad as Chinese is. it would be better to 
have all the people read Chinese, even hadlv, than to 
have a mixture of the two; for a knowledge of Chinese, 
on the part of a few, splits the nation up into castes and 
cliques from which no possible good could come. For the 
best results it must be all one or all the other. As it can¬ 
not be Chinese because ol lack of leisure and means it 
must be the other; and the sooner Chinese is throw n 
overboard the better. 

Now bow to do this is the question. The first and 
most obvious way is to put before the people a literature' 
in the native alphabet so much more interesting and 
valuable than anything that they can find in Chinese 
that they will be driven to adopt the innovation. In the 
second place encourage the use of the mixed script among 
all young men who are not ready to accept the native 
character as a whole. If this is done faithfully the time 
must come within a full generation when a pure Chinese 
text will be almost unknown and the native character 
will have its heel upon the neck of ignorance in this pen¬ 
insula. 

But there are things to avoid. Let us not lose sight 
of the main issue in our contemplation of some good but 
not essential side issues. We want to make the Koreans 
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proud of their own native wri.ten character. You will ‘ 
not make them proud of it by telling them that there is 
no such things as correct spelling in Korea and that it 
all ought to be changed and simplified. lie holds up 
hands of amazement and says “What., while you are still 
asking us to come dawn from the elegant, terse ana juicy 
Chinese to the tame and commonplace Korean, do you 
still cry out that even that is not. simple enough!” Tt is a 
greater drop for hini from the Chinese to the Korean 
than it would be for us to he condemned to read all our 
English books written in the dot and dash system of the 
telegraphic code. 

Another thing, do not lay a further burden on the 
Korean by spacing between words as yet For the 
voting, who are just beginning this may do, but for 
others it is very unsatisfactory. The foreigner, even the 
best informed one, does not know how to distinguish 
when and where to separate between an inseparable suf¬ 
fix and a post position. Has it never occurred to any of 
the foreign students of Korean that until Koreans begin 
to study' Korean grammar and the values of inflectional 
endings they will not be able to discern any reason why 
4 g •§■ <H should be one word while 4 § ^ must be 
two words ? In time it will come, but why embarrass a 

preseut difficult work by adding to it an unessential va¬ 
riation like this ? If you say =9^41 how can you Say¬ 
'S $!& 4 I • Why not $ $ sj etc. ? This means 
that even the foreigners have not yet attained a point 
where they can fomulate consistent rules for the division 
of Korean words. I suspect that the desire on their part 
to make spaces between words is a result of thdr own 
English training rather than a demand on the part of 
the Koreans for such a change. What I plead for is that 
all the energy that foreigners have to expend along the 
line of literury w ork for Korea should be concentrated 
upon the main proposition and not frittered away upon 
side issues. 

Kang Sun-pil. 
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The Japanese in the North. 

To those who fancy that the criticism of Japanese 
actions in Korea is only on the.part of a few "sore¬ 
heads" ami cranks we commend the following quota¬ 
tion from the annual report of an American missionary 
in the north who has had under his sole care 11,94-3 
native Christians, forty 6ve boys' schools and eleven girls’ 
schools; who has during a single year baptized 1,027 
Koreans and has had all the business of the station to 
attend to besides looking after the native churches in 
seventy-eight localities. We submit that such a man 
lias had no time to brood over the situation or get 

morbid about it. He Savs :— 

* 

"The word ’oppression' has been on every Korean 
tongue many times of late. It would take too long to 
enumerate all the evils that are carried on under the 
name of Japanese occupancy, but a few oughT to be men¬ 
tioned. The seizure of Korean property without com- 
fieusation still goes on unabated. This is particularly 
true of the railroad which is constantly making changes 
in its course involving the seizure of a new right of way 
and the consequent ejection <>t a new set of Korean pro¬ 
prietors from their houses and lands.” 

"Another example :s the forestry concession, the 
object of which seems to be the cutting of every stick of 
standing timber larger than a walking cane and the 
entire monopoly of -all the lumber produced in Korea- 
Not only the big lumbermen up the Ya’u have lost heavi- 
y but the small proprietors of wooded grave sites or 
other pieces of timber land have found themselves unable 
to protect their property. Many of these have resorted 
ro the expedient of presenting their timber to the Church 
in order to save it from the Japanese. As eighteen new 
churches have been bui.t and twenty seven old odcs en¬ 
larged during the year, the lumber was very acceptable, 
but its protection has cost very heavily in worry and 
American bluff.” 

"Forced labor still continues in many places, but the 
stand made bv the Christians has compelled the Japan- 
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esc to pay wages in the greater part of the province. In 
the districts where the Christians are in the majority the 
laborers organized and refused to work without pay. 
There were beatings and outrages galore but the Ko¬ 
reans gradually won the day and now t.’«e vanquishers 
of Russia appear to he vanquished by the infant chtirch 
of North Pveng An Do.” 

AH of this goes to show what ? That Korea is being 
cxploitcd for the sole benefit of thf Japanese without 
thought for the welfare of the Koreans. 

When a Russian timber concession on the Yalu called 
forth such a storm of protest from the Japanese and 
others as well, who dreamed that before the echoes of war 
had died away the Japanese would fie outdoing the Mus¬ 
covite in his rapacity and be making the Russian look 
white by comparison. That the Japanese should go 
about stealing the lumber from grave sites is enough to 
make a very phlegmatic man’s hlood run faster. It i* 
an outrage that no future apologies of Japan can ever 
make right. It is an exhibition of the actual as contrast¬ 
ed with the advertised character of the Japanese. Hon 

sweetlv all this chimes in with Baron Kaneko's sm ig 
* 

statement to the American people that the Japans 
government would not encourage the Japanese to mi < 
with the Koreans much but that thev should consider ■ In* 
Koreans a lower rare. Meanwhile Koreans are building 
Christian churches to save their timber from being stolen 
by the representatives of this highei race ! AH we ask is 
that the world should once fairly get at the facts rmcl 
then we shall have no fears for the future. 

Another thing that this quotation teaches is that if 
Koreans will refuse to become the serfs of Japan there is 
a point of compulsion l>eyoricl which even the Japanese 
dare not go. They will stop short of killing off the 
population of Korea though many a man may be beaten 
and crippled in the process. We never have advised the 
Korean to armed reprisals nor do we do so now, but he 
can stand and refuse to be bullied into slave labor. 

The report from which, we quote was not written for 
the purpose of showing up the Japanese but only to de- 
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scribe the actual conditions under which missionary 
work is done in the north today. The missionary has 
no intention to work against the Japanese in any way 
but he has the fullest right to make known, to the people 
who stand hack of him and his work, the dis .bilitics 
under which that work lies. We wish that everv Amcri- 
can citizen in the world might read and digest this re¬ 
port. It is the man on the spot who knows the facts. 


Filial Etiquette. 


A KOREAX CONFTTClAN TRACT 
TRANSLATED DY RET. C. T.COLLYER. F. R. G. S. 


The Emperor U-jfli-sun (2255-2205) gathered his dis¬ 
ciples together and as follows taught them the principles 
of Filial Etiquette:— 

Father and son must be on good terms. Sons must 
rise at cock-crow, bathe themselves, comb their hair, put 
on their kuxnrs, (1) dress themselves and pat on their big 
belts. When 7 >ropcrly dressed they n*u8t present them¬ 
selves before their parents and enquire of them whether 
the room is warm and everything to their comfort. 

There are many ways in which a son is to serve his 
parents. If their bodies rich he is to scratch them. When 
they wash to hold the bowl so that the parents many 
bathe in comfort and when ready for it to hand them the 
towel. To respectfully enquire what they will taketoeat 
and then with honor serve the meal: to wait until a por- 
tioo of the food is eaten so as to ascertain whether it is 
according to their taste and then to retire. AfterthemeaJ 
both son and daughter-in-law should go to the parents 
to learn from them whether there is anything they wish 
done or errand to lx- run. 

When nothing has been giyen them to do, to remain 
where the parents are 10 that they may receive their 
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orders. When spoken to always to reply in humility and 
never to "answer hack." If sent on an errand to go quick¬ 
ly. In all matters to be obedient and faithful as we'll as 
respectful. 

When the parents desire to lie down to prepare the 
place for them after enquiring in which direction they 
will lay their feet (2). The young people are to receive 
their clothes and fold them, to place their shoes and 
walking-stick in such places as can easily be found and 
where there is no fear of the old people stumbling over 
them. 

There are a number of things that must NOT be 
done in the presence of a parent:—to yawn; to peep 
about; to expectorate ; to blow the nose; if the body is 
cold not to don extra clothes before them; however one's 
body may itch not to scratch it; and never to laugh at 
anything unless the parent laughs.. 

Nothing belonging to the parent to be taken or used 
without, permission. If a neighbor comes to borrow 
anything to ask permission to lend it before actually 
doing so. 

Etiquette requires that a son shall neither sit on a 
higher level nor in front of a parent; that he shall not 
stand or walk immediately in front of them. 

The daughter-in-law, because she is the son’s wife, is 
to serve just the saroeas a son. She is to wrap her head 
in a black cloth and to wearher hair-pin. She is to sleep 
in the house with her parents-in-law and be careful to 
make no noise. Always to be obedient to them. Fre¬ 
quently to ask after their comfort and their health. And 
in all respects to honor them. 

It may be said that the reverence of parents is rani- 
lar to the carrying of a bowl foil of water, unless much 
care is exercised the water will be spilled. In like mnnner 
unless much care is taken in doing all things respectfully 
and correctly an offense against the parent iscommitted. 

If told to do a thing that may seem impossible to 
perform, it is nevertheless necessary that the attempt 
should be made. “When there is no voice not to listen, 
and when there is no presence not to look”(3). One 
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must always be dignified and do ail things in the spirit 
of respectfulness. 

Confucius has said that during the lifetime of the 
parent the chiiii should go no long distance away, and 
should never refuse to obey an order. To which may be 
added Nc* matter how busy one may be, or even if eat¬ 
ing one's rice, the call of a parenr is to be immediately 
responded to. 

Chung-cha says do not forget to be happy if your 
parents love you ; if your parents hate you do not com¬ 
plain. Even though your parents say that which is of¬ 
fensive to you reply meekly. 

FOOTNOTES 

(’) Kwan is a four po-.med horsehair cap open at the top. 

( 2 ) In many things the Koiean expression is the very opposite 
In tbe Western : e. g. the corrpass points to tbe South : it) like manner 
*.he Dsiui! expression states tha: a person in a recumbent posv.ioji has his 
feet (not his hervt) to the N'orlh. or. other direction. 

\3) Meaning that in tbe absence 0 : tbe parent tbe same decornm 
is t:> be observed as though present. 


The Prophets of Seoul. 

We do not mean by this the modem scc'rs who write 
for newspapers after a comprehensive view of the Korean 
situation covering perhaps three days and a half lmt we 
refer to the popular traditions which have stuck in the 
memory of the populace for many centuries. They are 
of little practical value but are fully ns amusing ns the 
prognostications of the average globe-trotter. 

The Koreans sav that from the beginning of the pres¬ 
ent dynasty it has been noted that if one looks down 
• • 

from the highest peak of Sam-gak Mountain behind 
Seoul he will not fail to note that the whorl of mountains 
which form the system looks like water in the act of boil- 
ing! For this reason, they aay, no one has ever been able 
to do any quiet studying among these mountains. 
Nature is in such a restless mood. For the same reason 
it was predicated that Seoul would be peculiarly subject 
to conflagrations. 
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But long before that, at the beginning of the Koryu 
dynasty, when Wang-gdn was determining upon the site 
tor bis new capital, the Monk To-Fun went up the moun¬ 
tain behind Songdo and after a careful survey of the 
surrounding country determined that Songdo was i ho 
propitious place: but after the capital had been establish¬ 
ed there he climbed a different peak of the mountain than 
he had scaled before and was dismayed to see far in the 
southeast a dreaded kyu-bong or “spying peak." This 

means ji mountain top which just Hppcnrs orev an inter¬ 
vening one as if it were hidden there and peeping over 
the shoulder of the nearer one This means very bail 
luck. No grave can lie dug at a point where a "spying 
peak" is visible for this would make all the descendants 
of the buried man robbers. 

The Monk To-sfln on beholding this evil sight ex¬ 
claimed "a-cha!"a common expression ofdismav. From 

• * 

that time that peak was named A cha Rang, or to trans¬ 
late it free!v “Goodness Gracious! Peak." From that 
* 

time everyone knew that the dynasty would some day 
fall before another whose capital would be founded at 
the foot of this same “spying peak” which was Sam-gak 
San But to put off the evil day as long as possible they 
made a metal dog and set it on the mountain where it 
showed its- teeth to the “spyingpeak” for over 470ycara. 
When the end of the Koryu dynasty approached people 
saw that this iron dog bled at the nose! 

At the loginning of this dynasty the Monk Mu-hak 
protested against the building of the^Kybng-bok Palace 
because it would result in a great war in 200years. This 
was in 13!)2 ami the Japanese invasion came in 1502. 
He said however that if the "idge which connected < he 
Piik-ak. tile spur of mountain just behin I the palace, 
with the main range were made a little higherthe Japan¬ 
ese invasion would prove a failure in the end. For this 
reason many loads of dirt were carried and deposited 
there with the result which Mu-hak had foretold! 

When the main g«.te of that palace was first built it 
fell and it was discovered that the ground on which it 
had been built partook of the “crane nature ’ and so the 
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gate was unstable; so, to obviate an} 1 farther-difficulty 
the comer watch-towers were built to "anchor the wings 
of the crane" so that the crane would not topple over. 
■Since then the stability of the gate has never been ques¬ 
tioned! As the palace faces Kwanak San the Fire 
Mountain, two stone ka-l'o. or "ocean sheep" were set 
up which, belieing the peaceful nature of land sheep, 
keep watch to see that fire spirits from the mountain do 
not destroy the palace. They are supposed to be able to 
blow water as a Korean tobacco peddler moistens his 
stock in trade or as a Chinaman sprinkles clothes or is 
fabled to distribute oil over a salad! 

From the name of that same monk Mu-hak the Pek¬ 
ing Pass was named Mu-hak-cha or "Mu-hak Pass.” The 
Koreans have shortened it to Mwak-j4, by which name 
the Pass is commonly known today. They say this fore¬ 
shadowed the building of Mo-wha-gwan where the gate 
stood which commemorated the suzerainty of China, be¬ 
cause the change from Mu-hak-k wan to Mo-wha-gwan is 
a very easy ouc. Mo-wha-gwan means "Chinese mem¬ 
orial.” 

Mu-hak, looking across the site of Seoul from Sam- 
gak Mountain to Nam San and noting the compara¬ 
tively short distance affirmed that no official would be 
able to hold power more than uru years, and noting 
the number of rapids in the Han River he said that no 
family would hold its wealth for more than three genera¬ 
tions. He also said that because Nan-san had the shape 
of a silk-worm's head luxury would characterize the 
dynasty. 

.The place where the West Gate station stands was 
at first called Ch’a-dong or "Car-ward” in anticipation 
of the eventual coming of the railroad! 

The spot where the Imperial Altar stands was Pamt J 
Whang-wha-bang some five centuries ago. This name 
means Place of Imperial Prosperity. It was on that spot 
that a King of Korea first assumed Imperial rank. It is 
a curious fact that at the time the boys of Seoul made 
up a popular song whieh played upon the word Whang- 
dan "Imperial Altar.” For other Chinese words that are 
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pronounced Whang-dan mean great disturbance. It is 
now believed that this was prophetic of the present piti¬ 
able condition of the Empire. 

The site of the city jail called Kam-ok-su was chosen 
because the spot was one on which t he fates foretold that 
prisoners there would be very fortunate to escape the 
severest penalties. 

The great rice granary inside the South Gate whs 
built by Whang Hcui the famous Prime Minister of 
King Se-jo's time about 3406. When he built it he said 
“Let this be used for helping the people and feeding the 
poor. When the time comes that men use this for selfish 
purposes the end of things is at hand and great trouble 
imminent.” Such conditions prevailed and when in 1SS2 
the soldiers mutinied because their rice was mixed with 
sand, Min Kyum-ho perished and a great emeute result¬ 
ed in the flight of the Queen. From that time the descent 
to the present condition has been more or less steady, 
until now we see housed in that granary the soldiers of 
a usurping power. 

Formerly the great statesman Chong To-jun lived 
where the royal stables are now—theSa-bok. One day a 
friend of his remarked “Before long thi9 house will be the 
stable of a thousand horses." The statesman thought 
this a good omen as it meant that he would be the gen¬ 
eral of a great army but he was drawn into a conspir¬ 
acy. &ud was driven out and his house turned into a 
trable. 

From the earliest years of the dynasty the spot 
where the Catholic Cathedral stands has been called 
Chong-hyun or “Bell Hill'’ although there never was a 
bell there UDtil the present one was hung. 

Something over three centuries ago the gentleman, 
II ring where the Temple to the God of War now stands, 
said to his sons. “We must move away from here im¬ 
mediately, for a temple will be built on this spot.” They 
moved to the country and the Japanese invasion follow¬ 
ed. At its close the Chinese arranged to have this tem¬ 
ple built as recognition of the help which China gave. 

The hill where the Tattle East Gate stands is called 
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Chi-ne Hyul or Centipede Hill because of a carious dream 
a man had there, Caught in a violent storm be took re¬ 
fuge under an overhanging rock where he had only just 
rootn to lie. Soon he saw a lady approach and seek 
shelter in the same place. Contrary to Korean custom 
she addressed him and asked who lie was and where he 
lived and at last it appeared that she was a widow. The 
result of this meeting was that he followed a common 
Korean custom and became her second husband. She 
was wealthy and he, who had been poor, found himself 
in affluence. One day she told him to go away end not 
come near the bouse for twenty-four hours, but to go 
and sit on the big rock where they had taken refuge from 
the storih. He obeyed but as the day waned his curiosi¬ 
ty got the better of his obedience and he went back to 
the house,climbed the wall and peeped io at the window. 
There he saw a huge centipede bathing and near by was 
a suit of lady’s clothes standing up as if the person were 
still within them. Then the fellow knew T w hat sort of 
trap he hud fallen into and fell on the ground in great 
fear. The centipede resuming human shape came out 
and found him. She rated him soundly and at last took 
a stick of wood and hit him a sounding rap on the head 
which waked him from his dream and he found himself 
under the ledge in his same old clothes but-glad to have 
escaped the terrible beast. 

When King Se-jong died no propitious place could be 
found to bury him. The geotnancers scoured the country 
side but all in vaiu. A King idu si have a very special 
grave site. At lastiu YO-ju someone digging in the ground 
found a stone that had been carved by the Monk To-sun 
and the carved w ords were these, ‘•Bury the Sage of the 
East Country here,” and there, of course, they buried 
him. 

The coming of the great invasion of 15P2 was her¬ 
alded by many fearful signs. For two months the planet 
Mars sent out a stream of light which reached across the 
sky. The waters of the Han turned red as blood for 
three days. At Cbuk-san a huge bonlder reared itself up 
on end Without the touch of man. An ancient dead 
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willow at Tong-jin suddenly came to life again. The peo¬ 
ple said the capital would be moved, and this was ful¬ 
filled when the king fled to Wiju before the victorious 
Japanese. All the fish on the east coast of Korea has¬ 
tened to swim around to the west tide! All the Pi-ut 
fish swam away to Port Arthur where the Chinamen 
called them the New Fish. A company of Chinese in 
Manchuria suddenly leaped up from sleep with the vivid 
premonition that Korea had been invaded and that the 
king was fleeing for iiis life toward the Yalu. As a Ko¬ 
rean envoy to Peking was returning from Peking he met 
a man in Manchuria who said, “When you get home 
you had better drink up all the wine that you have pre¬ 
pared for three years or else you will have no chance to 
drink it.” 

The celebrated prophet ChOng-gam at the beginning 
of this dynasty w ent, up Snm-gnk mountain in company 
with the son of the founder of the dynasty and as they 
surveyed the capital he said, “When an iron horse 
scrcnms on the bark of the Han itiver and grass grows 
as thick as a bed, the end will come. When they decide 
upon a piece of land at Pok-chu (Fuchow) there will be a 
sad meeting between King and subjects.” This was all 
written and may he found in the book called the Chong- 
gam-nok or Memoirs of Chong-gam. The reference to 
the iron horse is plain. The Koreanssav that the growth 
of grass as thick as a bed refers to the barle* - that 
was fed to the horsesof the Japanese during the fc e war 
and the straw used for bedding. The selection of a piece 
of land at Fu-chow is interpreted In Koreans to mean 
that at the end of this dynasty the last ruler will find 
asylum at Fu-chow China. For this reason the late 
Queer. sent money to have a suitable place prepared there 
in case the prophecy was about to he fulfilled ! 

It is reported that in the Spring of 1895 when the 
King and Queen were walking together in the palace 
garden, the Queen called the attention of the King to a 
suir that appeared in close conjunction with the moon. 
She was greatly disturbed by it ami felt a premonition 
of her fate. The reason was that if the character for 
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moon ft i and the character for star, Jg, are put together 
they make the character jyg which means the smell of 
fresh blood- As the sun corresponds with King and the 
moon with Queen, the latter felt that some evil fate was 
impending over her She was assassinated the following 
Autumn. 


Korea’s Internal Affairs. 

The only criticism made of our charges against Japan 
for not cleaning up the ordinary internal administration 
in Korea has been a verbal one and cites the fact that in 
the so-called Treaty of last November Japan engaged not 
to interfere in that part of the government. Any alleged 
attempt on the part of Japan to live up to any of her 
promises to Korea is worthy of serious attention. But 
here we men the necessity of defining terms, and defini¬ 
tion is one of the most difficult feats in government where 
all functions of the administration react upon each 
other as truly as do the members of an organic physical 
body. What do we mean by internal affairs? Do we 
mean for oce thing the appointment of the personnel of 
the r«d mini strati ou ? If so we are quite cognizant of the 
fact that the Ministers of State, and through them the 
whole officiary, hold their places by the sanction and 
consent of the Japonese. If one of them says or does 
anything that is at all inimical to the interests of the 
Japanese he is gotten rid of in a hurry. Docs any one 
suppose that Yi Chi-yon# or Yi Keun-tak or any of their 
ilk are fattening on Korea and wrangling over the gov¬ 
ernment patronage without the full consent of the Japan¬ 
ese authorities ? Snch v.-ould be a woful mistake. Here 
is the crux of the situation. 1» Japan responsible for the 
hideous travesty of government which the common peo¬ 
ple of Korea are groaning under today? We see no pos¬ 
sible answer to this question but an affirmative one. We 
are driven to the reluctant conclusion that the Japanese 
foresaw the difficulties in the way of annexing Korea and 
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becoming responsible for everything and therefore took • 
shelter under the promise of non-interferance in domes¬ 
tic affairs while intending ail the while to have all the 
strings in their hands and control everything. It was the 
world-old desire to get the chest nuts without the risk of 
burning their own fingers. It was the "indirect” method 
a9 distinguished from the "direct/’ Japan controls the 
finances, the various lines of communications, the police, 
and ret she is said to leave some freedom in internal 
affairs. One might as well cut off the liver, the lungs and 
the brains from connection with the heart and stomach 
and then tell these two organs to. perform their functions 
as usual. No, the hard fact, the fact from which there is 
no escape is that Japan has taken too much to avoid 
responsibility and loo little to give herself the cliaucc to 
carry out her promises to the world that she would see 
to it that Korea is governed in an •enlightened way. The 
forced compact of last November was worse than a 
crime, it was a blunder; for it committed Japan to a 
course of action that was outside the limits of rational 
possibility. It made her an irresponsible dictator. 

From certain points of view we cannot help sympa¬ 
thizing with the military faction among the Japanese. 
They apparently wanted to jump in with both feet with 
a frank avowal of their intention to absorb Korea, make 
no bones of it, leave excuses and promises to the weak ; 
in fine, play the old berserker act and play it with a 
strong hand. Now there would have been something 
honest in this, in spite of its brutality. 

A eorrrespondent has just written us as follows. 

He is a man who has always stood up for the Japanese 
and who is trying desperately to do so still. 

“1 am one who thought the Japanese would ultimate¬ 
ly make good, and though I am waiting for evidence I 
am not ready yet to say it is too late. If the Japanese 
worked or believed in the direct method I would feel that 
they had been weighed in the balances and foend want¬ 
ing, but they practice the indirect, and some of their short¬ 
comings, or those charged to them, are the fault of the 
rascals who even yet steal from the Koreans all they can. 
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I refer to native officials. Of coarse these officials, as 
you show are [virtually— Ed. A', j?.] appointed or advised 
by the Japanese. The only point yet remaining in an¬ 
swer to your strong and unanswerable position is that 
uftcr all, the time has been short when the task and the 
material to be worked with, and on, are considered, 

* * *. * - My strongest complaint is that 

the Japanese do not take hold of things firmly enough. 
For instance the jail here is the same 'black hole’and 
there has been no correction since the Japanese became 
paramount. The Magistrate, Kam-ni and Governor are 
the same type as of yore, though it must he said that 
squeezing is not so prevalent.” 

This makes interesting reading and it is from the 
hand of a gentleman that would be glad to find a valid 
argument for the Japanese. He cuts into the very heart 
of the matter when he says the Japanese do not take hold 
firmly enough. But, friend, that lack of a firm hold is the 
very kernel of their policy-far his the only thing that makes 
it possible lor them to turn clean was hen hands to the 
world and affirm that they are not interfering in the do¬ 
mestic affairs of Korea. You say they use the indirect 
instead of the direct method, but this weak hand that 
you complain of is part and parcel of the indirect policy 
which you say has not been given time enough. Do not 
complain of it then but give it time. You say the magis¬ 
trate and Governor arc not squeezing quite so much as 
thevused to. Is this unconscious irony ? For conscience 
sake, man, what is there left to"squee 2 e ? Look about 
your own community and mark the wanton disruption 
of Korean homes, the slakeless thirst of the usurper, and 
then tell me whether the Governor would not have to 
put the sponge under hydraulic pressure to get anything 
more out of it. 

•The most crying need of Korea today is fair govern¬ 
ment in the provinces. No tinkering with finance, or 
mines, or water-works or emigration will do any mater¬ 
ial good so long as the country is governed by the class 
of men now in office. There is no one acquainted with Ko¬ 
rean life who is not aware that brigandage is the gauge. 
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which measures the quality of provincial government. 
It is only when such a gang as the present prefects is let 
loose upon the people that robbers swarm, and today the 
native press is crammed to its margins with reports of 
robber bands. Not one in ter. of these men is a profession¬ 
al Criminal. They are driven to it by the rapacity of 
the officials. The other day lortv-sevcn of them were ex¬ 
ecuted in Taiku— FORTY-SEYBK—and today the Resi¬ 
dency General sugests that as all enlightened countries 
have abolished capital punishment Korea should do so. 
Do not the shambles of Taiku cry aioud for the abolish¬ 
ment of some other things first? If Japan had adopted 
some other than the indirect method these fortv-seven 
men need not have been killed. But as it is there will be 
killing and more killing as last as the people are driven 
to brigandage. 


Editorial Comment. 

THK TORTVHK OF KOREANS. 

Our promise oflasi mouth to publish any thing that 
might be sent us in defense of the Japanese regime has 
borne fruit in an interesting correspondence with the of¬ 
fice of the Resident General in regard to the torture of 
Koreans by the Japanese. 

A few days before the publication of the July issue of 
this magazine we received a courteous request from the 
Residency for particulars and names in connection with 
the charges we had made. We offered, to do what we 
could, since the attitude of the Residency was apparently 
that of a desire torighr a wrong if wrong had been done. 
We began looking into the case again but were unable 
to put our hand upon certain special mer. whom we had 
seen before and whose deposition it was very desirable 
to obtain for the Residency. 

At last as a sort of report of progress we wrote the 
Residency saving that as yet we were not ready to report 
on the specific case meutioned in our columns but would 
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meanwhile report on another case that had come under 
our notice. It was the ease of the eunuch Kim Kyu-son 
who, as we believed, had been taken first to the gendarmes’ 
office and from there transferred to the police office. We 
stated,an appeared in the July issue of this magazine, 
that this man had been beaten and otherwise mishandled 
by a Japanese police sergeant and a Japanese policeman 
in an attempt to secure teslimony. 

In reply to this note we received an answer from the 
Residency, from which we quot.e the significant para¬ 
graphs. 

From your noie of the 6ih iDst. I gather that yon have do! been 
able to procure any evidence that may be publicly prodoc*d concern¬ 
ing the alleged abuse* by the gendarme*. By way of explanition you 
say ibul “Koreans arc afraid to come nut publicly with charges of this 
kind loi fear somr-.llv.ng worse would twlall them." This is somewhat 
at vmauce with the spirit cf the paragraph in which the charge was 
originally pmted. wherein it is stated that “eye-witnesses of this 
torture he»e been seen hr the editor 01 this magazine and it is 
not to tie expected that victims of torture will keep still about it.” This 
is. however, by the way. It is at any rate satisfactory to ienrti that the 
alleged witnesses have, open inquiry, displayed themselves in their 
true character. It is also satisfactory to note that yoc Jutve'discoverer! 
upon examination that no responsibility whatever attaches to the gen¬ 
darmes either for the inhumane acts originally charged or fox the only 
case concerning which you are under the impression that you hove 
obtained precise information, that of the eunuch said to have been ill- 
treated at the police office. With regard to this case, which really 
embodies a charge entirely different from that first made, I have made 
inquiries at the Police Adviser's office aod am in a position to assure you 
that the charge has no foundation at aJf. You say that the eunuch was 
arrested and taken to the gendarmes’ headquarters about the middle of 
June and from there removed to the police office where be was daily 
flogged for about a week. The fact is no eunuch nor any other Ko¬ 
rean has ever been handed ever by the gendarmes to the polk t office. 

l?ndet these circumstance* I feel sure that yon will kind'y with¬ 
draw the charges in question. In any case I beg you to extend me fie 
usual journalistic courtesy of printing this letter in the next number 
of your esteemed magazine. 

This was dated the thirteenth of August find we re¬ 
plied that as the note,implied that we had acknowledg¬ 
ed that we had discovered upon examination that no re¬ 
sponsibility &c M &c. it would be impossible to print the 
note without printing with it ours of a few days before, 
that the July issue had gone to press and the matter 
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would havetowaituntiltheoext issue before being taken 
up. To this we received a note the important para¬ 
graphs of which are as follows. 

Considering the appearance of Cuufidence with which the charge 
«a* originally made. coflaid«r;tig toe lon^tb of tiaio you hirr bad at 
>0«u dispuail for subhreuent incomes uu'i considering the feet that 
von hire more then one eve wirneas to rely upon, it 16 strange, to pat 
it as mildly as possible, tb it jou should stall want tithe for investiga¬ 
tion. You seem to attach importance to the alleged fear of the Korean 8 
to come out publicly with charges of this kind Jest sotaclbiDg worse 

befell them. Allow me h"w««r lo point out jbst «bev have not been 
asked to “come out publicly.’* When Mir quia ItO asked you to aaeial 
him it finding out the train about the ni >tter His Excellency never 
dreamed of treating the information you might be able to submit to 
him as anything but confide filial, and Korean informants are not to 
suScr in any way for telling ifcc truth. 

The rest of the note is m(essential, dealing oul^ with 
our refusal to print the former note in that issue, a 
thin# that was physic ally impossible* at that late hour. 
In the concluding paragraph the Resident General sug¬ 
gests that investigation he continued and that Koreans 
oeed have do fear a? to the consequences of stating the 
facts as they have seen them. To this note we replied as 
follows. 

You 'ay that. all things considered, ij ic mange. to put it a* mildly 
as pr»*;Me. that «e should 'rant more time for investigation, Your 
implication .here that *i art* acting in bad faith is hardly in keeping 
with the Courtesy which has marked your pn-viou* communications, hut 
«c waive that, and will say that the reaeoa why we were unable to 
ca ryoutour investigations more rnpidh win becan-e the man upon 
whom we principally depended iu this wurk was taken ill and had to 
get oat of Seoul for tonic time. (Heis u x»iut» well known to tuo 3 l 
foreigners in Seoul and ore in whom full confidence can he placed). 
We wish you had stated at first that Marquis Ito would treat the matter 
as confidential utd not allow bis lulominulfc* names to get before the 
public. We were not at all afraid that Ma quis ho w< ulrt hire.;elf cause 
them trouble hut we were not so mie of others, supposing that revel*, 
tions were made that were not pleasant i'-l the Jal auese. Now we 
should like to say this much about the publication of your note. It 
would have Iteeii unfair to us ti» have piict- d your Dote without print¬ 
ing the others which went before. Ours to you cnliimed go acknow- 
ledgu'Crl that «e liad made ftv) irqtttries and found that -he chargee 
were tnirue. Such was very t&r Irotu the fact. Being a* yet unable 
to secure further evidence 2s to the acts of the gendarmes we sent you 
another instar.ee which had Come under uua notice ard which, though 
as you said a difirrent cise entirely, was 01 iUcnticn-ly tbt same nature. 
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This case we have been able to as* about more definitely and b**r 
elicited the following facta. The eunuch who »a s beaten at the police 
office bus been seen by a xnun in whom we have fall confidence and 
who was sent for the express purpose He questioned the euoucb «nd> 
not content with that, be examined the man's back sod found cos- 
el naive evidence of the healings. Yoor d.6c^,in»rr does uot carry 
great weight in the face of this definite and specific evidence, if you 
desire we will give you the tmtne. of every man connected with this in 
vestigatioa. You may examine the eunuch, our informant, and the 
man whom we sent tu look into the limiter ; but we have your word (ot 
it that none of these men shall suffer for telling what they know. 

You seem to imply that vre were trying to autve oft the mam 
question hv citing another anc. entirely different case, bnt we assure 
you that it makes no difference to the public wuether it av&s at the 
police office or the gendarmes’ headquarters that Koreans are beaten t 
It is the fact of abuet before a 'air trial ha* licet held, it is the artemp. 
to get information out of Koreans by physical pressure that we object 
to. 

We have said in the issue of the Keview a bum to apimar that a 
question has arisen as to the torture of Koreans by the gendarme* and 
that we shall give the mutter further a -d careful uve*tigatioc and 
that tf the charge? made cannot he subsunti ited we shall say so. We 
have therefore giveD the matter a tentative cbaracer wbicb will 
enable the public to reserve their judgment of the case until farther 
information is forthcoming. 

We received immediately a request for the name of 
our informant in regard to the cas.' of the eunuch and we 
complied by doing so. The name and address were given 
in full. Nothing more happened until "August 3Xst, 
when the following note was received. 

Seoul. August 3), 1906. 

H. R. Hvlbbit, Esq 

Editor of the Kokha REV1XW. 

Dkah Sik, 

» 

Tbc "Korea Review" for jane, 19C6. page ;jq, contained the fol¬ 
lowing paragisph:— 

"Or. the i6tl) of June the Japanese Gendarmes arrested five lead- 
jug-Korcans, Yi Fog-na. Miti Pvung-han. Pak Yong-wha. and Hong 
Che ponv. These men were friends ol the Emperor and it is 6»id they 
were charged with having aided in the vending of Kim Sena rann 
to Vladivostoclc with yea soo.coo. ]t is said these men were tortured 
to secure evidence agamM themselves and cthera. This charge of 
torturing witnesses is « very grave one but eyewitnesses of this torture 
arc bv no meanR rare. They say the Japanese co not torture by beating 
bur by the nsc of bp iron pincers which grip the bead. Eyewitness 
ot this torture have been seen by the Editor of this Magazine, and it » 
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*** to he TOppcwcd that victim* of tortnre will ke -p still about it. The 
bu*ia«* seems to be done at the gendarmes headquarters.".. 

On the matter l»eiEg bronght to the notice of Marquis lto shortly 
after the publication of the above mentioned cumber of your Review, 
His hxceliency desired uic to see you and ask for fall particulars con¬ 
cerning tlie case. w itint, if any irregularities of such description had 
reallyocc irred. proper «teps might be tsken to punish the wrongdoer*. 

Now it might be presumed that, in taking up so 6*rioos a charge in 
so definite and no uiqtul-.ned a manner, you had taken »1) due care to 
verify the corr^ctDens cf yonr information. I was therefore, somewhat 
surprised to learn from you that your information had been untrust- 
■wortby on a point which was mentioned with considerable emphasis. 
You vro'c—* 'They say the Japanese do not torture by beating but by 
tlie n*e of an iron pincers which grip the head." Your mbaoquent in¬ 
form ttion. you told me, wis to the effect that the torture was by the 
usual Korean method of beating. 

After a lapse of nearly three weeks, you wrote me saying in effect 
that vvb hod been uuatile to obtain any evidence whatever, for the rea¬ 
son tfcat Koreans were afraid to come out publicly with charges of this 
description for fear son tilling worse might befall them. You must, 
bnwerer. k iudly understand that no Korean has been asked to come 
■oni publicly in connection with tb«i* matter, tthre Marquis Itc asked 
yon tc assist him in finding out the tiLlhuhoul the mater, it should, 
allow me io »ay, bnve beer, apparent to you tdat the mlcrmation that 
yon tiii/bt be able to submit to his Excellency wonld be treated as con- 
fir.ential However, os you have chosen to look at the mutter in a dif¬ 
ferent light. 1 hove taken lbe liberty in a subMrqoejit letter to expressly 
assort you that Korean informants >n this case would be nnder the 
protection of the Resident General and need not be afraid of telling 
me truth. 

Up to this moment 1 have not received any information from too 
■ concerning the case in question. 1 trust you will not •Pniplain raat 
von have not had at your disposal a sufficient length of tihje for your 
purposes, i am awart that you aay that the person bn whom yon rely 
for information is away in the country on account of ill-health. I may. 
however, be allowed to remind you that according to your original 
statement, "the eyewitnesses of this torture are by no mean* rare“ and 
it was not one person, but several, who supplied you with the informa¬ 
tion on the strength of which you preferred this serious charge. Under 
these drcumst&Dccs I may rely «*n your sense of justice that you will 
not fsii to do all that lie* in your power to repair the wrong tha bas 
been done to an important branch of the Japanese administration nere. 

As for the alleged co^e of torture of an eunuch by the Japanese 
policein the employ of the Korean Government, 1 beg to thank you 
for the name of your Korean informant which you have kindly given 
tne. 1 baveioncc more made inquiries ir. the responsible quarters, but 
i-*Tji definitely informed that no eunuch or fur that matter no Korean 
-of any kind who was arrestee, uy the gendarmes has ever beet bunded 
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over to tbe Korean Police Office. It may alto »•« mentioned ttiat, on- 
tier the Korean law now m lorce. Korean law officers are expressly per¬ 
mitted to eralpUv certain measure of physical pressure to obtain in- 
formaooo ont of sujpec s und criminals. 

Asking ;on kindly to give this letter thcoauai hospitality of your 
valuable columns. 

I beg to niiiain, 

Yours truly. M . ZOMOIO 

In the first place let us clear up the matter about 

the eunuch, We obtained the most conclusive proof of 

the fact of his beating ami he alarms it was done by a 
Japanese police sergeant and a Japanese policeman. We 
arc readv to admit that the man was not first taken to 

mS 

the gendarmes' place, and wc arc ready to bear any 
criticism which this slight inaccuracy warrants. As we 
did Li cl charge the gendarmes w kb having hurt him we 
presume the error is not unpardonable. 

Now what happened after tlie Residency received 
from us the name ami the address of the man through 
whom we obtained the information ? Did the Japanese 
authorities summon this man and question him about the 
occurrence? He is a Korean and could not have refused. 
Ii was by his full conseot that his name was reported. 
They never went near him, never summoned him, never 
wrote him a note for information. In. other words the 
witness f<m the prosecution was not pul on the stand. 
Rut wc receive a note stating that the Residency has once 
more made inquiries “in the responsible quarters” but 
that no eunuch, or lor that matter no Korean of any 
kind, “who was arrested by the gendarmes,” has ever 
been handed over to the Korean police. Does this satis¬ 
fy the desire of the public for information as to the tor¬ 
ture of the Korean ? That matter is entirely waived. We 
arc willing to grant the soft impeachment as to the 
method of his arrest, but what has the Residency to say 
about his torture ? Silence on this crucial point must be 
taken for consent. They did torture the eunuch then, as 
he alleges. 

So far so good; now* as to the more important mat¬ 
ter of the gendarmes. We crave tbe indulgence of the 
public while we relate a little story which has been en- 
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acted in Seoul during the past few months, more or less. 
The exact time is unimportant. 

A country gentleman whose name we have been given 
desired to obtain official position, lie wanted a good 
one, none ot your thousand dollar jobs but something 
really good. For this purpose he placed seven thousand 
yen in the hands of one of his dear friends who promised 
to use it for the purchase of the desired bauble. The Dear 
Friend disappeared over the horizon in the direction of 
Seoul, a:.cl that was the last of him and ol the money 
1 for a time. At last the ambitious gentleman began 
to wonder at the seeming dullness of the official market 
and followed his Dear Friend to Seoul. In order to get 
his money back he appealed to the courts and there he 
met a Korean judge who had enjoyed a good legal train¬ 
ing abroad. Let us call him the Lawyer. This bulwark 
of the law soon had the Dear Friend behind the bars and 
it began to look as if the Ambitious Gentleman would 
win out. But as fase would have it he fell in with a lot 
of young fellows in Seoul who also aspired to be his dear 
friends and they persuaded him that if he wished to gee 
his money back he must get the Japanese Gendarmes to 
handle the case. According to them the modus operandi 
would be to make a nice little feast at a tea-house ancl 
invite them and some influential gendarmes: and during 
these festivities the matter could be arranged. To this 
brilliant advice he listened, and he spent fifty yen on the 
entertainment. It worked like a charm and a few days 
later the Dear Friend had changed his lodging place and 
was housed in the gendarmes' quarters. 

The lawyer was not well pleased that the prisoner 
had been taken out of his jurisdiction and so he summon¬ 
ed the Ambitious Gentleman and asked him about it. 
The latter replied that “every body” told him it would 
lx: better to have the gendarmes tend to the matter. The 
Lawyer said “I don't know anyone by the name of Every¬ 
body. Just give me the ordinary name, Kim, Cho, Pak, 
or what not. The Ambitious Man demurred bet was at 
last induced to give the names of the new dear friends. 

A few days later he came into the Lawyer’s office 
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much dejected “Well, how about the gendarmes?" 
'‘Alas! they got the whole seven thousand out of the 
Dear Friend but instead of handing it directly toiue thev 
gave it to my new dear friends to transmit to me and I 
got just one hundred and fifty yen out of ix!” The 
Lawyer smiled at him pensively a moment, then turned 
and opened a drawer and drew -oat a wad of hills that 
made the Ambitious Gentleman gasp. 

“There" said the Lawyer “are six thousand eight 
hundred and fifty yen. You had to give me the names of 
your new Dear Friends and 1 have interviewed them 
with this result.” 

The dazed Ambitious Gentleman touched the wad 
reverently as if it were a thing of beauty and a joy for¬ 
ever and he hardly heard the Lawyer telling him that 
the next time he wanted justice he would perhaps know 
where to look for it. 

Here the story ends. But does it? Not by a great 
deal. A gentleman who is intimately known to the 
•editor of this magazine told us in express and unequivo¬ 
cal terms that he sat in the office of that Lawyer a short 
time after the events above narrated and heard with his 
own ears from the mouth of the Dear Friend a detailed 
description of how the gendarmes got the seven thous¬ 
and out of him. He said they had a sort of halter that 
went over the head and under the chin and that by a 
simple twist, they could draw it to a terrible .tension. It 
was by the use of this, he said, that he was persuaded 
to give back the seven thousand. We can produce the 
name of the Lawyer, of the Ambitious Gentleman, of the 
Dear Friend a nd of the other dear friends. Lxcept for 
these names the public now knows as much about the 
incident as we do. But it should be noted that no Ko¬ 
rean would invent lhat kind of a machine. Nor having 
lost the money would be confess that only torture got it 
out of him. As for the eyewitness who sat in our office 
he has disappeared. We have not been able to put hand 
on him, though we have not by any means given up the 
expectation of doing so before long. 

--..But lei us turn to another case. It is well known 
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that the Japanese are eagerly searching for KacgSuk-ho, 
who has been so long the confidential servant of His 
Majesty. They have not found him and now he is be¬ 
yond their reach but they seized a friend of his who lived 
in his gate quarters and took him to the gendarmes' 
headquarters. Kang’s adopted son, Yi Kil-tong, says 
tliat the gendarmes beat him most brutally in the at¬ 
tempt to learn where Kang has bestowed himself. The 
man did not know, and could not tell, but this did not 
mitigate the pain or the disgrace of the torture. There 
is where the moral quality of torture shows up. You 
never can tell whether the man knows what you want 
to get out of him. 

Take another case. A man bv the name of Son was 
seized on the street not long after the little seance at the 
palace last November and was taken to the gendarmes' 
headquarters. He was thrown into a cold room where 
he was left to freeze On tbc twenty-seventh of January 
he was put out with both feet frozen. He was taken by 
people with whom we are intimately acquainted and 
carritd to a well-known physician who was obliged to 
perform severe operations on both feet. It was three 
mouths before the man coaid walk. This was not ex¬ 
actly torture in the ordinary acceptation of that term 
but who would not rather accept a beating or a moder¬ 
ate bead-pinching than to be maimed for life with frozen 
feet. 

The special fact about all this, that the public should . 
note with care, is that after expressing a deep desire to 
hear evidence in regard to such irregularities, the Res¬ 
idency General ignored the very witness for whom they 
had asked and depended entirely upon "authoritative 
sources/' 

In conclusion v:e have to express our surprise that 
the Residency should quote the Korean law which gives 
Korean officials the right to torture nneondemned men 
to secure information. Did we not see in the papers a 
few days ago that the Residency had suggested to the 
Korean Government that as most enlightened countries 
had abolished capital punish meat Korea should do so as 
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wt-il? What! execute a man for murder, rape or trea¬ 
son r Out upon such a relic of barbarism ! — but "it 
may also Ik* mentioned that, under the law in force, Ko¬ 
rean Jaw officers are expressly permitted to employ a 
certain measure t*l physical pressure to obtain inforiua- 
tiun our of suspeers and criminals''! 

It has been called to our attention that the Japan 
Mail of August 2b made some statements about this 
magazine. The readers of the Mail are told that the 
editor ol the Korea Review went to America to propa¬ 
gate the “falsestateineni*' that Japan obtained the treaty 
of last "October" by force. Now it is curious that the 
Mail should be ignorant of the fact that the treaty was 
made in November and not in October and :t is still mure 
singular that ii should suppose a person would go to 
America for the purpose of propagating an assertion 
about something that did not occur till a month after 
h< left Korea. But letting all that go, wc Pay now that 
if every assertion made bv this magazine is astrue as the 
one that the treaty of last November was obtained by 
force the public need have no anxiety about the trust¬ 
worthiness of the information given iu these paries. The 
Mail says wc display prejudice, but fur' the editor of 


that paper to hang to that long-exposed fiction about 


the mutually satisfactory nature of the bogus treaty 



ledged that there was a little bit-yes, just a little bit, 
of opposition, will have to lje described by a shorter but 
no less pungent word than prejudice. 

The editor of the Mail finds fault w ith our criticism 
of Japan's utter neglect of the best interest of Korea in the 
matter of the appointment of officials. Here is the point 
that brings the whole matter of Japan's treatment of 
Korea 10 a focus. Having seized upon almost everything 
in the peninsula that spells money, torn from thousands 
of Koreans their means of livelihood, let loose upon the 
people a horde of unresponsive and heartless adven¬ 
turers, Japan attempts to preserve the name of leaving 
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something to Korea by leaving the one thing that needs 
to be taken in hand and remedied. The editor of the 
Mail need have no feaT that we would find in the 'usurpa¬ 
tion of this function of the Korean government an argu¬ 
ment to show that the treaty has been broken. . It has 
been broken at so many points that it would be waste 
of space to add this. He sounds a plaintive note in his 
statement that the Korea Review is anti-Japanese from 
cover to cover, but we would remind him that thi« 
means anti-oppression and anti-usurpation, from cover 
to cover. We wish the Japanese well in all legitimate 
lines of national development, but we do not like to see 
her set a blot upon her escutcheon by playing the part 
of fi despot in Korea. 

The Mail says that “this may do some good, how¬ 
ever, for its complaints must embody grains of truth, wc 
presume." We advise the Mail to look up these grains 
of truth and study them, if that paper wants to be a 
true friend of Japan rather than a mere flatterer. 


News Calendar. 

During Ju'y the continued drought made the authorities institute 
sacrifices for rain. The min came in great quantities and the present 
outlook, indicate* that the rice crop will be the best in ten years. So 
many of the Korean* hare been confirmed io the efficacy of the aacri- 
fkes. This is lo be regretted, bat the country is to bt congratulated 
on the good crop. Oae dreads to think what the condition of things 
would be here in case of a serious shortage. 

The Mayor’s office has determined to make the whole of the east¬ 
ern part of Na»>-aan into a huge perk for the public benefit- The Jap¬ 
anese authorities bare been asked lo slop Japanese cutting wood at 
will. ■ It is said that the local Residency will have charge of the fit¬ 
ting np of the park for public use. We wonder whether pert of that 
bc N -rowed ten mi)lion will be used for this purpose. 

A branch of the customs service was established in Yong-am-po on 
the first of Augnst. 

The Japanese have organised a joint Japanese and Korean mining 
company in Seoul. 

Korea has been informed that Peru has joined the ranks of ited 
Croat membership. 
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The keeper of the Supreme Court jail is in trouble. He had in 
durance vile a former prefer* of Cbul-wun wfco had been accused of 
indirection. Another man guaranteed a-pe^r^n^ ** tb e trial so 
the jailor let the mac out. Then both the prisoner and his guarantor 
jumped the bail and got away to places unknown leaving the keeper 
it difficulties. 

A company has been formed among the Japanese for supplying 
electric light and power to the town of Woosaa. 

The originators of the scheme to revise the weights and .measures 
of Korea anticipated that the thing would pay good money. The idea 
was to mage the new measures and sell them to merchant*. The monop¬ 
oly looked all right or. paper but when it came to actual practice the 
sales were not properly pushed and the Government has not gotten 
near all the tmmey that was put into the business. 

The Home Department has given strict orders to the prefect of 
Yong-chua to keep his eye epou the islands abont the important har¬ 
bor called Yong-aci-po and sec to it that none of these islands arc sold 
to foreigners. The evident reference ts to the Japanese. 

With the sanction of Marquis Ito the Minister of Education and 
the Minister of Agriculture are working up a company to handle the 
Limbec un the Yalu River. They have drawn up 6 set of laws for the 
government of the monopoly. Evocation mast be in a bed way if the 
.Minister bastime to interest himself in timber concessions. 

The Household Department is to be reduced in its personnel by 
tbe weeding out of a large number of unnecessary officials. Those who 
speak Japanese will have the first chance to bt retained. 

Tne Residency General is establishing a court in Seoul where cases 
between Koreans and Japanese uu be tried. This is a move that should 
have been takeo two years ago. It has been delayed so long now that 
it will be hard to convince Koreans that they can get justice there. 
But even so it is better '.ate than never, and we hope the Koreans will 
nse it freely. We shall w-atcb with interest to see what brand oi justice 
they get. We do not doubt that if Marquis Ito has his way tbe quality 
wilt be good. 

Tbe Residency Genera; informed the Home Department that all 
the tombs inside the limit* of the military land at Yong-san must be re¬ 
moved by the tenth of September but the Home Minister replied that 
it could not well be done until the end of September because of tbe 
growing crops. 

Lately building lots have been sold at Massnpo and the 

price, Y I.S19.41 has been sent up to Seoul. 

A new Korean bank by the name of The Han-il Bank, his been 
founded in Seoul. The capital of the bank is Yen 150,000 and the 
charter jx for thirty years 

The little island 0/ 3 Iu-i vf 7 Chemulpo has been troubled b> pirates 
for a long time. The people are too few to protect themselves snd the 
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island « too small lo ask ior policemen to come there. So tbe inhab¬ 
itants have been having of? the pirates with blackmail. Recently 
alien the pirates came demanding much more than usual a boat load 
of policemen happened to be passing the island. The people com¬ 
municated with them with the result that they landed and caught four 
of the felons, while nine escaped. 

The Koreans are saying that a company has been started and the 
money lias heen largely subscribed for making a railway through 
Seoul and in the suburbs. Apparently the idea is to parallel the Elec¬ 
tric Company’s liDC. Of coarse no sucb th-.iig will be allowed as the 
pretext electric company boi « monopoly. Tin? Korwoofc ibould be 
careful al>ont wasting their time over schemes that are doomed, in the 
very nalnre of the case, to failure- 

The Japanese military authorities say that the roids and bridges 
between beoal and Vvong-ju in Kyucg-sang Province must be repair¬ 
ed and they estimate the cost at Y 15.3fc7.cx1 which they ask the Gov¬ 
ernment to hand oat. 

A woman in Taiku tried to sell her seventeen-year old daughter t«* 
a Cbinamao for fifty dollars but was detected by the police and al'« the 
parties concerned would have beep arrested bad they not taken lo their 
heels. The selling «( girls into a life of shame is a different nuttier in 
Karra from what it ifc iu Japan. 

The order has gone forth that all oicd ic the chain gang mnst have 
their liair cut «» 5 . ll seems loo bad lo make them auGer the indignity 
of following the example of some of these precious officials. 

The authorities at Vladirostock decided that til Korean and 
Chinese citiaen* must live in special qii:irte*s of the city provided for 
That purpose and could run live were they p.eased, bat the Chinese 
Government made suck strong objections that it whs given up. China 
would ncqnire the nR3t to treat Russians iu the same way. 

Choc lk hvun and six others of t&e men charged with having en¬ 
couraged the Volunteers in the late trouble at liong-jc have been 
banished by the Japanese to Tsushima. 

Seoul is to be congratululed upon Ihe coining of a resident dentist 
in the person of Dr. Haim. Unfnrtoratelv some malicious gossip has 
been put in circulation lo I be effect that Dr. Hahn's charges arc ex¬ 
cessive This we know from personal observation to be not on) r rn- 
true bat the very opposite of tbe fact As a resident dentist he can 
afford to establish a tariff lower than an itinerant dentist, and tb's is 
just what he has done. We wish this denial could receive Hie widest 
circulation. D>. Habn is coiilempluliug the establishment of a school 
for teaching dentistry to Koreans and iu our Jie.vt issue we shall l>e able 
to give to tbe public some of the details of this iatcrert : :ig aod 
valuable plan. 

The governor of South t'hung-clmng Province repots that after a 
long season of drought the rain fell tn torrents to a of one ioot 

-and two inches causing cuorcioua damage throughout tbe province. 
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A counterfeiter has been seized in Mokpo together with his ma¬ 
chines 

A small boy found a bag lying In the road near the Middle School. 
He Look it t<» the nearest, policeman who opened it and fonnd a piece of 
metal which upon examination proved to be tnc seal of a prefect. The 
lose of a seal is a very serious matter and we presume the man. who lost 
this one will lose *1*0 bis* position.. 

Ne<u y«jngumpo there are two islands called Ijon Islands which are 
excellently suited for naval purpose*. These Ibe Japanese too* daring 
tbe '.ate war 3 nd nsec as a tort of naval station but now the prefect of 
thr district snys llmt ns no n^rer-inert exists whereby Japan can legally 
hold the place the Japanese should remove. The Japanese in charge 
reply that as they bave been there for a long time they can go only 
by command from the Resided General. 

W- Plawcon, the new Russian ConsuMleueral, arrived in Seoul on 
the eleveutb of August. 

Five thousand yen worth of half sen pieces have been received and 
pul in circulation from Osaka wheie they weie minted for the Korean 
Govern meet. 

The capital for the ne* water works at Fusan will be Yl,270,003 
purl of which will he borrowed from a bank and Y350.CCO will be sup¬ 
plied l*y the Korean Government, After eight years the profits of Lhc 
transaction, if there arc any, will be divided pro rata. 

Three thousand six beedred Japanese students have spent the 
sun.yitT vacation id trnvcliiwg in Korea ti« d Manchuria. 

On tie twelfth of Angus*, an old man D€a- Yongsau slipped and fell 
on the track of the ciectnc tiarnwny and was killed by the car. 


Al tlir .11 Vuitgiaii unoed by the Umi Brtillicio a clrradlnJ 

accident occurred aboot the tenth of August A Japanese carpenter 
working on the new electric building there brought a piece of timber 
to be sawed. The Korean operator placed the atick on the carriage 
aud sawed the fu st cut and a' the carnage was tnuviug back be had, for 
some reases, to ciirnb ever the stick to the other aide. Ac he was 
doing ;.bis the Japanese, witliou: warning, reversed the lever before ihe 
carriage ba>j coinc half way back, acd scut it rapidly down apon the 
Miv again. The Korean vho wat climbing over saw the danger and 
fried to jump back where be was before, hr: the Japanese tu a panic 
.st-i>e <3 'lip! and tried tu draw Him over to liis side. Between the two 
tbc unfortunate man was canght by the saw and his head was col in 
two vertically and one shoulder and ami were cut off. The Japanese 
hart no right al nil to touch the machinery and it whs by his unwarrant¬ 
ed inte-fprance that the Korean lost hi? life. The Japanese was arrested 
but so far 2« we car. learn nolbing was done to him, uor wae he made 
to indemnify the widow or family of the mas who had been killed hy 
li »s cr, mir.al Corel ess 11 ess. 

On Auvavt twelfth some Korean soldiers went to the river toextp- ' 
eist and one of them got beyond His- depth and was drowned. 
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• The total "sue c i Dp; Ichi Ginko notes amounts a! the present 
time to Y5.962.9 tO.50. 

■A bec. it was rietf-mined to cut the ban of a Y. lire prisoners in thp 
central prison in Seoul, they all began with one accord ».>tnakc excuse. 
One said “I am Still a bachelor. How can I bare ui? kivrcnl ? I must 
go out ecd get a wile first.” Another said "l am an old <nau and it is 
unnecessary that 1 should have my bair cut, just to die ” 

All tbe rlepaitmenUil adviser* with ;he exception of the police ad- 
viser complain that the work of tbe departments is pci nit and put off 
until sometimes two weeks’ work is heaped up, causing great conges¬ 
tion and inconvenience. * 

Tile Imperial Past me to be established neat tbe Jaloue River is to 
include 2.529 Korean bouses, 98,4 .Vi ft raves, 28,5^4 trees 2.bib kyui of 
tbe peoples' land and 114 kyui oi government land. When it is under¬ 
stood that each kyui is subject to a land tax of ten yen wc sec what an 
enormous tract of land is being taken from tbe people. 

Near Chong- no is bn be opened u great industrial mujeuni where 
Korean products and Japanese products will be exhibited. 

Since the lamentable death of Min Vong-whan the Henng-wha pn* 
Tate school has been in great need of funds. It is considered by Ko¬ 
reans to be the first and beat private school in Korea. The Etr.peror 
lias promised to donate sixty yen a month to help tt along. 

On ihe auni vejaurr oi tbe Chinese Emperor s birthday, August 4. 
the Chinese met and had a celebration ir. a certain Chinese house. This 
was prolonged into the night and the Japanese who lived tear hy ob¬ 
jected to the noiae and raised 0 disturbance end the thing degenerated 
into a sort of free fight. It stopped only after Japanese police bid coroe 
and carried away the assailants. 

The road between tire Su-go-muu or Water Gate and the river town 
of Han-k»Dg has becD carefully repaired l:y the Japanese aiuiy author¬ 
ities. 

Pa-ju has hud « repw-hable cn*e of rubbery. The people bad been 
suffering badly from rohberj and at last «ue of the fellows was caught 
by tb« police. Il was f:>un <3 thul be vro’ ont of tbe prefect’o jcrvnnli. 

Before bt waa brought to ;be question all the otbci ee-vant* ran away. 
It then became known that the servants ©: the prefect were a gang o! 
thieves that bad been harrying the country-side lor months, 

In the examinations for graduation at the Middle School those who 
had not a good ktowlelge of Japanese, whatever other attainments 
they mar Laic had. wcjc out given papers. 

A girl's skirt was caught ir. the machinery of a rice hailing mill at 
Pyongyang early ir. August and she was drawn into the machinery and 
was killed instantly. . 

Japan has secured tvo new nival stations in Korea, one at Ynng- 
heung Ray near Wonsan and the other Cbin-h.i Ray not far from 

Pnsos. 
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A new Sopreme Court and Seoui City Cotrrl are to be built at ■ cost 

of Yen So.oro. 

A new Korean Military Club has been established. It will have iu 
headquarter* at the Hno nyui'-wun. 

Twelve Japanese ginaeti*/ robber# have been apprehended hr th* 
Japanrir police at Song-do Thrv should ht aanimarily deal', with. 

A ne* medical spring lias been discovered iu Muu-rci district and 
the prefect suggests that a company be formed for the exploitation of 
its waters, which have been analysed and found healthful. 

The head of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce in Seoal has ex¬ 
pressed toe desire to send t&rce Koreans to Japan to look into tne Jap 

*»ne*e commercial methods. 

Over ttn years ago the law that allowed judges to punish the rela¬ 
tive? of enmipa!* was done aw.y, but lately a prefect :n the south has 
seen fit to revive the custom. He found however, that it did not work 
for be was dismissed from olftce and punished for it. 

From Ihe first of Septemlrer the Jupanesr daily piper Called Had- 
sung Sin-po suspended publication and the Kyung-tung Il-fon louts its 
place. This is the official organ of the Residency General, The editor 
is Mr. Ito who was formerly «□ editor of the 0 >aka Daily News 

The mining adviser of the Agricultural Department bar taken a 

Irip to the Amcncur min?!* at LDmid. 

The new Korean hank, the Ban il B.ink, has made an innovation 
that will commend itself to its patrons in accepting on deposit any 
form of money that circulate* as legal tender in Korea 

The term lor the exchange of old nickels fur new expired the first 
of July but it became quite evident that not near all the old nickels 
had been presented for redemption and so it became neCesse'y either 
to outlaw it all or extend the time. The lutler Course was adopted hut 
it looks as if it would take a long time to get the thing doD*. Very little 
is being brought in at the present time 

A committee of the -people living in the territory cbo«» for an 
“Imperial Pasture" near Pyeng-yang has cone to Seoul with e petition 
to the Home Department. This document says that the seiiurcof a 
tract of rich farming land seventy li lorg and sixty li wide for the pur¬ 
pose of making a pasture will work untold hardship to thousands of 
Koreans. The slakes were driven about this territory by Japanese 
army sappers. It is inconceivable that the Eoiperor should have bad 
anything to do with this latest usurpation and it looks as if some sort 
of a game were bciog played upon the people there. This is what 
they say and they ask that the matter be reconsidered before it is too Jale 

We are pleased to announce the arrival at the American Consulate 
General of Hon. Wm. Haywood the new Consul-General together with 
Mrs. Haywood, Miss Haywood and Master Haywood. We trust they 
will find Seoul as pleasant a place of sojourn as Lbeir predecessors bare 
done. 
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Seoul official circle* were thrown )“to considerable excitement nut 
to »y trepidation h\ tie performance*. of Vi Se jik. one of the oien 
who went to Japan to kiii Kim Ok-kyun and who afterw*rd went to 

kill Pak Vong hyo. Being indicted for cotoe offence he was held for 

u lime in prieou here walling fur Uis transfer to Quelpan where he v/as 
to serve a term of banishment. By bribing his keeptr be esc 9 ped 
from the jail and hid in llie bouse of Song Pynrg jun, the chief oi the 
IlchiD Society. Fearing detection aud'rccapture he tried to get awa> 
by the Seoul-Fnsan Railway but be was apprehended by ihe Japanese 
at Yon}?- tong*po and brought back. In the same connection Song 
Pyniig-jun, Yon K* pvnng. Ta Myung-sit: nmi Yi Sh.ng-ja were nl*n 

arrested as accomplices. It is said that bong Pycng-jua had a bad 
half-hour with Marshall Ha^egawe and that the Il-chic Soarty was OP 
the edge of & precipice, but that the matter was smoothed over in some 
way and the Society is still existent. After this exhibition of treachery 
on the part of its leader, however we dottbt whether it will enjoy the 
wmr 'ogue as before. Men like this, who me paid for hieir opinions, 
are hardly to be trusted far out of sight, 

Yi Chai-gru is Prince Ye-yarg. He is the tirsi Korean prionc to 
experience the amenities of the chain-gang. He bat beer, seizing the 
people & lard for his own uses and this crime i? considered, and tight¬ 
ly, to warrant this form of chastisement, hut if all the people in Korea 
who aie seising the people's lund without paying for it were to be put 
in the chain gang and some enterprising individual should gel a 
"Cottut" in chain; be would make u big fortune. 

The probabilities point to the daughter of Yon Tagyung as the 
wife of the Crown PrinCc and the future Rmprcaa of Korea 

A Kurean company haw* former! in Pyeti#*yyn£ for thv n>:i+iu 

facture of malt. It nas * capital of 18.000yea. 

The Cha-gang Society, with Yu 11 Chi-ho et i"s head, is making 
rapid advances. Branches ore being formed in the country at various 
point* and tbe.-e are inaay applications for membership. Tbe Japanese 
have as yet shown no opposition to it, from which we judge that 
pledges have been given that ii will uul luteileie in pulhicol matters 
tut confine itseil to its aiowed purposes which are educational and 
•octal. 

The wife of the Home Minister has established a talk cuHaresCbool 
*t Yottg-san and it js said the students are making goed progress. 
Some samples u: their work have been the*11 the Emperor and be lias 
commended them highly. ' 

It is reported tb-it the lapan-se have built a watch-tower on Mo- 
reul peak near Ta cbcr.g on the souther a coast of Quelpart and have 
connected it by telegraph with the chief towc of the island. Cbe-ju 

A Japanese gendarme got into a dispute with a Korean u few 
w-eeksago and the Koreiu got hold of the gendarme'* sword and in¬ 
dicted a severe wound on the gcudaruti'i shoulder, lie was immedi¬ 
ately arrested. 
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A singular case of p-msbrnenl happened the other day. A prefect 
made a mistake io the ceremony ol sacnricicj; for rain and according 
to law this offense punishable by one honored blows of tbe lash. He 
was arrested and taker, to the Supreme Court where the hundred blows 
were dulv administered. 

9 

The inane tuactier in which educational motters are being handled 
is the talk of the 'own. There are many reform? needed bot these are 
not attended to. Only santeleSf changes in the names of schools and 
an evident incapacity to bring order out of chaos are as yet apparent. 

The following is a Korean national hymn composed by Pastor M. 

C. Peuwick aaid XO tbft Korean CliriLtianr. afi a toltcu of hie 

good vcishts. Wc commend it to all fnerds of Lht Korcanb end sug¬ 
gest that it be general It learned. 

MY COUNTKY TAI HAN. 

Tl-NK: ton SAVE THE KING. M. C. F. 
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KOREA REVIEW. 

SEPTEMBER, 1906. 

What to See at Pyeng-yang. 

The city of Pyeng-yang. one pi the oldest authentic 
sites in the world that is now inhabited, is divided both 
historically and physically into three distinct parts. The 
first and most ancient part is that included within wbat 
is called the SVang-gom Wall. This is situated direefly 
east of the present walled town so that is seems like an 
appendage to or extension of the modern city. In the 
most ancient times a being called Tanguu is supposed to 
have held sway in all northern Korea with Pyeng-yang 
as his capital. His title was VVang-gom (3-^) or “Tem¬ 
perate King," or perhaps hetter “Simple king,” using 
the word simple in its best sense. The fact that the wall 
bears his r_.me is good evidence that at some time a man 
existed who bore this title, for the Koreans are not given 
to naming things arbitrarily. That Wang-gom lived 
over a thousand years, as tradition states, moy be taken 
in the same sense as the statement that Caesar lived 
several centuries. It was probably a dynasty which has 
become personified under this name. That it came to an 
end nearly 1200 years before Christ is evidence enough 
of the great antiquity of the site, whatever may be Said 
of the wall itself. This has doubtless undergone so many 
repairs that only small portions of the original struc¬ 
ture, if any, will be now remaining. It may be that 
portions of the foundation are authentic but this cannot 
be stated with confidence. In this enclosure, which is 
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something less than a mile long by half a mile wide, are 
found today no remains of the ancient .town, but a 
monastery only dominates the scene. This is the Y&ng- 
mt-ung monastery whicb was built in the palmv days of 
the Koryfi dynasty (71S-1392 A.D). 

When the great Kija came, a refugee from China, with 

his 5000 followers in 1122 B.C. the Tangun dynasty 
bowed to the inevitable and the last king betook himself 
to Kuwul Mountain in Whang-ha Province and there died. 
A singular tale is told by- the Koreans as to Kya's choice 
of a site for his new capital. His wife urged him to build 
a strong mountain fortress on Cbutig-bang Mountain 
sonic ten miles east of Pyeng-yang, but Kija himself 
wanted to built it on the rich plain just to the west of 
the present walled town. The wife, with the natural 
timidity’ of her sex, wanted to see her husband strongly 
intrenched; for she did not have inuch faith in the semi- 
savage people who swarmed about the temporary en¬ 
campment. But. the great Colonizer believed in the peo¬ 
ple and ic-his influence over them and was not afraid to 

build down on the plain where he would be more acces¬ 
sible. He therefore made an.agreement with his wife that 
she should take half the people and set to work building 
the mountain fortress and he would take the other half 

and build a dirt wall or, the plain ; and the capital would 

l>e fixed at the place that was finished first. This seems 
somewhat ungallant, to send the lady to wovik among the 
stones of the mountain where she was doomed to failure 
while he simply had to throw up earth embankments, but 
he doubtless thought it well to give her something to do 
and there may have been the ulterior motive that if 
things came to the worst the fortress would be avail¬ 
able. All this shows the keenness of the man. The dirt 
wall was finished first and the disappointed queen had 
to make the liest of it . But they hud the great consola¬ 
tion of discovering that the two stars Keui-sung and 
Mi-sung were directly over the city, which indicated that 
they were under the special patronage of two of the 
most powerful of the starry divinities. This doubtless 
went Ikr to reconcile the lady to her position; 
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Behind the monastery above mentioned there is a 
cave called Keuirin Kul or “The Cave of the Unicorn.” 
This does not really mean unicorn but is a fabulous ani¬ 
mal of the felo-catliue variety. When Chomong the 
founder of the Kogurvu Dynasty came south from his 
home beside the Sungari River about 1900 years ago he 
is said to have occupied this cave, and there is a path 
leading down to a rock beside the river where he is said 
to have prayed. 

Near here are the two hill-tops called respectively 
Mun-bong and Mu-bong or Civil Hill and Military’ Hill. 
In olden times, probably in the Koryu dynasty, there was 
great rivalry between the two factions and this was 
represented in these two hills. Each faction claimed that 
its hill was higher than the other. They would go at 
night and tear off sods from each others’ hilltops and 
place them on their own to make them higher! 

Kija’s Well has been too often mentioned to need de¬ 
scription here. It is on the site of his old capital and is 
the only well in the place. He was the first to see that the 
city was shaped like a boat. His imagination was not 
the least developed of his faculties. Being a boat, no 
wells could be dug, for this would scuttle it, and there 
was no marine insurance in those days. Even the one 
well was a danger, so a huge metal bowl was mad;' and 
sunk to the bottom of it. This, by another wrench of 
the imagination, would prevent the sinking of the craft. 
They say this metal howl has now sunk as deep in the 
ground as the bottom of the Ta-dong River, 

Koreans still point out the held which Kija made as 
a sample for the Korean farmers. It was a square of 
nine divisions, the central one of which w:is to be farmed 
for the government revenue by the men who tilled the 
surrounding eight sections. So we see that the Koreans 
gave a nintu of their produce. Near this is the Sfing-in- 
jun or Shrine to Kija, and outside the north wall of 
the town is the Tomb of the great colonizer, which needs 
no further description. Xo visitor should fail to visit it 
or to ask the old keeper to describe the coming in 
1865 of the American sailing vessel “General Sherman” 
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which was burned before the citv and .all the crew znas- 
sacred. 

- The Chang-bang-bo is a place where the 4 insun or 
spirits of the just are supposed to come and play. The 
name signifies a bottle and the place is 90 called because 
the entrance to it is narrow like the reck of a bottle. 

Then there is the shrine and altar to the Chil-sung or 
the constellation of the Great Bear which is supposed to 

cherish life. 

The modern city lies just between the site of Kija's 
capital and the still more ancient wall of Tangun. It 
was built in the palmy days of the Koryu dynasty as the 
“Western Capital/' High up on the river wall is a 
summer house or pavilion called the Pu-pyung-nu or 
"Lofty Green Retreat” and the marble steps leading up 
to it are called by the poetic name “White Cloud.” 

One should not fail to visit this high river wall of the 
town where the best view is to be obtained. It was here 
that in 1592 hundreds of Japanese in Hideyoshi's army 
were burned out and leaped down to the river. The ice 
gave way and scores of men were drowned. Near here 
also was enacted that dramatic little scene between the 
dancing girl and her deliverer. A Japanese general had 
compelled her to lodge with him. He was a huge ugly 
red-laced man who always slept sitting upright at a 

table with a sword in each hand and with onlv one eve 

* ^ 

shut at a time. The girl managed to get a Korean officer 
over the wall to deliver her. The Korean came into the 
room where the Japanese general slept and with a single 
blow severed his head from his body; but even after the 
loss of this valuable member the fellow rose to his feet 
and threw one of his swords with such force that it 
struck clean through a great wooden pillar. 

One should not fail to visit the city gate where still 
hang the anchor chains of the“General Sherman "trophies 
of a cruel rriisfortunc lx>th for Koreans and Americans. 
Both were to blame and neither was to blame. 

O Sung Keun. 
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Korean Finances. 

We have received from Mr Megata a printed repoi t 
named "State of Progress of the Reorganization of I'inan 
ces of Korea.” This was published in July 1900 Tlii*- 
pa per contains eleven specific articles (1) Progress of the 
Note Associations, (2) Establishment of Warehouse De¬ 
partment, (3) Establishment of Seoul Public Warehouse 
Company, {4) Establishment of Agricultural and Indus¬ 
trial Banks, (5) Despatch of mem tiers of staff of Indus¬ 
trial Bank of Japan to Seoul, fti) Opening of Bonded 
Market, (?) Supervision of Local Revenue, (8j New Gov¬ 
ernment Enterprises, (9) Disposal of old nickel coinc.(lO) 
Extension of work of Customs, (U) Building of Light¬ 
houses. 

In our eagerness to find something which Japan has 
done to help the Korean people and offset in pari the 
bitter oppression which is going along in other lines we 
have hit upon this report as being the most likely place 
to find it. We believe that we have succeeded in finding 
some tangible evidence here of a certain amount of solici¬ 
tude for the welfare of the Korean people. It will be in 
place for us to examine with some care the nature of the 
help extended and the source from which it springs, to¬ 
gether with its relations to other forms of Japanese ac¬ 
tivity in this country. 

In the first place, in spite of some damaging mistakes 
at first we arc inclined to believe that Mr. Mcgata has 
lomt adequate appreciation of what the Korean people 
need and that he honestly wishes to do something for 
the benefit of the Korean people. We do not believe he 
is in sympathy with the atrocities that are being perpe¬ 
trated in the interior or the spoliation of the Korean 

people. We shall show from the contents of this report 
that he has learr.ed from his initial mistakes that sudden 
changes work more harm than good and that much 
careful consideration must be given to every financial 
xuoyc. The Koreans can stand fluctuations iu govern- 
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mental policies but when the legal tender of the people is 
disturbed it touches them to the quick. 

If one will examine closely the above eleven headings 
he will see that in only one of them is the general scheme 
of government finance touched upon. In only the one 
topic of Supervision of Local Revenue is the vital subject 
of national finance broached. All the rest deals with 
private undertakings. For instance the Note Association, 
Warehouse Companies, Bonded Markets, etc., bear solely 
upon private enterprise 

Let us first examine the seventh article of this report 
and see what it contains. It states that a plan hns been 
made whereby financial agents in the provinces are to 
make inquiries of the people as to whether the taxes 
have been paid or not and to sec to the remittance of the 
taxes. An arrangement has been m ide with the local 
Japanese post offices to oversee the remittance of the 
government revenues. This new system is to be inaug¬ 
urated in the near future Moreover by increased strict¬ 
ness in the appointment and dismissal of local officials 
the reduction of the expense of transport by horse-back 
will be earnestly aimed at. “But as sudden reforms are 
apt to involve unavoidable mischief the supervision of 
the local administration will be gradually made stricter 
in proportion to the adaptability of the new system of 
supervision." The statement that sudden reforms in¬ 
volve unavoidable mischief is evidence that the framer of 
this report has learned much 1 ) 3 ' experience in the field of 
Korean Finance. It must be noted that all this is as 
yet merely iu the promissory state. Such and. such 
things are to be done. This is good so far as it goeB but 
while we recognize the helpfulness of the suggestion it 
will be necessary to wail and see how the plan works 
before we can accept it as a report of progress in finance. 
There is no doubt that the system of collecting taxes 
needs immediate attention. Progress has been made in 
the laying of plans but not in the actual carrying out of 
the reforms proposed. We learn from those who are best 
in touch with affairs in the interior that there never was 
<4 Lime when greater indirection prcvuiJecf. One governor 
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allowed the prefects and their underlings to carry out a 
list of seventeen iilegat forms of taxation at one time. Now 
nothing is said of this in the report before us. The vital 
point is that the people should have before them a print¬ 
ed list of all legal taxer, and that they should lie protect¬ 
ed from any further imposts. Such a move would im¬ 
mediately result in an enormous lightening of the heavy 
load they now bear We iear much that the people will 
care but little for reforms in the manner of remitting ihe 
taxes to Seoul so long a» the prefects and their ajit/ra arc 
allowed to come down upon them at will for heavy il¬ 
legal taxes. In the report before us this matter of tax¬ 
ation is as yet mere plan and promise. Nothing has as 
yet been definitely accomplished nor has the promise of 
greater care in tlic appointment of prefects been ns yet 
fulfilled. Moreover this vital matter occupies less than 
half a column out of a total of twenty-two columns in 
the report. It is apparent that as yet but secondary im¬ 
portance is placed upon it. One should not forget that 
the important matter of appointment of prefects is not 
within the province of the Finance Department and no 
promise given by the Finance Department outside its 
own proper field can leave more than conjectural weight. 

But now as to the private enterprises outlined ic the 
report. First conies tlic Note Association. 

For centuries the Korean merchants have recognized 
and used that important business asset called credit. 
Korean firms of good standing throughout the country 
have been accustomed to give their notes payable at a 
specified time, aud these have been considered almost as 
good as legal tender. These notes arc always transfera¬ 
ble and negotiable. Whoever holds the note can present 
it at maturity with full expectation of its being paid or 
of some satisfactory arrangement being arrived at. The 

■uniformity with which these notes arc met at maturity 
» 9 

has astonished those who have looked into the matter 
and we have reason to believe that Mr. Mcgata himself 
gives Korean merchants credit for a high degree of com¬ 
mercial morality. It is seldom indeed that a regular 
business firm attempts to repudiate its notes. The ques- 
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lion has been raised therefore why a note association is 
necessary. Its avowed object is to restore the credit of 
bills, fix their forms and regulate their circulation. This 
much can he said that the xnemberof such an association 
has this added incentive to straight dealing that if he 
fails in his financial duty he will be doubly disgraced and 
he will be publicly ostracized from the company of honest 
tradesmen. H owever safe the notes of these men mav 
have been before this, membership and the guarantee of 
payment which accompanies it make the transaction ad¬ 
ditionally safe. This is specially true because the affairs 
and business standing of each member of the association 
are carefully examined into by agents of the association 
and this further guarantees the member and makes bis 
standing beyond reasonable question. 

But the limits of this association are evident.for only 
the larger and more wealthy merchants are considered 
eligible. The ordinary retail shop keeper with a stock 
of two or three hundred yen would not be allowed to 
join. His financial ability would be considered below 
the mark. His membership would jeopardize the inter¬ 
ests of the wealthier members, for the failure of a single 
man to meet his notes would reflect upon the credit of 
the entire body. The government has given a certain 
amount n.« a fund from which any such dishonored notes 
of members will be paid. Without pretending to any 
special knowledge of finance we cannot help questioning 
the wisdom of this. Unless the government engages to 
supplement this fund from time to time the public must 
consider that the fund is exhaustible, and the question 
arises by what means it can be maintained. If the mer¬ 
chants forming the association should .guarantee to meet 
such losses by assessment on the membership there 
would be a permanent guarantee, but a mere gift from 
the government to start things off is more likely to call 
attention to the unwillingness of the membership to 
cover losses than to inspire confidence in tbc undertak¬ 
ing. However we do not expect the public to raise this 
objection and on the whole the project must be approved 
as a step in the right direction. Wc do not think the 
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credit of the merchants has ever been so iow as to war¬ 
rant the expression of a conviction that ‘'ad epoch mak¬ 
ing start in the circulation of bills will take place in the 
near future.*’ It will do more or less good hut will cause 
no revolution in trade conditions. 

Second, comes the warehouse business. This is no 
more a new departure from recognized custom than is 
the circulation of notes of hand, hut it has been system¬ 
atized and rendered more accessible to the farmers than 
heretofore. During the first two months of the current 
year such warehouses were established in seven places in 
Korea and money to the amount of over 700,000 yen 
was loaned on security of the grain warehoused. In 
Seoul there is a special arrangement and here the amount 
of yen 276,000 has been loaned on go-down receipts. 
There can be no question that this is a good move and 
is calculated to benefit the people. It is a larger applica¬ 
tion of a principle as old as the dynasty. 

Next come the industrial and agricultural banks. 
These are established for the purpose of providing capi¬ 
tal for furthering the interests mentioned in the title. 
Money loaned for this purpose shall lx* used only for spe¬ 
cific purposes, namely cultivation, drainage, irrigation, 
roads, forcsty, seeds, manure, implements, livestock, 
buildings, and other improvements of a direct character. 

We see no difficulty here. Such a plan is calculated 
to be of benefit to the people provided th*» v are in a posi¬ 
tion to take advantage of it. The difficulty lies in an¬ 
other direction. Neither this nor any other improvement 
will be of any use so long as the people arc not secure in 
the possession of their land. Right at this moment we 
are in receipt oi information of the most scandalous 
thefts of land from Koreans by the Japanese. We would 
suggest that every Korean owning land hasten to mort¬ 
gage It iti one of these instit utions for a small sum. not 
because they need the money but ltecausc the transaction 
wjlJ help to protect them from Japanese who art wrest¬ 
ing the land from people without payment. In this way 
some immediate good would conic from the founding of 
these banks. No Japanese would dare steal land that 
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hadbeeen mortgaged to one of these institutions. In this 
way Mr. Megata might do more good than he ever an¬ 
ticipated, and the Korean owner could well afford to pay 
the low rate of interest for the small sum borrowed. We 
take it that the rate of interest will be low. It is a dis¬ 
appointment not to see the rate mentioned in the report 
but we imagine that not more than a possible 10 % per 
annum would be charged. This would be low for Ko¬ 
rea, but being well secured would be ample. We seriously 
suggest that all foreigners in Korea advise their Korean 
friends to immediately mortgage their land to these 
haoksatthe lowest possible figure and cal) the annual in¬ 
terest simply a tax for protection against unscrupulous 
land-grabbers. We think it would be an excellent way 
to save their property from illegal seizure. It would 
give the banks a legal hold upon the property which 
would insure their intervention in case anyone else tried 
to play arty tricks upon it. We cannot believe that these 
hanks would deliberately cheat the people, and such being 
the case a mortgage would be the very best of safe¬ 
guards. We do not think the Koreans need money for 
improving the land. Take the question of manure, where 
would they purchase it ? Every ounce of fertilizer is al¬ 
ready utilized and there is none to buy unless it is im¬ 
ported. The same is true of cattle. As for'agricultural 
implements, the Koreans cannot afford to import them, 
and we doubt whether imported tools would be any bet- 
ler adapted to Korean needs than the native tools are. 
The Traveller through Japan sees the farmer using identi¬ 
cally the same implements that lie did twenty years ago- 

The fifth section dealing with the sending of members 
of the staff of the Industrial Bank of Japan has no special 
significance. They arc simply* to investigate conditions. 

The sixth section dealing with the Bonded Market has 
nothing at all to do with the Korean? but is simply for 
the Japanese enabling them to import various food stuffs 
and pay the duty after they have sold the goods. This 
may or mav not be good finance for Korea whatever it 
mar be for the Japanese merchants. We have never heard 
of such a plan being tried elsewhere. Of course the pres- 
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sure will always be in the direction of lengthening the 
list of tilings that can be imported thus. Two things 
should be watched. (1) whether this rule is made to 
apply only to goods imported from Japan or to imports 
from any country and ( 2 ) whether the tendency will be 
to extend the law to textile fabrics and other things im¬ 
ported from Japan. But as this does not closely affect 
the people it mav he passed by with only a mention. 

Of the supervision of the local revenue we have al¬ 
ready spoken. It is hardly more than hinted at in the 
report and further details must be forthcoming before 
anything definite can be said. 

The eighth heading is New Government Enterprises. 
This has to do with the expenditure of the ten million 
yen that Japan pushed upon this country as a loan at 
six percent, price of issue 90. Korea ought to have got¬ 
ten this loan at a price of one hundred cents on the 
dollar, instead of ninety. Korea was not treated fairly 
in this. The Customs arc good security for such a sum 
as this. But let that pass. The first use to be made of 
the money is to provide water works for Chemulpo. 
This has been commented on before. Unless the Korean 
government is to do this on the distinct understanding 
that it is to be a paying affair it is a great imposition. 
No one supposes that the Koreans on the outlying hills 
will benefit from this water supply. It is almost solely 
for the Japanese residents of that town. Wc see no rea¬ 
son why the Korean government should obligate itself 
in this way. The municipality of Chemulpo ought to 
undertake it themselves. Nothing is said of what the 
government will get back for doing this favor to Chem¬ 
ulpo, and if Chemulpo why not any or all the other open 
ports in Korea ? We see no justice in it from whatever 
point it is viewed. The second obiect is the building of 
somr 32o miles o c roads through the country. Now 
what roads are contemplated? First a road from Gon- 
san to Chiunampo through Pyeng-yang and second be¬ 
tween Taiku and Tang-ii Bay, third a road out of Kun- 
san to Chon-gye and fourth out of Mokpo to Kang-gyu. 
We are unable at jwesent to say whether the Koreans 
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are in special need of rood repairs in these particular 
places more than elsewhere. The question of good roads 
is an urgent one and if the whole 10,000,000 were to be 
honestly expended upon that one object we should be 
able to find little fault with the project. On the theory 
that a littie is better than nothing we cannot but com¬ 
mend the project. But as yet it is all in a promissory 
stage and no actual progress can lx said to have been 
made. 

The ninth section deals with the disposal of the old 
nickel coins. There are ten sections giving in minute 
detail the way the old coins are to be defaced, cat up, 
analyzed, ticketed, labelled, stored and accounted for. 
That has nothing to do with progress in monetary re¬ 
form. Why are we not told what portion of the old 
nickel coins have been called in and how many have been 
whistled for but won't come? Foreigners in Seoul see a 
hundred of the old coins to one of the new. The electric 
railway has not been able to change to the new coinage 
much as they would doubtless like to do so. Korea is 
cursed with a motley combination of coinages and we 
sec no way out of the difficulty. There is no progress 
apparent in the direction of cleaning up the business and 
giving Korea a good monetary system. We very much 
doubt whether the framers of these plans have any better 
notion of what it is all coming to than the public 
do. Everything seems to be drifting. So far as this 
ninth section is concerned it has no bearing on the real 
vital question of a legal tender for Korea. 

The tenth and eleventh sections deal with the exten¬ 
sion of customs grounds and with light bouses. These 
are laudable undertakings mostly in the theoretical 
stage as yet but likely to become tangible facts in the 
near future. 

We search this paper in vain for aoy evidence of the 
definite accomplishment of anything for the betterment of 
the condition of the Korean people. There are plans, pro¬ 
posals, promises, some of which are good and reflect 
credit upon the head that planned and the good will 

But now the important question 
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comes up as to the difficulties to be met with in carrying 
out these plans. Take for instance the agricultural and 
industrial bank9. Some, probably much, of the ten 
millions go to finance these banks. Will this money 
which the Korean government has borrowed at a high 
rate of interest be loaned to its own people or to Japan¬ 
ese mostly? Hero we sec grave possibilities of wrong. 
We know that thousands of Japanese are swarming into 
this country seeking land, and with land they must have 
cattle,implements, houses, seed, etc., etc. Are we unchar¬ 
itable therefore in fearing that the Korean government 
has been pushed to borrow money with which to set up 
Japanese immigrants in agricultural and industrial 
business in Korea ? We do not say that Mr. Megata 
has this in mind. On the contrary we believe he has a 
certain degree of sympathy for the Korean people, but 
judging from the way Japan is encouraging the immigra¬ 
tion of her citizens into Korea and the extremes to which 
her officials go in protecting their people even from the 
consequences ol indirection and eren crime we are lorccd 
to the conviction that in spite of any good intentions on 
the part of a few of the more intelligent and sympa¬ 
thetic Japanese, if there is any money to be borrowed 
cheaply for agricultrual or industrial work the Japanese 
will get the lion’s share ot it. In this prospectus, for that 
is what the report amounts To, we see no definite 
guarantee that the interests ol the Korean people will 
be upheld, that they will b; protected in the possession 
of their property, that taxation shall be made fair and 
e<i\*able, that money borrowed bj' Korea shall be U'C.l 
•solely in the interests of Korea and the Korean people. 


Prince; Eui-wha. 

AX APPEAL. 

There are probably a good number of our readers 
who would like to know something more about the per¬ 
sonality of this young prince whose name is so often De- 
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fore the public. His title has lately been-changed to Eui- 
chiti but people have known him so long by the other 
name that we retain it :n the title of this brief review of 
his life. 

Prince Kui-wtm is the 50n of the Emperor of Korea 
by a palace woman or na;n named Chang. He was born 
in 1S77. When the Queen learned ofit she was violently 
disturbed and sent lor the woman and questioned her. 
The latter dill not attempt to conceal the facts and from 
that hour she was a doomed woman. It is more than 
probable that the King would have liked to protect her 
but the family of the Queen was so powerful at the time 
that this was very difficult. She died of poison and the 
little child was left in the care of her brother who lived 
not far from the palace. A proposal to extirpate the 
whole family of the woman was frustrated onlv bv the 

• w w 

personal intervention of the Tai-vven-kun and other of¬ 
ficials. From that time on there were no more attempts 
to put the young priuce out of the way. He played 
about in tiie streets with other children. When he was 
seven years old his uncle procured some fine ginseng 
which he administered in the usual form, a decoction, and 
they say that it made the boy very strong and well and 
that it gave him a distinguished look. We may well 
doubt whether the ginseng was wholly the cause of this 
but the fact remains that be did grow strong and well. 

If the Koreans think the ginseng did it, the mistake is a 
harmless one. 

One day when he was about ten years old his vnele 
came in and playfully took the boy by the wrist. The 
latter gravely remarked "You must never touch me like 
that again. You know my origin and anyone who in¬ 
dulges in familiarities of that kind is sure to get into , 
serious trouble/' The uncle was somewhat astonished ’ 
but took care to heed the injunction. The uncle was, of _ 
course, of humble origin, for all palace women are drawn f 
from the bumbler wrdks of life. It was not until his 
thirteenth year that he was introduced into the palace. 
The Crown Prince was three \-ears his senior, and when 
it came time to eat, the Queen suggested that the two 
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boys sit at t lie same ruble; but the lb lie Prince Eni-whn, 
who had probably been carefully instructed, bowed to 
her and said "I cannot sit at the same table with him.” 
The Quccg asked why and he replied that the other boy 
would one da}- Ik: his sovereign and it would not be lil¬ 
ting for him to sit at meat with iiis future King and he 
suggested that another small table be provided. Tne 
Queen was highly pleased at this sagacious remark on 
the part of the little fellow and is said to have remarked 
that he had a lot of srusc. Jt was noticed that the boy 
bore a resemblance to his royal lather in certain features, 
especially the nose. 

He was married in 1893 in his seventeenth year to a 
member of the Kim family. At that time his royal blood 
was more fully recognized ami he was given a heparaxe 
palace to live in. It was situated in Sa-dotig not lar 
from the Tai-won-kun’s former residence. 

It was in l£9fi, some months before the assassina¬ 
tion of the Queen by the Japanese, that the young man 
was sent abroad to study. He went first to japan but. 
heforr long he passed over to the United States, where he 
seems to have enjoyed himself to the full, picking up the 
language with fair facility though he did not settle down 
to serious work in any one institution for any consider¬ 
able length of time. This ofcourse was unfortunate but 
at. the sane time hr naturally picked up a large amount 
of information and came it: touch with the life of the 
West. Many stones have been told about his American 
experiences and it would be most interesting to hear Ins 
Own account of his impressions of our more elaborate 
civilisation. He was naturally brought into contact 
with many of the temptations which wait upon leisure 
nnd a competence. It is said he became acquainted, in a 
very innocent way to be a ure, with the stock brokers 
and played with the''ticker,” in which game he would 
be the first to confess that he became wiser if not richer. 
Some absurd stories were circulated in the sensational 
papers of the AmeriL’an metropolis. In 1898 the writer 
was in New York and at each of the stations of the ele¬ 
vated railway were daring posters bearing the la-gatk or 
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circular emblem with the blue and red convolutions seen 
on the Korean dag and the announcement was made 
that in the next Sunday's issue of a certain yellow journ- 
al of that town there would be a full account of how the 
Prince was trying to decide in his mind between the 
crown of Korea and the hand of a certain bewitching 
milliner who had captivated his fancy. Happening to be 
down town that day we interviewed the editor and told 
him that in the first place there was a Crown Prince 
whose succession to the crown was entirely unquestion¬ 
ed, and in the second place that the Prince was already 
married, and that for these reasons the story they were 
about to foist on a credulous public was absurd and false. 
The editor smiled and shrugged his shoulders. It made 
no difference, as the material was all prepared and ready 
for the press. We had not expected any other reply but 
simply wanted to see how an editor would look when 
confronted with evidence of the falsity of a yellow jounal 
story before it appeared. We found out to our entire 
satisfaction. 

Prince Eui-wha returned as far as Japan in 1904 and 
stayed two years, during which time he was continually 
with the Japanese and doubtless added much to his 
previous knowledge of the language. He has recently re¬ 
turned to Korea. The fears that havr been -expressed by 
the people that his coming covered some ulterior design 
on the part of the Japanese is probably without founda¬ 
tion for however much the Japanese may humiliate His 
Majesty he has their definite promise that the safety of 
the reigning house shall be preserved. 

This young Prince, now thirt}- years old and pos¬ 
sessed of a wealth of experience and observation enjoyed 
by few in his station, is in a position to do much for the 
Korean people. If he should become thoroughly aware 
of the condition of the Koreans and the treatment they 
arc receiving at the bands of thr Japanese and should 
turn his attention to .the important work of bettering 
their condition he might easily make representations to 
the Japanese in high authority which would receive at¬ 
tention. What Korea needs todav is an advocate from 
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among her ovra people—a mao deeply sensible of thenceds 
of the nation and intimate enough with the Japanese to 
be able to approach them as no outsider could do/ Those 
of us who arc pounding away at the bolted doors of 
American and European sympathy are called conspira¬ 
tors. intriguers, charlatans, obstructionists, and many 
people doubtless believe these words describe us, tut 
with him it is different. He is in close touch with the 
Japanese, is presumably more or kss in their confidence 
and has opportumtes which no other man has to make 
the needed appeal to the better, the higher feelings of 
those Japanese who hold Korea in the hollow of their 
hand. We appeal to him in the name of patriotism, of 
honor, of common humanity to espouse the cause of his 
country, of his nation whose life is threatened, to throw 
himself body arid soul into the noble task of preserving 
the identity of Korea as a nation; not by separating him¬ 
self from his Japanese patrons and taking on antagonis¬ 
tic attitude, but by a serious and earnest presentation 
of the facts as they r eally exist and an appeal to the 
honor of the Japanese nation, ar. honor which isengaged 
by the most solemn promises to the preservation of the 
welfare of this people. What can he hope to win by sit¬ 
ting silently by and letting his own people become aliens 
in their own iand ? Jf they go down, he goes down with 
them. If their name is lost, his is lost. The title of a 
prince borrows its meaning from the felicity of the people 
who confer it. It is a reflected glory and can survive the 
nation's death only by recording on the page of history a 
ringing protest against the setting of the sun which gave 
i J c birth. Why is it that as moss creeps up the monu¬ 
ment which marks the grave of Poland it dare not cover r 
and obliterate the name of Kosciusko? Whv is it that as 
Nemesis plucks at the names of Rome's later nobility she 
dare not touch one letter of the word Ricnzi ? It is in 
either ease because the passion ofbis love for his native 
land saw, over and beyond its weaknesses and faults, the 
glorious future of which its better qualities gave pro¬ 
mise, and even life itself was too small an offering to lay 
upon the altar. 
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Prince Kui-wha is not asked to take the sword like 
Kosciusko or mount the rostrum like Rienzi, but the 
united voice of his people, the better instincts of bis 
nature, the peril which overshadows his native land, all 
cry out to him to make use of the opportunity which 
providence has put in bis hands of appealing to the mas¬ 
ters of Korea. 


Japan in North-east Korea. 

It is our duty to call the attention of the public to a 
serious case* ol intcricriincc with the rights of foreigners 
in the town of Ham-hcung in north-east Korea. We hart 
beard something about the ease by ordinary rumor but 
have now been able to verify the information from or¬ 
iginal sources. Rev. D. M. McRae is a missionary con¬ 
nected with the Canadian Presbj’terian Missiou. He has 
lived in that section formally v-ars and has had a suc¬ 
cessful career as a missionary- He is well lenown to the 
whole foreign population of Korea and bears an un¬ 
blemished reputation for probity. Mow hereare the facts 
in brief. Mr. McRae purchased land in Ham-heung for a 
mission station. The transaction was entirely legal, the 
deeds were authentic end the property was indubitably 
his, or the Mission’s. The Japanese military people in 
that town seem to have looked with envious eyes upon 
this property for some time. It was evident that they 
hated the presence of a foreigner there. . Once jo conver¬ 
sation with the Japanese he said that he had a legal 
right to reside in Ilam-heung but they demurred acid 
took the ground that he had no such right. One day he 
discovered that part of the mission property had been 
enclosed by stakes driven by the Japanese military au¬ 
thorities. Without attempting to remove them himself 
he represented the case to the authorities on at least two 
occasions and asked that^the stakes be removed. Noth¬ 
ing was done about it and after a while he removed 
them himself. This aroused the intense anger of the Jap- 
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anese military people and it was not long before this 
took definite lorm.- So long as there were two foreigners 
on the conpound the Japanese made no trouble but one 
ua> one of the British citizens had to leave the city for 
a few days and on the very nest day sis Japanese sol¬ 
diers entered the compound and attached Mr. McRae. He 
got his back to a wall and received the whole six. As 
last as they threw themselves upon him he threw them 
off to right and left. What they wanted to do is not 
clearly apparent for they did not shoot at h:m or use 
their bayonets. It seems as if they wanted to give him 
a good drubbing with their fists. Finding at last that 
they could not down him their rage was so great that 
one of them took his gun and reversing it lunged at Mr. 
.McRae with the butt of the weapon, dealing a heavy 
blow on the thigh. This did not cripple him and he still 
stood on guard. They finally gave up the struggle and 
left the place. They seem determined to persecute him 
until he is driven out of the town. The residence of for¬ 
eigners anywhere in the interior is very distasteful to the 
Japanese for they know that the foreigner observes their 
brutal treatment of the Koreans and is more than likely 
to report it. The things that have occurred in the north- 
cast are fairly heartrending. But when it comes to at¬ 
tacking the person of a British or an American citizen on 
his own property and attempting to beat him for pro¬ 
tecting his own land from encroachment it is high time 
the authorities in England and America become awake 
to -the facts and decide the question whether the flag 
means anything and whether the proud boast that Eng¬ 
land or America will protect their citizens in their man¬ 
ifest rights is a living principle or an exploded fallacy. 

A short time ago Japanese soldiers were seen robbing 
the garden of an American at Pyeng-vang. The Japanese 
authorities had given notice that if any irregularities oc¬ 
curred the matter should be reported. Two or three 
Americans followed the Japanese thieves to their quar¬ 
ters and asked the name of the superior officer and the 
number of the regiment or company. This precipitated 
such a disturbance that the Americans feared an attack 
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and reti/ed to their homes. That evening, as one of the 
Americans returned to his home he found a Japanese cap¬ 
tain or other officer sitting in the drawingroom iti an 
easy chair with his feet in another chair smoking a 
cigarette. He declined to move but began talking violent¬ 
ly in Japanese and demanding, as was learned afterward, 
why the Americans had made inquiries at his headquar¬ 
ters. Two other American gentlemen came in and the 
Japanese was told that this was not the time or place to 
discuss anything and he was asked to remove. This he 
refused to do and went on bawling out his complaints. 
The Americans simply refused to listen or have anything 
do with him. The gentleman who owned the house re¬ 
moved to fttjother American's residence with his wife and 
spent the night, leaving the Japanese officer in sole con¬ 
trol. He stayed until one o’clock in the morning and 
then was seen to leave, but before he had gone more than 
a few rods from the house he was joined by a number of 
Japanese soldiers who had hidden in the vicinity. It 
was perfectly plain that ii the Americans had attempted 
to put the Japanese out by force there would have been 
a fatal affray. Apparently this was just what the officer 
wanted but he was frustrated by the unwillingness of 
the American* to assert their rights. 

The whole matter was reported to the.army head¬ 
quarters the next day and the authorities expressed re¬ 
gret at the occurrence and said that the officer would be 
subjected to nine days imprisonment. He was not com¬ 
pelled to go and apologize to the people he had grossly 
insulted and whose bouse he had illegally seized. Nor 
does any one know whether the punishment was really s 

inflicted. In am civilized country such an offence would 
• “ 

inevitably result in degradation to the ranks. This sort 
of thing is just what was sure to come and the ball is 
now open. What American or British citizen will be the 
next to suffer such attack ? What these foreign residents 
of Korea want to know is to what extent their rights 
are to be respected by the Japanese and to what degree 
they can depend upon the protection of their respective 
flags. The situation is a delicate one and a new one- 
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Action on the part of Great Britain in defending a citizen 
from outrageous treatment can only have the effect of 
bringing the facts before the public, and once these facts 
are known the reputation of Japan will suffer a severe 

blow. The result of such action will tic oi international 

significance but we believe the time will come and short¬ 
ly too, when those who stand back of the British and 
Americans in the interior of Korea will be compelled to 
force the matter on the attention of the world and inves¬ 
tigation will be in order. Nothing can now help the Ko¬ 
rean people short of such investigation. The sooner it 
comes the better. 


Japanese Immigration. 

» 

The question of Japanese immigration into Korea is 
manifestly of the very first importance to this people. 
This is why it has been receiving such attention in the 
press of late. It is not a simple problem of addition, for 
many factors come in which demand attention ; some of 
them being rat he- unique. We would like to discuss the 
problem from • entirely dispassionate standpoint, re¬ 
cognizing tht tii.;i:uilics under which Japan labors os 

well as the dangers which threaten the Korean people. 
Let us first look at. it from the standpoint of the Japan¬ 
ese government. 

The Japanese people have just come out of a desper¬ 
ate struggle with Russia. We say desperate because 
though )the victory seems to have been a foregone con¬ 
clusion it terminated at a point where each contestant 
was almost at the last gasp, Japan financially and Rus¬ 
sia because of internal disaffection, Japan came out of 
the struggle with colors flying, with enormous prestige 
bnt with a debt which, considering the size of the nation 
and the resources of the country, is probably unprece¬ 
dented. She came out of the struggle with the military 
and naval elements fiercely resentful of the terms of peace 
and the people wounded in their vanity aud siding with 
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the fighting element in their unreasonable denunciation 
of the diplomatic solution of the war, a solution made 
imperative by the utter lack of means to prolong the 
struggle. 

It has l»een intimated (anil it comes from Japanese 
sources) that at the time of the signing of the treaty at 
Portsmouth President Koosevelt promised that if the 
treaty were signed the United States would put no 
obstacles in the way of Japanese ambition in Korea. 
This may not have been the wording of the promise but 
such seems to have been its general tenor. We have no 
need to comment here upon the moral quality of this act 
at a time when Korea and America were in full treaty re¬ 
lations with each other. The fact remains and it is this 
fact which explains the immediate removal of the Ameri¬ 
can Legation from Seoul as soon as the usurpation of 
last November had been consummated. This seizure of 
Korea was practically one of the spoils of war and while 
it was not effected soon enough to assuage the anger of 
the Japanese people it was an assetwith which the Jap¬ 
anese government was prepared to console them gradu¬ 
ally. ’ 

That government was confronted with the necessity 
of pacifying the people and at the same time of inducing 
them to pay out fin enormous sum of money ^to meet the 
payments of interest on the war debt: Here Korea lay, 
possessed of large wealth in agriculture, forestry, fisher, 
ies and mines. Some of these resources were already 
highly developed and some were hardly developed at all. 
For every dollar’s worth of these assets that Japan eouid 
put into the hands of Japanese the Japanese government 
stood to receive in the long run. If Japanese, leaving 
comparatively restricted sources of wealth in Japan, 
could come into Korea and get into their own hands the 
wealth producing resources of the peninsula there would 
be an inevitable expansion of the field from which Japan 
could look for revenue to meet her enormous load of 
debt. 

• But this was a field from which the harvestcould not 
be immediately reaped. It must be sown before it could 
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He harvested. Japanese must.come into Korea and seize 
all points of vantage commercially and industrially and 
prepare the way for their own future taxation. Rail¬ 
roads must be built, harbors must be improved, and 
many other things must be done to open the way to the 
iieart of Korea’s wealth. 

But there is one important step that still remains to 
betaken. These Japanese cannot be taxed for Japan’s 
benefit until Korea becomes a province of Japan or in 
other words until another definite promise of Japan lias 
been broken. In the capacity of a mere protector Japan 
cannot hope to see the Japanese in Korea paying taxes to 
the Japanese exchequer, lthasbeenall outlnysofar. The 
seed has been sown. The time will come soon when the 
harvest will begin. At present the Korean government 
claims all taxes paid bv Japanese whether in the indirect 
form of customs duties or in the direct form of land tax. 

As soon as victory began to perch on Japan’s ban¬ 
ners the Japanese people began swarming into Ko¬ 
rea until today there are a little less than 100,000 of 
them here. Many if not most of these peole were small 
shop keepers in Japan and at any rate each one of them 
paid taxes in some form to the Japanese government. 
By coming to Korea they accomplished two things. 
They escaped taxation and they found a larger field of 
activity. On what possible theory would the Japanese 
government allow such an enormous exodus of taxable- 
citizens if there was to be no eventual return. The ad¬ 
vance in industrial enterprise ought easily, to absorb all 
unemployed labor in Japan. An industrial country can¬ 
not afford to lose its laborers in this wav unless there is 
something better coming. The plaint of the Japanese 
authorities, therefore, that they could not prevent the 
liood of immigation into Korea seems to be a mere ruse 
to cover the fact that such immigration w'as just what 
was desired in order to accomplish a definite result in the 
future; for no one for a moment believes that Japan 
could not have curtailed the immigration with ease if it 
had been so disposed. 

But let us look at the matter from a different stand- 
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point. No one now* denies that Korea is heavily popu¬ 
lated. Even the Yorodzu a Japanese paper concedes this. 
There are certain parts of Japan that are almost as thin¬ 
ly populated as the most mountainous and inaccessible 
parts oi Korea. People cannot live where there is noth¬ 
ing to live on. Population will always mass itself near 
the sources of supply. .No argument is needed to prove 
that the most productive portions of Korea today sup¬ 
port the densest population. If we look at the establish¬ 
ed facts concerning what we may call agricultural im¬ 
migration in other countries we see that the immigrants 
take up soil that is for the most part as yet lying fallow. 
This is true in America, Canada and Argentina and it 
constitutes a definite advance in the development of in¬ 
dustry; but is Ibis natural law being carried out in 
Korea ? The facts do not indicate so. The Japanese are 
demanding and are getting the very best land here and 
their methods are such chat no unprejudiced mind can 
condone them. The same is true of the forests, of the 
fisheries, of the salt works. The methods by which the 
natives of Quclpart have been deprived of one of their 
main sources of livelihood are enough to make just men 
blush for the people who adopt them. Where arc the 
people of Quelpart to go to obtain the means of susten¬ 
ance ? Who has compensated them or proposes to com¬ 
pensate them for the seizure of their seaweed business? 
It lias been made a monopoly of the Japanese and hence¬ 
forth though some Koreans may be used as common la¬ 
borers the profits of the business will go into Japanese 
pockets. We have elsewhere shown from eyewitnesses 
that the Japanese are clearing the north of timber in the 
Yalu region, even private grave sites being plnndered of 
trees to feed the insatiable rapacity of the Japanese. We 
have been lately importuned for help by Koreans whose 
broad rice lands have been seized by Japanese. 'These 
Koreans hold the deeds to the property. The prefect of 
the district, the governor of the province and the Home 
Department in Seoul have all recognized officially the 
legal ownership and yet Lhc owner cannot secure posses¬ 
sion. The charge is a multiple one. 
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(1) The Japanese take spurious, forged deeds of 
land and seize it, leaving the Korean to litigate for his 
rights. The Japanese does not prove his claim and have 
the occupant dispossessed by process of law but be seizes 
the land by force and throws the burden of proof on the 
Korean owner. 

(2) The Korean is not given the proper facilities for 
making good his claim and getting back bis property. 
The Japanese lo:a! authorities are almost inaccessible to 
the Korean plaintiff. The Korean officials know they 
hold their positions by the favor of the Japanese and 
they are therefore slow to help the Korean plaintiff bring 
to the notice of Japanese authorities facts that must be 
distasteful. 

(3) So adequate measures have been taken to con¬ 
trol the Japanese resident in the interior. The Koreans 
are still being browbeaten and treated in the most con¬ 
temptuous manner by Japanese without hope of redress. 

(4) The appropriation of lard for “Imperial pas¬ 
tures’' has never been explained. Rich farm land twenty 
miles long by ten wide are being taken from the people 
to make pastures or to cover some scheme whereby the 
value of the land can be diverted from the actual owners 
iuto the pockets of others. 

We think every one of these charges can be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt and we submit that this form 
of immigration is not such as the civilized world rec¬ 
ognizes as legal. 

A perusal of some of the arguments advanced by 
Japanese periodicals in favor of Japanese immigration 
is likely to open the eyes of the reader. One paper says 
that seven million Japanese could be easily accommodat¬ 
ed in Korea without displacing the Koreans, and it de¬ 
mands that the Korean ppninsula,smaller than the state 
of Kansas but with a population of at least 10,000,000, 
should receive annually nearly half as many immigrants 
as pour into the United States. 

Another paper says that in the 10.000,000 Korean 
population there is not an aggregate of 500,000 able- 
bodied workmen. It estimates four Koreans to be 
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equivalent to one Japanese workman. There is nothing 
to say to this except that it is ridiculously false. Those 
who know the Korean farmer and how he works would 
not for a moment endorse this estimate. The Korean 
farmer is as hard working a man as the Japanese farmer, 
and those who know will say that with all his better 
protection against fleecing officials the Japanese could 
not get a tithe more out of a piece of land than the Ko¬ 
rean can. 

The pica for heavy Japanese immigration carries with 
it the demand for the annexation of Korea to Japan. Ko 
one supposes that two or three million Japanese in Ko¬ 
rea would live under a Korean administration or pay 
taxes to the Korean Government. Such immigration pre- 
supp uses'the entire seizure of Korea by Japan, the end of 
the dynasty, the breaking of all pledges which Japan has 
given. Is the civilized world prepared for such an ending 
to the drama? Will China look upon it as a recom¬ 
mendation of Japan ir the work of opening the .Middle 
Kingdom or will it bring the conviction which is now in 
embryo that Japan aims at the seizure/Ol the Dragon 
Throne as well? 


Editorial Comment. 

Tiie Japan Mail, utterly unable to meet our statement 
of fact and equally unable to understand how a man can 
have honest convictions and stand up for them even 
against his own personal interests, lets itself go in a 
tirade of abuse which ends with the courteous sugges¬ 
tion that the editor of the Review has hung himself 
with his own halter. We enjoy such ebullitions of wit. 
Their sparkle and cf.brvescencc fill the empty void where 
argument is lacking. The question remains whether our 
main proposition was true or not. This the Mail nor 
any one else has been able to gainsay. The fact that one 
witness or set of witnesses saw one kind of torture and 
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another set saw another kind would hardly seem to the 
legal mind a proper proof that neither existed. But so 
it seems to the Mail. What astonishes us most of all is 
the unwillingness of certain people to know the truth 
about the situation. A short lime ago we met a person 
living in the East and in the course of conversation wo 
had occasion to criticize the official acts of a certain emi¬ 
nent man in America. Our only criticism was’an implied 
one for we gave only a straightforward narrative of 
events; but that person raised hands of horror and said 
they would hear nothing against that official; even il it 
was true they would not hear it. That individual had 
idealized the official in his mind—had formed a sort o! 
idol of him and facts could have nothing to do with the 
matter. If the image had feet of clay, that individual 
did not want to know it. 

Ignorance, honest ignorance is a thing to be pitied 
and, so far as possible, remedied, but. wilful ignoronet, 
the kind that hates to be enlightened is to be condemned. 
There arc no people in the world who enjoy being fooleil 
less than the Englishman or American. He hates it so 
desperately that it sometimes takes a long time to make 
him see that he has Vr-co used as a cat’s-paw. lie 
fights against such a revelation, for his self-esteem and 
his self-respect both suiter if he has to acknowledge 
his blunder. Anc yet beneath it all there is an abiding 
love of the truth. The Anglo-Saxon finds himself sooner 
or later; and when the fact begins to dawn upon him 
that he has been hoodwinked, that things are not «as 
they have been represented, that the goods are not up to 
sample, his indignation is in direct ratio to his former 
stubborn adherence to the fallacy. 

It is this faith in the ultimate fair-mindedness of the 
Anglo-Saxon that makes us smile at the rancorous at¬ 
tacks of men who have no desire to learn the facts but 
whoee position can be maintained only by keeping the 
bandage on their own eyes and on the eyes nf the world. 

"We do not want the public to accept these statements 
of fact on our own authority; we want them to come 
&na see for themselves. We rejoice at the sight of every 
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foreign traveller who comes to Korea. The chances are 
ninetv-nine to one that he is an honest man and that for 
him facts arc facts irrespective of theories and precon¬ 
ceptions. During the last four months we have seen 
something less than a score of foreign tra-rellerR iti Kn- 
rWl and wbal they have seen and heard and learned here 
has impressed them mightily. Does the editor of the 
Japan Mail want foreigners to come here and examine 
critically the brand of protection which Japan is giving 
Korea or docs the Japanese administration want it ? We 
trow not. Every foreigner in the interior of Korea is a 
thorn in Japan's side to-day. Mo one knows it better than 
these foreigners themselves. They have had occnlar and 
physical demonstration of the fact. Time was when any 

foreign gentlewoman could travel in an open chair alone 
from one end of Korea to the other without fear of in¬ 
sult. Is it true today? Ask foreign ladies who have 
travelled here, even with escort, and see what they say. 
The man who would allow his wife or sister to travel 
twenty miles from Seoul in anv direction without escort 
ought to be ostracized from decent society. The railway 
trains must excepted from this, as they arc public 
conveyances and are under strict surveillance. 

We repent that our one and sole desire for the Korean 
people today is that the world might know .all the facts 
of the case. On that platform we will stand to the end. 
If any one challenges our statement of the facts we only 
answer "come and see for yourself.” Dr. Howard Agnew 
Johnston, an American of national reputation, has just 
been in Korea. Ask him wkai he found. Bishop Candler 
has been here. He is an observant man, but is rot at 
all interested in politics. Ask him what he saw, from 
the merely humanitarian standpoint. 

The Japan Hnaid strikes the proper note when it sajB 
“Evidently these long established rights of the Koreans 
cannot be put aside as easily as in the case of a savage 
race.” But this is precisely the attitude of the Japanese 
people in Korea. In spite of rights that are certuries 
old Koreans arc tjeing treated precisely as the Ainus or 
Formosans would be treated if tliev were here. 
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The Times of London says Korea must nor be treated 
as conquered territory. The intelligent press of the w orld 
agrees in this but when facts are presented to show that 
this is precisely the condition of things in Korea today 
the people who present those facts and who earnestly 
ask that they be verified and corroborated by those who 
shall come here and investigate are called rascals and 
conspirators. The Times warns Japan that the treat¬ 
ment of Korea as conquered territory' will alienate the 
good will of the world but at the same time depends for 
its information about the peninsula upon its Pelting and 
its Tokyo correspondents, one of whom has never been in 
Korea and knows nothing about conditions here ex¬ 
cept by hearsay. In a recent letter to the Times the 
Tokyo correspondent says that the “fl-chin society takes 
liberal progress for its motto.’' He says there was no 
coercion practiced in the signature of the socalled treaty 
of last November. He says the Emperor of Korea was 
on assenting party. None of these statements will bear 
scrutiny and yet one of the leading journals of the world 
prints them as solemn fact. 

The wilful blindness of this correspondent is nowhere 
better shown than in his calling us ‘‘western theorists.” 
for we suppose we have the honor of being included in 
what he calls “a small body of occidentals—especially 
American citizens—who preach to Korea the creed of 
national independence.” • We would refer him to our 
columns to sec whether we have theorized or whether we 
have brought together such an array of facts that he 
cannot meet them hut car. only hide behind a barricade 
of •ritujieration. As for preaching independence, otir 
columns show that we have always held that Korea 
should have a strong hand upon her for a time. We be¬ 
lieved for a long time that that hand should be Japan's 
but we have been compelled reluctantly to change our 
mind. In this we are in the same boat with almost every 
American citizen in Korea as well as with many British 
citizens. We fully believe that tbe most promising days 
that modern Korea nas seen were in 2897 when Sir J. 
McLeavv Brown was in partial control of the finances 
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of the country. She will never see the same hopeful con¬ 
ditions under Japanese rale. 

There arc some fine qualities in the Japanese. They 
have a restless energy, a scorn of obstacles, a boldness 
of initiative which all must admire, and none more than 
ourselves. That Japanese merchants are establishing 
themselves in European Russia nt this moment is well 
nigh astounding. Their abounding faith in their own 
capacity for achievement and their contempt of tradi¬ 
tional limitations are simply superb. That their methods 
savor of MachiavtrJli and TalFyrand is no impeachment 
of their sagacity whatever it may argue as to their 
morality. That as a nation they arc almost wholly lack¬ 
ing in sympathy and in a just appreciation of the rights 
and interests of other people only brings out in sharper 
relief the brilliancy of their acquisitive faculty. They are 
a people that have acquired the implements of modem 
civilization without being hampered with any of those 
altruistic notions that the public conscience so often in¬ 
terposes between the Anglo-Saxon find a ruthless pursuit 
of selfish gain. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of the saying 
that history repeats itself than the striking similarity be¬ 
tween Japan's present actions and the spirit which 
dominated France just one hundred years ago when she 
was under the spell of the first Napoleon. He did great 
things for education, for law, for civic efficiency—things 
which by themselves were calculated to seat him in the 
hall of fame beside Lycurgus, Justinian and Alfred the 
Great but his vaulting ambition so far overleaped the 
bounds of his legitimate sphere that ht became a univer¬ 
sal menace and it took the combined power of thrccking- 
doms to re-establish the equilibrium of Europe. In some 
such way Japan has shown herself capable of great 
things in the path of self-improvement, has made herself 
something of an object lesson to all Asiatic peoples: hut 
there are distinct signs today that she has also imbibed 
rather too freely of the Napoleonic nectar and we doubt 
not that if she goes on unchecked she will Rome day meet 
her Wellington and her Waterloo. 
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A recent visit to the city of r Pyeng-yang has resulted 
i;i a number of curious discoveries in regard to the situa¬ 
tion in the north. The hrst is the dual government of 
the Japanese. There is a local Japanese Resident in that 
city but when cases of injustice and oppression on the 
part of the Japanese military people are brought to his 
attention he disclaims any power to interfere. He has 
nothing to do with the military and the two arms of the 
Japanese occupancy work not only independently of each 
other but in many instances at cross purposes. 

There is one fact so abhorrent to the mind, so darn 
aging to the good name of Japan that it is with great re¬ 
luctance that we mention it, and yet it is so fully proved 
both, by foreign and native witnesses that it is beyond 
dispute. In a certain town in Korea the military quar¬ 
tered soldiers in some Korean bouses and in others Jap¬ 
anese prostitutes. In a number of instances Korean 
Christians were compelled to give up part of tbeir houses 
to these prostitutes who carried on their nefarious busi¬ 
ness on the premises. We made careful inquiries about 
this unspeakable outrage on decency and the fact was 
verified in the most positive manner. Every Christian 
man whose house was thus invaded was tolu by the 
church authorities that if he could not get rid of the hor¬ 
ror he must leave his house, desert it and seek a lodging 
somewhere else. It was impossible that a Christian 
family should continue to live in such surroundings. We 

would like to ask what the civilized world would sav it 

• 

it were fully aware of this proven fact. Wbal would the 
churches of America and England say ? What, indeed, 
would any erne say. whether he be a churchman or not ? 

It gives us no pleasure to place before the public eye 
such a revolting picture. It is a gritr. necessity, a duty 
which if unperformed would make us accessory to the 
crime. The only way to stop such practices is to Jet the 
light of general knowledge in upon them, place them be¬ 
fore the world and ask it to pass judgment upon a civili¬ 
zation which leaves it possible for *nen in authority to 
perpetrate such an outrage as this All through the 
north both on the east side and on the west these aband¬ 
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oneil women are debauching the Korean youth. They 
sell themselves at a 7>rice within the reach even of the 
poor and create a condition of society unknown inall the 
history of the land Korea is low enough, God knows, 
bui this sort of tiling oversteps all former bounds and 
leaves the observer simply stupefied. We hardly think 
we will here be charged, as we sometimes have beeu, with 
a shallow sentimentalism. Put yourself in the place of 
the Korean who sees his house turned into a brothel and 
imagine.how you would feci. We would like to see how 
the Japan M.ni or any other supporter ol the Japanese 
policy in Korea would comment on this condition of 
things. They doubtless will maintain discreet silence as 
they did about the opium atrocities which we opened up 
iu a recent number. Since then we have learned that 
one Japanese vendor of morphine was caught in the act 
o< selling to a Korean; the local authorities were notified 
but instead, of treating the culprit as he would be 
treated in Japan they inflicted no punishment whatever, 
on the ground that the man "promises not to do it 
again." 4 

We lay these facts before the public in the full belief 
that thinking men, far sighted men, will be roused to the 
significance* of parsing events which from their very 
proximity fail to engage the attention, as more Temote 
occurrences do. 


News Calendar. 


The niontb of September saw Seoul filled with foreigners, mostly 
riibsiuuaritb, whu bad come from various; part* of the country to attend 
the auiuinl session* of Iheii vaiiotiN tuitions. First cauic the week of 
Bible L'oiderem'c which was frequently* addressed by Kcv. Howard 
Agnew joliustou, T>. I) of New York, His description of recent re¬ 
ligions moTcmcnts in Wales. India and China were deeply interesting 
This whs followed by the General Council of all protestant missions ic 
Korea. The various form* of union work were discussed and progress 
was made along the lino of saving of time and Ja»>or. The union move- 
memisictllmg down into what may bt called its permanent form 
and thcie cat: be no ^utbtioa of it b great value. This was followed by 
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the Cocndl of ■*; e*bjlerian Mrawma which wm folly attended and 
which settled some important question* and advanced others toward 
settlement. TheD came the Annoa! Meeting of the Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion North where it was demonstrated that unprecedented advance wai 
triade during the year, many of the stations doubling the number of 
adherents. Incidentally we note the unanimout action taken by thr 
mission, wiping from the minutes all mention of the action taken in 
1935 ;n regard to Dr. Irvin of Fusao and thus doing justice to a mac 
whom all his acquaintances honor. 

The Korean government has adopted the policy of putting a Japan¬ 
ese at the head of every common school or other school in Korea. A 
beginning is ruadc by employing twenty Japanese. These men cannot 
speak Korean and Japanese text books will be u*ed. Tt is not difficult 
to imagine the degree of enthusiasm with which Korean boys will 
attend such schools. There ate plenty of Koreans capable of teaching 
these schools and willing to do so at s fraction of what Japanese would 
require 

The Koreans in the aontl part of Seoul have organized a society 
called the Tai-long-boi the avrved object of which is to secure the res¬ 
titution of Korean autonomy. The Residency General is said to be 
encouraging it. 

Seoul bu lately been the scene of a most di ‘graceful quarrel. 
You WUn-gu a henchman of Yi Cbi-yimg was appointed prelect ol 
Tor.gnai but before he went to his post be accord Song Hon-inyung. 
a captain attached to Yi Keun-iak, of haring formed a plot to murder 
Y’i Kcub-tak. The charge was made before the police tuperittendeui 
and he said ib*l il it could not be p-r» 7 ed thc.t Song had plotted to |< il; 
Y*i Keuu-tak. h; himsslf. Y*uu Wun ju, would be willing to suffer the 
penalty of znrrder. The police arrested Song and put him lo the tor¬ 
ture but n(‘ evidence was forthcoming uor conid anyone else bring 
proof to bear. Song was therefore released and he went to the bouse 
of Yon CVun-gu his accuser and demanded reparation for the suffering 
and'je disgrace that had been inflicted and demanded that Y'un keep 
lm. promise and sutler the nenalty of murder. Yuu was not eager to 
accept this charming proposition DOT would be do anything tc 
straighten out tbc matter. Thereupon Captain Song pitched into him 
in tue genuine Greek and Roman method hut totally oblivions of the 
Marquis of Qoeeosbury rales, and in the scuffle that followed the ac¬ 
cuser* leg wa* broken. Capta-n Sou;- came away with some degree of 
utiifacli n n. He knew that be could not have secured the arrest of h-s 
slanderer because of the influence cf Y'j Chi youg Lnt he could give 
him a private lesson - A* Song was lb the TJ^ht about the main 
matter the pounding he gave the general Ynn is looked upon in 
official circle* a* a mere case of poetic justice and nothing will be done 
about it. This is said to be the first case in the memory of living men 
that two Korean officials have gotten rijjbt down to bosioeS* and at¬ 
tempted to polish each other ofi by band. 
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Japanese vie with Korwiit ns the robbery of ginseng farms at 
Soogdo. It takes seven years to mature the ginseng root and vl >» so 
valuable and so difficult, in the nature of the due, to protect, that it 
appeals to the cupidity oi Japanese and Koreans alike. Fifty Korean 
soldiers have been sent to that town to guaid the interests of the giu- 
• en B growers. 

The month of September saw « slight resuscitation of tbe'll-cbiD 
Society. The trouble which arose over its leader Song Pyong-iun bade 
fair to end the organization oace for all and it was sincerely hoped by 
all friends of Korea that tneb would be the case ; but either the Japan¬ 
ese had not gotten all they wanted out of the society or feared that too 
medm a drop would prove a boomerang and the society has again pull¬ 
ed itself together and claims to be alive. Though shorn of some of ita 
former self-confidence it is still to be found at the old stand and i* 
doubtless willing to continue to play Japan's game so long a*, there is 
anything “in iL" 

At the present writing the promises wrung from the Japanese 
authorities, in regard to the payment lor stolen land in Rjeng Vang 
and elsewhere, by the protests of the injured people have not heeu ful¬ 
filled. It is bald thut something is going tc be done but that &eeiD 6 to 
be as far at it gets. Recently a genlieuiun wulking near that city saw 
a woman sitting in the middle of a field weeping. He asked what the 
matter was and she replied that the field was her* and that there was a 
good crop on it but the Japanese soldier* came along atid cot it or 
trampled it all down saying laat they wanted to dnil there. She was 
wholly deprived of he* livelihood and starvation aeemed the only al¬ 
ternative. 

About the middle of September Admiral Moore of the .Asiatic 
Squadron of the British navy mad* a visit to Seoul witb his staff and 
was warmly welcomed oy the Japanese who showed him every atten¬ 
tion. If we remember lightly the last time a large British fleet 
rendezvoused at Chemulpo it was for the purpose of upholding the 
claims of J. McLeavy Brown C.M G. and to check the lawless sjfgres- 
hoc o: Russia. But now* the times hsve changed. 

Otic of lilt luii]'. ■vjlinul fioluici oi the monlfa of September w«rC 

the lernhle floods is the south especially in Chuog-chfisg Province. 
Oue prefect reported lhat in his district fourteen inches of rain fell ib 
that one storm. Thousands of bouses were swept awsy and the loss of 
life ran up into the hundreds The Seoul Fusan Railway was damag¬ 
ed ao badly that the repibn. will ciwt nearly a million yen. Hundred* 
of acres oi rich rice laud were buried a loot deep in rand and gravel, 
aud numerous land-slido- destroyed mads, buned Korean hamlets and 
worked general ruin. ho estimate can probably be made of the total 
financial lot 6 but reading the accounts one can well believe that 5,000.* 
OOO yen would not Cover it. 

The Agricultural department is to put up a Y12000 building for a 
mining bureau. 
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II is Mated on good authority that the Finance Department wants 
to play aao her interesting gsme with luc finances of Korea. They 
went to force Itie collection of taxes in the new currency and to re¬ 
ceive the same nnmbcr of new nicke'i* ap they received of the old. In 
other words, to double (be taxes. Ami this, too, before the prefect* 
have oeeu compelled to stop tbeir squeezing. It is p.aui that such a 
move will result in teriou* trotib'.e. .The people will not stand fucli 
treatment. The actions of the military atccalcoiated. whether deliberate¬ 
ly and con.sciouslv we do tiot know, to rouse the people to insurrection. 
If now the financial department joint the movement by doubling the 
taxes the people will br in a pitiable condition indeed. 

The Korean students in Tokyo have established a school there 
called the Kwang-nm School bnt they are lacking fnnds, so the head 
of the school came to :-eonl and asked the Educational Department to 
help them Bnt the request was refused. It is plus that Koreans will 
get no encouragement to go sl ued auc study. That would open their 
eyes sod make them ttpalle of seeing (tings «»!• they are. 

The military authorities in6i6t that all mer connected with tnil- 
>t*»ry KlTssrs must cut their hair. The members of the military court 
have bMtK-rto been recalcitrant bnt bow it is demanded that they too 
follow the dcw cu»tou> 

A 'out the first of September robbers broke into the arsenal at 
TonfZ*«. nod all the weapons 

The Lvw Iiepartmcnt has given inMnictiom that rupiia’. puuiab- 
meni be earned oct id a less disgusting way than heretofore, that The 
corpse be decently disposed of rutber then lo lie aoout lor the curioue 
tc gase at -in fine that the whole affair be conducted in » more civilu- 
*d insrter. 

When the people whose land at Yong-e&n bad been stored for mill* 
tarv p.xrpo*_s made a new demand for settlement the Mayor of Seoul 
xold then: ibu*. they would be given seven .'en u iwix>\ This sum would 
he small for monthly rent of the lane to say nothing of pnrchape and 
tbe people were not disputed lo accept the pittance. The Mayor there* 
tipon promised to refer the matter again to the Reiicert General- T- 
onr ttiind they had better take their sever iftt while they can get them. 
They may not get Ut good un offer again. 

Vie no«e with pleasure the wedding which “happened" io .Seoul at 
the beginning of the Presbyterian Aauual Mission Meetiog, between 
Rev. Charles Bernncisd and Miss Kirkwood, both of Pycng yeuig. It 
look place io the anditorimn of the new Presbyterian school at YOn- 
«not-koi. I>r. j. Nolan was "best m ac." The ockosion pawed oQ with 
great eclat. 

There are said to be upwards of 500 Korean student* in Tokyo at 
the pre!»eot time Some of them have been sent there by the govern¬ 
ment and other & have gone theie on their own account and at their own 
ckkorgea. Many of them have rnu out of money and are destitute and 
the Educational Department ia asked w give them help. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Methodist Mission (Sontb) wm held 
about tbe middle o( September and was presided over by Bishop Can¬ 
dler. He made several addresses before the foreign community which 
were highly appreciated Several new metnters of this mission hat* 
been welcomed in Seoul. 

The foreign population of Korea has also oeen augmented by other 
arrivals iu the person of infant daughters borr to Dr. and Mrs. Wells, 
Rev. and Mrs. McCone and Rev. and Mrs. Roods all of Pyeag-yang 
and a sou born to Rev and Mrs. Ciilchetu 
• Mr. Kim Chong nun has announced to the government that he in¬ 
tends establishing a large tolMCCO turn tor the cultivation and manufac¬ 
ture of smoking tobacco. 

Tt is evident that the Japanese are not neglecting the aesthetic 
side of education for a Japanese has been employed to teach only draw¬ 
ing in the Normal and High Schools. It is not encouraging to act 
these unessential* cared for when the weightier matters arc bo univer¬ 
sally neglected. 

It is difficult to we. just tbe tkkmui for taking from the Korean 
Government the right ot giving passports to it» people who wish to go 
ahroad and centering it in ttc Residency General. This i6 only one 
more encroachment upon the rights of Korea. If Japan is sincere in her 
professed desire to see Korea advance the more Koreans go abroad the 
better, bnt this change is manifestly for tbe purpose of restricting em¬ 
igration rather than for encouraging it. 

Mr. Kim Sang-hynn, the associate editor ot the Whang sung daily 
paper iu Seoul has published a Universal History in the mixed script 
and it ia said t" be u very acceptable hook. Every attempt to put such 
literature into the hands ot Koreans shonld be encouraged and applaud¬ 
ed. We congratulate the author and hope be will do much more in the 
tame line. 

A man named Kang Han-tak was a student in Rneaia at the time 
the war broke out. He relumed lo Koiea after tbe end of hosCilit'es 
and went to Jive in his place in the country. Later be Cntiie np to 
Seoul to live and wan called upvu by the police who demanded to nei* 
all his pa pets These were carefully examined bnt nothing was found 
to incriminate him so the matter was dropped. 

Id So-an there stands a Confnrian shrineof some kind and as the 
mining operations arc extending under tbe building the people there 
are in great distress of mind and the prefect has sent to Seoul asking 
mat me mines he prohibited from extension m mat direction. 

Mr. Yon Cki-lio the head of the Cba-gaug Society ha# returned 
from his trip to the north and he is enthusiastic about the progress of 
education there. He says there-arc twenty-six schools fn Bai-ju alone 
and that the desire for education js extremely strong all through that 
region. It is bis opinion that the people of the north are more ener¬ 
getic and progressive than in other part* of Che peuin*ul». 
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The 11-chic people Have sen! u petition to the government askirg 
for the return to Korea of IVk Yong-hjo and other polilicaJ refugees. 
W’e fancy Pak Yniig-hyo would not appreciate the advocacy of a.»ocie- 
ty eo ntterly -opposed to bi» ideas about Korea 

The coast of South Cbulla Province >w^rnu willi 3 ~T >an# * ,r 
craft. Their Dumber is said to be 460and the men engaged in fishing 
is I 419.' Their catch is Valued at'Yeti i $5,000 per Inp. This world 
njear boob Yen 000,600 n year. 

The njonlti <>i September eaw active operations goirg 00 ir. regard 
to the establishment of Japanese naval stations at Cbin-bai Bay ami at 
Yutjjj'heunc. The former K oe.ir Masanpo and ihv latter is near Won- 
pan. The. amount of land demanded is so inrge that it encroaches upon 
wbolt Korean market towns and tbr people have coisplained loudly 
about it. A Korean official wa* sent to look into llie matter but this 
will make little difference 

The II-chin people have established a company (or the exploitation 
of tl» *cs weed industry. 1 be capital is Yen 50.000 and the headquar¬ 
ters are at Wonsan with hranebe* in various places along the coa«t 

The Japanese have established a lottery hi Yi»iK'Wii-p«i for the 
purpose of fleecing tbr Km cans in thal viciuily. The preicci knows 
wl>Ht it means utid hae protected against it but the Japanese do not care. 
The prelect reported the matter u*.Se<>ul and ihe Hone Pcpirtnienc 
told him to pet a (top to it but he said that something more than this 
was necessary. It is to be hoped thA! the Japanese authorities will 
have the grace to be at least as decent as the Korea b a and listen to 
their request that *ucb b device as this lie nipped in the hud. 

The Korean police arrested a man in the north near Eui-ju who was 
tryjD^ to g^ri i p a Kig):ie<iU? Army movement. Wlicti initr: orated it> 
Seoul as to his accomplices he named a large nnmlier ol wealihy men 
in Eui-ju and vicinity. The authorities knew that tLese men would 
not engage :u such an eaterptise and did not move agaiust them,at the 
sometime the people implicated are iu gieai diairesfi fearing that it will 
mean serious trouble for them. 

The thirteenth of SeptemW waathc Emperur’6 birthday und 00 
111 Ot day all -.he foreign Cotisn’. Generals were in audience. It was a 
very trying ordeal to His Majesty to hove the representAtivea of the 
various powers presented occupying a secondary place to Japan. It 
was the first time since the outrage of last November and he cannot 
but still feci it keenly. 

The government Middle School has been changed to a High 
School. The nominal grade in lower than before but the curriculum ia 
about the same: 

Tne strenuous contention between the advocates of making Lady 
Oui the Empresis and the advocBtesof the selection of b new candidate 
lo nt present turning ’c tbe direction of tbe former nod it ie pou-ibl* 
that Lady Om may become Empress. 
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The Korean Chamber of ■ Commerce eent representatives to Japan 
lo examine the methods of Japanese organizations of a similar nature. 
They went to Osaka. Kobe, Kyoto, Yokohama and Tokyo. They were 
very well received by the Japanese and the Japanese wanted to place 
samples of their mBDuiactuiet here in Seoul. A museum for the ex¬ 
hibition of Japanese prcducli is now brio* built in Seoul. 

About the middle of September Marshall Uaaegawa made a trip to 
the Durth eastern pert of Korea to inspect the military arrangement* 
in that aection. We trust he took imoaccoaut the lawless actions ..f 
the troops m Ham-heung and cautioned them against interfering with 
the right* of British citizens 

Commander Koyama of the Japanese gendarmes left Seoul for J&jau 
about the middle of September. He hat. resigned bis poaitiou. 

Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D. D., who has been visiting Koiea, 
made a speech at the Seoul V. M. C. A. ou Sept 2iat. 

One of the least hopeful signs of the times is the determination on 
the pan of ilie dominant power to substitute Japanese interpreters iD 
every Korean office in place of the Korean interpreters. The number 
of Koreans who know Japanese is probably far greater than the num¬ 
ber of Japanese who know Korean and the change would not conduce 
To the better and more intelligent communication between the two 
peoples but would hinder it and would put so much more money into 
tne pockets of the Japanese from the Korean treasury instead of keep¬ 
ing it in the bands of Koreans where it belongs. 

The new regulations Rbout taxation and the whole machinery for 
carrying it out is h very interesting and important development and 
promis'-s well, but wc caoDot gc iDto the matter in detail Ibis month. 
W'e >ball try to give a careful account of it in our next number. 

In the two Pyeng-en provinces the old nickels are at a premium 
compared with Seoul for there one of the new nickels will not bay 
two ol the old. For this reason the Minister of Finance has sttn word 
that it is not right and the people must preserve thesameratio ht tween 
the two kinds of money that prevail* in Seoul. This ahow bows little 
the Minister appreciate* the quality of money. No law can regnlafe 
exchange. Money is like any ether commodity and any attempt to say 
what exchange shall be is like trying to regulate the price of cotton 
by 1 b w. 

The Finance Department b*$ settled the question of ruist is sal¬ 
aries of prcfectnral and provincial officials on the following basis. 
There are three grade* of provincial governor# and they receive Vm 
2.200. 2,000and i, boo respectively. The prefect* are of five grades 
and the a&lailes are graded accordingly: 

Out of the Y. 5.000,000 that have already been borrowed from 
Jepau. the Finance Deportment lnu paid out a* follow*; Chemulpo 
Water-works Y 5.000, Korean Hospital Y 10.OOO. for the founding 
x»f Uip Agricultural and Intlur.rial Rank in Ur*t place* io Koiea 
Y jco.coo. ... • 
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Tbe month of Septemhet saw a clash between the 11 -cbin people 
andlhe Chau-do ''Religion.” Some leading men cf tbe ll fhm *uv 
cietr joined tbe Chun-do and it looked ar if an effort was being made 
to unite the two under one banner. This was resented by the Obnn-do 
people and they proceeded to drive oat the principal men who bad 
come in from the !I-chin aide. fbey found it necewery to make * 
declaration that a religion is very different Iron) a society anti that the 
Cbun-do Church had no political aspirations. Tire 11 -cllin people hud 
to make the best of » bad business fcet they put lortb the excuse tha*. 
they felt that the Chan-do Church could be of more influence if it had 
behind it tbe political influence of toe 11-chiti aocietv and that the two 
together could do mocb for the cause of progress in Korea. It stems 
however that the Chun-do people do not care lor that |>artictiiar brand 
of political influence represented by the Jl-c.hin party. 

On tbe limperor t birthday be sent to the Seonl prisons and made 
a present of one yen to each of tbe prisoners and also rememliered the 
people in Charge ot the pula. 

The disttesaing »*■*» has come from tbe town of Cbuog-ju in 
Sooth Chung-chuDg Province that in the recent floods 600 people were 
killed. Of thia number fifty were soldiers. They were not seen to 
drown hut they were mining ituroc^ia'cly after tbe flood and have 
not been seen since, 

Jt is said that the Hilaries of provincial governors have been rained 
to Ibe following figutes. Putt cla**> V’2Sor. Second claas Y2000. 
Third class Y l8oo. Besides this they will receive from Y1000 to Y700 
a year each for an entertainment fund. 

The sum of Y$i,i2H has been appropriated for the extension of po¬ 
lice stations throughout the coumry. The prevalence it! brigandage is 
rcatxic enough for this but it would be well If ibis curt* could be attack¬ 
ed al the root and the cause ei.xdic.ated. 

Jt is reported that the Korean carpenters of Seoul are forming a 
guild and that tbie gaild will act as a 6nr. to take contracts for build¬ 
ing. This will :n‘ure prompt and effective woik, the whole guild be- 
in*,; lespoosible for the work. 

it has been decided that every man who wants to get position 
under the Korean government must jass an examination by a board of 
examiners. Nothing hui commendation c-m be given to such a move¬ 
ment and we shall take pains to give in im: next number a detailed 
8r<-'iunt of Ibis snlr.ury movement There is some reason t<» believe 
that this change has comeab..ut ot at least hastened bv the agitation 
which has been made :c the press about the matter aoc the exposure of 
the scacdalons way in which officials have heretofore been appointed. 

Tbe wedding of the Crown Frincr has been agBin postponed until 
November but it is believed that, since the Japanese iuthoritics have 
sanctioned the payment of Y'cd 500.00c toward tbe expenses of the 
Ceremony. it will nol be put off again. The fiual se'criou of ll-.e bride 
baa not yet been made It rest* between three candidates. 
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It is a :act that-tbe old ‘moss-backs” are gradually passing away 
and most Koreans.. at least in the Capua!, realise the necessity of fol- 
iowiDg thr nioremeDtlor a new sort of national lift Bat Inert art some 
of the old MyU men left, one of them, the other day, drove ftom bis 
hoosca friend of his son who proposed that the eon go to one of tbe 
n*i»- HdliooU. — yi"K “Vou ore trying to steal mr mb. 1 ' The truth is 
that he wfl^ trvrng .to do the precise opposite. nao>ely get him ont of 
slavery lu ignorance. 

The commissiou that *il> appointed to appraise tbe value of 
land taken in the north for railway purposes has reported concerning 
half a dozen of the districts and it appears tJat sever*' million yen 
worth of properly lu each of utc&e districts use. been laken without 
compensation Wbat tbe total wui be when the commission :s done 
cannot he told as yet but there it every reason to believe that if the 
Japanese were tod-j the minimum of justice and aee to it that tbe Ko¬ 
reans got n fair price for tbeir land, it would Uke some tens of millions 
to liquidate the bill. 

Before we go to press »c would like to say that tbe question bas been 
raised whether the quartering of Japanese prostates upon Koreans in 
the north, to which we refer elsewhere, in thisissoc, is an official act of 
the jupttne*: Hr my officials. Of thii. »c are nut sure but we.knuw that 
when the soldiers came there tbe women were forced upon the Korean 
and tbe Koreans were obliged to give them ro$m io tbeiv bouses. Tb-. 
fact that these Koreans bad to be warned to g.ce up their bouses rather 
than live in such surronndings shows that compulsion was used to 
keep the women in tbe bouses. No Korean would submit to it if be 
could possibly help it. But whether this was officially sanrtionc.1 or not 
■makes little difference The officials must have known all about u and 
a failure on tbeir part to make instant reparation is enough to prove our 
contention. 

On September a.itb. Prirce Kui-wba started for a trip to Japan. 
Seoul people who claim to know s*y that he will remain there during 
tbe winter months. 
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Missionary Work In Korea. 


The following resolution passed at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the Preshyterian Mission (North) is an ex¬ 
cellent introduction to the discussion of a question of 
vital importance to Korea, to the vast majority of Am¬ 
erican citizens in Korea and to very large vested in¬ 
terests which various organizations both in America 
and in Europe have in this country. The resolution to 
which we reler has to do with an extract which we made 
from the printed report of one of the missionaries in the 
north. The resolution, which we are officially asked to 
publish, runs as follows: 

•'Resolved that in view of the fact that quotations 
from the report of a certain missionary to his mission, 
referring to the relation of the Japanese to the Koreans 
and the part taken by Christian Koreans in these dis¬ 
putes, have been published in a recent issue of the Korea 
Review, this Korea Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, in session assembled, de¬ 
clines to accept responsibility for the said report, in that 
it was published before it was presented to the mission 
and because the statements made do not represent the 
policy of the mission, in that the mission does not in any 
way interfere in the political affairs of Korea. 

“And further resolved that a copy of these resolu¬ 
tion* b? **m to the editor of Titr. Korea Review with 
the request that he publish the same in his next issue." 
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We received this communication on the fifteenth of 
October but as the Keytrw was mailed on the thirteenth 
it is plain that we could not print it in the issue next 
after the passing of the resolution. We did not even 
know that such a resolution had been passed. Had we 
known it, we -would have seen to it that a copy was 
handed in in time for the issue of October 13 th. 

Early in September* we received from the writer of 
the report in question a printed copy of it without any 
comment and without any desire expressed that we 
should use it or not. It was simply a report, nor was 
there anything to indicate that it was the property of the 
Presbyterian Mission and required to be passed upon by 
the mission before it could be published. In fact it was 
already published and had gone out into tbc hands of we 
know not how many people. Copies of it had presum- 
ably been sent to America and elsewhere and in making 
extracts from it we did only what we would have done 
in case of an article printed in any magazine or other 
periodical. Wc had no idea whatever that it was not a 
public matter, nor do we think so now. We say this to 
show that no blame can attach to this magazine or its 
editor for copying from a printed report that was sent 
to us. 

A careful reading of the resolution shows that “in 
view of the fact that quotations from the report of a 
certain missionary”’ to //is mission etc. Now as this print¬ 
ed report was circulated before the meeting of the mission 
it is perfectly clear that whatever the intentions of its 
writer were iu regard to any future use of it as a report 
“to his mission,it was, in fact, not so used in the first 
instance and any implication in the resolution that this 
magazine, in quoting from the report, betrayed anyone’s 
confidence in the slightest degree would be quite un¬ 
warranted. \\'e think tiic resolution should have been 
worded in such a way as to have made this perfectly 
clear. The printed report came to ns entirely unsolicit¬ 
ed. 

It would seem then that it was because of the added 
publicity given to this report that the resolutions were 
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passed ; but in the wording of the resolution we find that, 
in addition to this cause, the resolution is followed by 
other explanatory clauses which give other reasons. 
They are as follows "In that (or because) it was pub¬ 
lished before it was presented to the mission and because 

the statements made do not represent the policy of the 
mission, in that the mission does not in any way inter¬ 
fere in the political affairs of Korea.” 

We have already shown that we were not the ones 
who published the reportbut the strong point is that 
iti which the mission says that “the statements in the 
report do not represent the policy of the misson.” If one 
will turn to the extracts we made he will find that, the 
whole thing was a straightforward statement of fact 
except in the final clause in which the writer says that 
the firmness of the Christian element in the north saved 
them from oppression by the Japanese and facetiously 
adds that the victories in Manchuria did not imply that 
Koreans' rights chould be trampled upon with impunity. 
Now as the w hole report was a statement of fact the 
mission in this resolution asserts that it is not its policy 
to publish the facts about Japanese oppression. 

To this no one can take exception. The mission as a 
mission has no catling to become a publishing agency of 
political matters but this is far from saying that when 
individual missionaries find grievous abuses being com¬ 
mitted they must hold their peace. It is not in the Anglo 
Saxon temperament to let things of this nature pass 
without protesting. The question immediately arises 
how far should a missionary go in interfering with social 
matters in his community. Is every appeal to a Japan¬ 
ese official to be construed as an ititerferanee with poli¬ 
tics? For instance, if a man finds that his town or vil¬ 
lage is being debauched by the sale of morphine by Jap¬ 
anese and holds p*ir<ia facie evidence of such sale, is he at 
liberty to appeal to the Japanese authorities to have it 
stopped ? This traffic is a grave misdemeanor in Japan¬ 
ese law and to our thinking the missionary has as good 
si right to help bring the criminal to justice as he would 
have to point out a murderer ora thief. The trouble is 
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that the word “political” covers such a wide -field. 
Everything that has to do with the people, is political- 
The' religion of a nation has a distinct l>earing on poli¬ 
tics. Every act of the citizen is a political act ard a 
man can escape from politics only by becoming a Robin¬ 
son Crusoe. 

The idea of steering clear of politics in the restricted 
sense of that term is a laudable one and the missionaries 
are undoubtedly right ic their main attitude. They are 
here to teach Christianity and only- that. But what will 
Christianity teach ? Here as el sew here it will teach mor¬ 
ality, cleanness, honesty, patriotism. It will make a 
man discontented with bad moral surroundings as well 
as bad sanitary surroundings and he can no more re¬ 
frain from trying to correct the evils that surround him 
than he can stop breathing. The earlv Church took the 
same attitude about politics that this resolution implies, 
but the growing lorce of Christianity finally, and with¬ 
out bloodshed, revolutionized society and put a Christ¬ 
ian Emperor on the throne oi Rome. Was this polities ? 
Not exactly. It was something larger than politics and 
included it. 

To say that the evangelization of Korea, which is 
going on today with startling rapidity, has no political 
signifiance would be to belie history. And right here we 
touch the whole question of missions in China. Japan, 
India, Persia. Siam and everywhere else. Politics, at the 
hortor.i, ir. made up of moral forces and Christianity is 
nothing if it be not a moral force. In order to keep mis¬ 
sions from affecting politics you must drive every mis¬ 
sionary and every Bible and tract and suggestion of 
Christianity out of the country. Ii you don’t want the 
bread to rise you must not let ar.y yeast get into it. 
This whole effort to prevent Christian missionaries from 
having political significance while still allowing them to 
teach Christianity is as futile and illogical as it would 
be tor any missionary tc* claim the ability to keep himself 
and his work out of politics. You can keep the Church 
and the State separate but you cannot keep morality 
and cleanliness and honesty and justice nud patriotism 
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and the other qualities which are heightened if not act- 
ually caused by Christianity—you cannot keep these 
things and the State separate. No government was ever 
more despotic than that of theCces:.rs and yet even there 
it was proved that the State is the aggregate of indi¬ 
vidual wills, and the despotism of that line went down be* 
fore the silent progress of Christianity as surely as the 
revolving year turns winter to summer. 

If it were a question merely of missionaries keeping 

out of law cases into which Korean Christians may be 

drawn it would be easv of solution but the matter is far 

* 

more complicated than this. Questions of morals come 

in and the missionary has to give his advice. Imagine 

for instance that Korean Christians are ordered hv the 

• 

Japanese to work or.' the railway on Sunday and the 
missionary is askrd for his opinion He ear. give but one 
answer and that is to refuse at all hazards. No mission* 
ary would dare to withhold his advice and he dare ad¬ 
vise nothing less than this, but here he becomes mixed up 
in ’’politics’* by ariv» r,: ng resistance, though passive re¬ 
sistance only, to Japanese authority. In some cases the 
missionary is in duty bound to interfere, even when his 
advice is not sought; as in the eases- cited in our last 
issue, where Japanese public women were quartered up¬ 
on Christian homes in the interior. 

Rut there is another aspect of the question. What is 
the missionary to do when his own personal rights or 
the rights of his employers are threatened ? Suppose a 
Japanese comes and drives stakes around a part of the 
missionary 's property, w hat is he to do about it ? Why. 
just what has been done in half a score o: cases al¬ 
ready, take it to his Consul for adjustment. It always 
gets adjusted in the long run. for the Japanese author¬ 
ities know that the missionary will claim no more 
than his legal rights and to refuse to rectify th« matter 
would make a public scandal. The missionary gets his 
rights been use he has behind him a government that has 
to he reckoned with. But the Korean who has no one 
to back him has his land or his house taken away from 
him without any hope of redress or indemnity. If he be 
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a Christian he comes to the missionary for advice. * The 
missionary says it is a matter he cannot have anything: 
ro do with personally and the Korean goes sorrowfully 
away wondering who is to help lnm. If the missionary 
were to use his influence to the full and get the Korean 
out of trouble there would be ten thousand others flock¬ 
ing to the church for the purpose of securing such aid. 
This is why the missionary has to keep his hands off 
such cases Scores of Koreans have appealed to us to 
help them secure justice and io every case where help has 
been attempted we have made it perfectly clear that we 
would as willingly help a heathen Korean as a Christian 
one in this matter of getting justice. To make a distinc¬ 
tion would he to do a great injustice and injury to the 
Christian church. 

In closing we would like to say that it must not be 
inferred from the passing of this resolution that the 
Christian people of Korea are not in full sympathy with 
the main object of this magazine for we know to a cer¬ 
tainty that such is not the case. We have received too 
many words and letters of encouragement and good 
cheer to be at all in doubt on that point. 


Tax Collection in Korea. 


The new Japanese regime proposes to effect a radical 
change in the method of collecting taxes throughout 
the countrv. There can be no manner of doubt that a 
change of some kind is greatly needed. In this paper we 
propose to give the subject as thorough and critical a re¬ 
view as we can. dealing with it from various points of 
view and attempting to give our readers a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of the whole subject. It cannot be done in n 
*ew paragraphs and we crave the patience of the reader 
if he finds that it- is long’. We consider this matter one 
of great importance.hoth for the Korean people and as 
illustrating what Japan is doing and is capable of doing 
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in this peninsula. What we say may be susceptible of' 
unfavorable criticism and we shall welcome any such 
criticism and give it space in these pages. We wish to 
illustrate every phase of this and every other question in 
regard to this unfortunate people. 

At the outset we waive, for the purposes of discus¬ 
sion. the fact that the presence of Japan in Korea today 
is internationally illegal, that she has no more moral 
right here in her present capacity than Germany would 
have iu Denmark or than the United States would have 
in Canada. We waive also the fact that according to 
the so-called agreement of last November the Japanese 
have no right to assume control of all internal matters 
in Korea. Whether such assumption is a good thing in 
certain ways or not. it is illegal and a distinct usurpa¬ 
tion. We waive the.se facts for the moment and for the 
snke of the argument acknowledge the absolute * facto 
control of every function of the Korean Government by 
Japan. For the time being, at least. Japan can work 
hrr will in Korea. Such being the case, the point under 
discussion is whether the present work of tax reform is 
calculated to work out the best results for Korea. To 
discuss it intelligently we must first go back and inquire 
\vh.n the method has been heretofore and then compare 
it with the proposed method. 

From the most ancient times the collection of taxes 
has been in the bands of local prefects who have always 
earned out the work through the agency of a special 
class of men called ajun^. As there are approximately 
*0,000 square miles in the Empire and about three hun¬ 
dred and fifty prefectures it follows that each prefect 
covers an average area of 228 square miles, and as the 
population may be roughly estimated at 12,000,000, 
eaeb prefect has under his care an average of a little less 
than 35.000 people. This population has always been 
very largely agricultural, and as the land tax has al¬ 
ways provided nine tenths of the revenue of the country 
it will be seen that the great bulk of the work of run- 
ning the government has devolved upon the prefects and 
that from the practical point of view they and the ajuns 
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have cIutr: more to keep things going than all other 
officials combined. 

The afuns are different from all other Korean officials 
in that they are an hereditary class and have the most 
substantial local standing throughout the prefectures 
The prefects are birds of passage but the ajuns are per¬ 
manent. They are the esquires, so to speak; not exactly 
country gentlemen but generally solid men of affairs, in¬ 
timately acquainted with the people and all their cir¬ 
cumstanced. They arc the best read and the most in¬ 
telligent and widely informed men in the country. It is 
to them that the people instinctively look for help and 
for suggestion. In some instances they are horribly cor¬ 
rupt and fleece the people to the limit of endurance but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. There is no 
doubt that, in every prefecture in the land the people have 
had to pay much more than the nominally legal rate of 
taxation but the reason is that neither the prefects nor 
^he ajuns have ever received from the government a living 
wage. Today the ajuns receive lour yen u month, on 
• which pittance they are supposed to support their 
families. This is less than half what it is possible for 
them to live on. it is the same thing with the prefects, 
they have always been underpaid. This is true also in 
China, and must be taken into account when w« begin to 
find fault with the so-called squeezing of the people. Bui 
these ajuns live right among the people and cannot get 
away, acd if they go too far in indirection they know 
that the people have that last court of appeal, mob law-, 
and many an ajun has been made to feel the heavy hand 
of popular condemnation. 

* There is an average of at least ten ajuns in each dis- 
. trict, or something over 3,500 in the whole country. 
Say what we may. these men have more local influence 
in every line than do ary other class of people. It may 
not be an ideal state of things but such is the fact. It is 
necessary to impress this important point, because it will 
help to show the nature and extent of the change which 
the Japanese have so lightly inaugurated. 

It is now settled that thirty-six newly appointed tax 
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collectors are to 1* given the complete management of 
the business of collecting and transmitting the taxes of 
the country. Tender them there are 142 assistants or 
clerks or deputies who will assist in the work. From 
the statistics of area and population which we have al* 
ready given it is susceptible of mathematical proof that 
each of these thirty-six collectors will have under him an 
average of about 300.000 people scattered over an area 
of about 2,000 souare miles. Each collector will have 
uuder him four deputies or clerks. Tbe overwhelming 
difficulties under which such a system will work may 
be easily summarised. 

jl ) The land tax produces almost the whole rev¬ 
enue of tbe country. This money comes from the sale 
of the annual crop which is harvested largely in the 
autumn by people who, as a rule, make a bare subsis¬ 
tence and who by necessity have become past masters of 
the art of concealing everything that might tempt the 
cupidity of those who arc stronger than themselves. 
The result is that :t has always i>een found necessary to 
collect the tax immediately after harvest. If there is de- 
lay the difficulty of collection will be enormously in¬ 
creased. At this time all the 3,600 ajrtns of the country 
are kept as busy as bees seeing that the money is forth¬ 
coming, watching the people as a cat watches a mouse to 
see that the people do not evade the law. Of course the 
prefects could seize the land of any person who refused 
to pay but if this is done to any great extent trouble is 
likely to brew. The money must be collected at a time 
when the people have no excuse for not paying. This 

necessity is the reason why the number of tax collectors 
^ • 

in each district is proportionately large. Each prefect¬ 
ure is divided into a large number of districts and the 
collection of the taxes in each district is in charge of an 
under official called a sa-tyvttg. Each district is again 
subdivided into villages or neighborhoods each in charge 
of a so-im. These last are the ones that come most close¬ 
ly in contact with the people. They hand over the tax 
money to the ia-tynng who pass it on to the ajuns and 
they in turn account to the prefect This minute detail 
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seems cumbersome to us but there can be no doubt, that 
under the circumstances a smaller number would find it 
impossible to collect the rc%’enue. From this it seems 
quite evident that these new tax collectors will ha ye to 
depend entirety upon the old machinery. Thirty-six 
Collectors with 142 deputies can do nothing more than 
have general supervision of the work and this super¬ 
vision will be just as much more indefinite and subject to 
error than the old system as the new collectors are less 
in number than the old time prefects. The question now 
arises whether the new regime will not he compelled to 
rely upon the present ajnns, sa-ryung and so-im just as the 
prefects have relied upon them in the past. There can be 
but one answer to this, and that answer is Yes. The 
reason for this lies at the very root of the Korean social 
system. To collect taxes in Korea it is necessary for the 
immediate collectors to know* the people intimately, to 
understand their individual circumstances and be able to 
detect any attempt to over reach the government. At 
the same time be must be able to see when, because of 
unforeseen circumstances or accidents, particular individ¬ 
uals arc really unable to pay promptly and to extend a. 
certain degree of leniency as to the time of payment. If 
the work is done by those who do not know the people 
intimately some hard and fast rule will be necessary. 
Any degree of discrimination between individual cases 
would at once throw the whole machinery into confusion 
and great hardship and injustice would inevitably result. 

Taking it as settled, then, that in the end the. new 
collectors will have to depend upon the same instruments 
as of old, the important question arises whether either 
the people or the government will be benefitted by the 
change. The answer to this lies in a brief consideration 
of the need of any change. Where (iocs the trouble lie 
that the Japanese administration should suggest a 
change? We reply that the only difficulty ahout the 
taxes in the country is that the people have never been 
told definitely by the central government exactly what 
they must pay each year. It is understood in a general 
way that the legal tax is so many dollars a kyul but no 
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guarantee has ever been given the people that much 
more than this will not be exacted in the form of special 
imposts. In some cases these special taxes have been 
ordered from Seoul but more often they emanate from 
the cupidity of the prefects and the ajuris. But these are 
the very men upon whom the new collectors will have to 
depend. The ajvm have never been able to live on their 
salaries and the same practices as of old w ill have to be 
resorted to in order to make ends meet. It is certain 
that in connection with the new regime the government 
will have to give the people a carefully prepared schedule 
of taxation and rigidly adhere to it if the desire of the 
Japanese is that the people may benefit by the change. 
But if such a schedule were made out and the people 
everywhere were clearly told that any attempt on the 
pait of any official to collect more would be the signal 
for his immediate dismissal and punishment there would 
be no need of a new* regime. The salaries of the prefects 
and a/urn could be raised to a point where cupidity 
would have no valid excuse for extortion and then the 
people could be assured that there would be no inter- 
mediate and vexatious imposts. But we have been told 
by some who are personally intimate with conditions in 
the country that even then the ajuns would oppress the 
jjeople and the latter would not dare to report them to 
the higher authorities. This may be so but what is there 
about the new plan to prevent the very same thing ? 
Any means for that end would apply equally well to the 
old system. Itissaid the prefects are corrupt and are only 
intent upon feathering their own nests. But what guar¬ 
antee is there that the new men will not do the same, and 
if not why could not the same kind of men be appointed as 
prefects? And here we come to the second consideration. 

{2) What is the quality of the men that have been 
appointed to these thirty-six collectorships ? One would 
think, from the importance of their work that great care 
would be exercised in their selection. That only those 
would be chosen who have had large experience in ;-re- 
fectural work and who know the ropes. We ?;?.. r ;n•: ‘.c 
a careful examination of the list of appointees -no ** e 
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find that out of thirty-six men there are seven and possi¬ 
bly eight who are reasonably efficient. There are about 
the same number more who are doubtful, as they have 
never shown what they can do, and the remainder, more 
than half of the whole, arc men who could scarcely hope 
to hold down a pre fee rural job to say nothing of exercis¬ 
ing control of the collection of taxes in ten prefectures. 
Many of them are young fellows from twenty-five to 
thirty years old with no experience whatever and who 
can be easily manipulated by their underlings in what¬ 
ever position they are put. It would be silly to hope for 
any good results from such material The probability is 
that they will not be able to do the work nearly as well 
as the prefects have done it heretofore. 

(3) Another consideration that must weigh heavily 
in the balance is this; if the new men could depend upon 
the hearty and loyal cooperation of the prefects and 
aj7tns in the various districts, even such men could per¬ 
haps do something effective but what is the truth of the 
case? Every prefect and every ajun will be from the first 
bitterly opposed to the new tax collectors. In some 
places the ajuns have already declared that they will do 
the new deputies physical injury if they come in contact 
with them No reasonable man can suppose that the 
collectors will get anything but obstruction and hatred 
from the officials who are being superseded in this work. 
The ajun! will not put at the service of the new’ commis¬ 
sion any more of their intimate knowledge of local con¬ 
ditions than they are absolutely compelled to do. They 
have it in their power to put so many impalpable 
obstructions in the way that the new collectors will be 
glad to throw up the job, and we doubt very much 
whether this will not be the upshot of the matter. Peo¬ 
ple who have been superseded are never eager to help 
those who have taken their places, and this is the way 
the prefects look at the matter, ar.d The ajuns take their 
cue from the prefects. 

(40 It is worth while asking what the cost of this 
new system will be. These collectors, carrying n heavy 
weight of responsibility, will naturally receive high sal- 
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aries. If they do not get this legitimately they will ge; 
it some other wav. They are nut going to do high work 
for low pay. The same is true of the deputies. The 
whole com mission will be an added expenditure, for the 
fact that these men relieve the prefects of the major part 
of their work will not make it possible to lower the sal¬ 
aries of the prefects. What benefit is the government to 
receive from this added expenditure ? From the consid¬ 
erations already mentioned we believe there will be little 
ifauy. If it is urged that checks can be put upon indirec¬ 
tion we reply that the very same checks might ns easily 
be put on the old method. In this new scheme the checks 
will simply have to be put upon a larger cumber ol in¬ 
dividuals. It is already said that, beginning with next 
February, the taxes are to be collected in the new cur¬ 
rency. Just what this means we do not knew. 1J it 
means that in place uf one old nickel one new one will be 
demanded it follows that the tax will be doubled. If it 
means that the people arc to pay the same value but in 
the new coinage nothing more absurd could 1.x proposed 
for the new coins are not found to anc extent in the in- 
tenor and the people might as well be asked to pay in 
English sovereigns or Indian rupees. 

Now these arc the main reasons why we think a mis- 
take has* been made. It may be that the Japanese finan¬ 
cial authorities mean to do the right thing, but, as in 
the Nygamori scheme and others, we do not think they 
have examined i uo the ooadiiions sufficient I v or have 
rightly gauged tlx- dirhcr.lties to be met They have un¬ 
derrated the conservative tendency of the people, the op¬ 
position o! the men who are to be superseded, the dif¬ 
ficulties of the work generally. If it be said that this 
criticism is merely destructive, it will be easy to show 
the way in which the collection of taxes could be made 
ellii’iciU and proper by tile Japanese without going to all 
this ti’uuhleanrf without h.ivingthe whole country about 
their ears. All that would be needed is to give the peo¬ 
ple a printed list of every tax that they will lx called on 
to pay and make it a criminal offense lor anyone to ex.net 
a single cash more. Make the issuance of special lists by 
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governor? or prefects a felony and pass a law that any 
man who is made to pav a cent more than his legal tax 
shall collect double the amount from the man who has 
taken the money. Even then there would be indirection 
but if courts of law are to be established anv man who 
cares to stand tip against being defrauded can bring the 
offender to justice. We have inquired carefully from for¬ 
eigners living in the interior and who almost daily come 
m contact with Ivorians who have been compelled to 
pa*' outrageous special taxes and it is their opinion that 
such a measure as we have here outlined would do a wav 
with nine tenths of the trouble. 

But one other thing is needed. The prefects and 
other officers should he paid a living wage or else the 
squeezing system will remain as it has always been, the 
onl v wa v to keep from starvation on the part of the ajum 
ia-ryung and -other petty officials in the country. It 
would not be difficult to estimate what that living wage 
must be. Even with the new system this would be equal¬ 
ly necessary in order to prevent over-taxation. 

If we look at the matter in a more general %vay we 
shall see that before the best results can be obtained the 
oriental idea that public office is the only road -to wealth 
must be done away and in its place must come the more 
rational western idea that public service is desirable 
only for one of two reasons; first the desire to serve the 
state and make an honorable name or secondly toobtain 
a position w hich will bring a good living wage and will 
lie permanent so long ns the work is well done. We do 
not say that these ideals are always followed in the west 
but they are recognized as being the usual motives in 
seeking public service. The contempt with which the 
public at large looks upon the use of office for illegitim¬ 
ate gain is evidence enough that such use is the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule. 

Nothing but education and Christianity combined 
will ever bring this ideal home to the Korean people or 
to any people: and the present enthusiasm along both 
these lines in Korea today form the silver lining to the 
cloud which envelops her. 
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Later :—In hat we have written above it is intim¬ 
ated that the ajum will doubtless l>e utilized in the collec¬ 
tion of taxes. We based this surmise on the utter impos¬ 
sibility of carrying out the work without them: but 
late: advices indicate that thev are not to be used at all. 
If so we are prepared to predict that the new system 
will prove an insupportable burden upon the common 
people. What will happen has already been foreshadow¬ 
ed in the action of the servants of one prefecture. Feel¬ 
ing sure that they were to be ignored by the new com¬ 
mission and that their means of livelihood was to be 
taken away tney determined to do all that was in their 
power to hinder the operation of the new commission. 
They therefore destroyed all the records of the taxes and 
every means of discovering the amounts that different 
persons arc accustomed to paying as taxes. This will 
throw an enormous burden on the shoulders of the com¬ 
mission, a burden that will crush them to the earth. The 
men who have Ixrcn displaced have never been convicted, 
as a body, of indirection. It is true that many of them 
have probably oppressed the people, but to condemn 
them i.i brio and replace them with men who know noth¬ 
ing about the work to be done and who give no better 
promise of square dealing than they themselves, is not. 
calculated to please the country officials or make them 

rcadv to aid in the new work. 

* 

There is one thing in this connection that should be 
barred against. As these commissioners go about their 
work accompanied by Japanese auditors or accountants 
there will be, as we have pointed out, thousands of cases 
where land will be seized and sold to pay taxes. Who 
will there be to buy this land and what will die price be ? 
The Japanese authorities should be on the lookout for a 
class ol men who might take advantage ol the Korean 
j’ltriner and buy up his land for a song under the grim 
necessity of tax payment. We do not say there will be 
such a class but we would suggest in the' most pointed 
manner that the government should look to it that there 
be no sharks swimming about with this intent. 

Our pessimism may be unwarranted and if so, if the 
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danger to the safety and welfare of the Koreans which 
this move threatens, is warded off acid comes to naught, 
no oi:t will rejoice more than we. 


Koreans In America. 

The receipt of several copies of a Korean newspaper 
published in Oakland. California, by Koreans brings 
vividly before us the whole question of Koreans in that 
country 3 no %ve are sure that the readers of this maga¬ 
zine will be glad to see a short account of what Korean 
enterprise is doing on the other side o: the world 

At 1.77 West 12th St.. Oakland, may r*e found The 
Korean Union Club* which has an enrolled membership 
of about 700 ami a regular attendance of something like 
250 Koreans. Almost ail these men arc Christians anti 
aie regular aticriiianis at some one of the churches of 
that city, k was in November of last year, about the 
time when 7 ft par.- made her descent upon Korea, that 
this dub deemed that the tirne was ripe for the pubiica- 
• tion of a paper in Korean which should bind together 
the scattered Koreans on the Pacific coast and prove a 
means of intercommunication between th'-m. It was not 
thought that the nuinberof subscribers would be enough 
to run the paper on the subscription price aione but 
many Koreans had enough public spirit and enterprise 
to put their hands in their pockets and contribute gener¬ 
ously for the support of the journal until it couru stand 
. alone. There was no Korean or Chinese type available 
and so for the present the paper is being printed by use 
of one or other of the many duplicating devices in vogue 
in America. It is clearly printed on good paper and 
looks as if it had been written directly on the paper with 
a brush pen Not only did Koreans in America contrib¬ 
ute hat a number of Koreans at home gave money to 
help set on foot this worthy enterprise. The people who 
print the paper are also interested in the matter .of 
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school books to be translated from English into Korean 
for use among those who cannot speak or read English. 

To give an idea of what the scope of the paper is wc 
will quote the contents of a single number, the one is¬ 
sued on September 19th, iyOb. It first sets forth the fact 
that it is a weekly sheet of four pages, price five cents a 
copy or $1.25 a year. The rates of advertising are 75 
cents for four lines per issue. 

The editorial in this number urges the importance 
of education and points out how much broader is a man's 
outlook and opportunity for remunerative employment 
if he has an education. 

The news columns contain a report of an address 
made at Berkeley by a missionary of seventeen years 
standing m Kyoto who gave tae Japanese great credit 
for enterprise and push but said they were not prepared 
either by temperament or training for the ambitious rfile 
they wish to play in Korea and Cbina. Next comes com¬ 
ment upon the evidence of working at cross-purposes be¬ 
tween the civil and militarv authorities iu Korea which 

* 

must inevitably add enormously to the difficulty of solv¬ 
ing the problem which Japan has set herself here. Next 
comes a carious story of a bear bnnt in the Rockies 
in which an American shot a grizzly bear. The animal iu 
its death throes scratched the ground so deeply as to 
uncover a ledge of stone which was discovered to be 
a rich seam of coal. Next comes a statement of the 
strengtheningof the American tieet in Far Eastern waters. 
Bishop Harris on his return to America reported that 
Marquis Ito is doing good work in Korea but the editor 
adds that the Bishop's well known leaning toward the 
Japanese has blinded him to some of the facts of the case 
and rendered it impossible for him to deliver an unbias¬ 
sed judgment of the situation. 

Next we find a paragraph which shows the Koreans 
hare come up against the medical fake in America. It 
speaks of a man who claims to be able to make short 
men tall and fat men lean and lean meD fat ar.d to work 
all sorts of wonders. 

An account is given of a Japanese in Berkeley who 
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criminally assaulted a little American girl five years old 
and was arrested and lodged in jail. A word or two is 
spoken about the trouble caused by the workmen in 
America who resent Japanese competition, and the fact 
is noted that the public shows in unmistakable ways its 
aversion to the Japanese. 

It quotes the New York Times in its strong advo¬ 
cacy of preventing the carrying-trade of the Pacific from 
falling into the hands of the Japanese. It gives a short 
account of the Cuban matter. It mentions the work of 
two good Koreans through whose efforts 200 Koreans 
in Hawaii have recently come into the Christian churches 
there. 

It dwells upon the matter of a new constitution for 
China and affirms that India is hoping for independence [ 

It recounts the troubles of the Jews in Poland. It 
notes with satisfaction that a Korean is writing in his 
own tongue a history of the Presidents of the United 
States. It gives the minutes of one of the Korean Club 
meetings and dwells at length upon the curious coin¬ 
cidence of bamboo growing through the floor of Min 
Young-whan’s house in Seoul. Mention is made of a 
night school which Americans have kindly consented to 
start for Koreans in Oakland, and gives a long list of 
opportunities for work that Koreans can gra^p. These 
include the gathering of the orange and grape crops, and 
positions as cooks, laundry-men, gardeners, etc., etc. 

This commendable list of contents shows that the 
paper is wide awake and energetic and augurs well for 
the steady and rapid enlightenment of the Koreans who 
have gone to America. We wish this journalistic ven¬ 
ture all success. 


The Korean Prefecture. 

In different lands we find different units of govern¬ 
ment. In Switzerland it is the Cantor., in England it is the 
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County or Shir*, in America it is the State. We say of 
an Englishman that he is a Yorkshireraan or a Devon- 
shiremun or a Cornishman as the case may be. Of an 
American we say he is a New Yorker or a Vermonter or 
a Virginian or a Californian. These names in them- • 
selves indicate the mental attitude of the public and 
their unconscious or traditional division of the land. 
Sometimes the names do not follow present geographical 
or administrative divisions hut have been handed down 
from ancient times and have survived all political 
redistributions. Thus we have the solccisims “down 
east” and "down south" one arising from the fact that 
the watershed was toward the East the other that on 
the map the top is toward the North and the South at the 
bottom. 

In Korea the popularly recognized unit is not the 
province but the prefecture, or township, as we would 
call it in America. It would hardly correspond to a 
county in an American State for the Korean prefecture 
averages only about sixteen miles square. In Korea they 
say of a man that he is a Song-do man. a Chia-ju man, 
a Kang-gve man, etc. In describing him particularly 
he is not spoken of by the name of his province. It some¬ 
times happens that, in nn indefinite way a mac is called 
a Yurg-nam man which means a man who lives south 
of the Bird Pass or Cho-ryiing. This in a general way 
would indicate that he lives in Kyung-sang Province. 

If he is from Chulla Province he may be spoken of as 
such, if he is from Chung-chon? Province he will pro¬ 
bably be called a Chung-ebong Do yangbnn, because so 
many gentlemen live there, if he is from Ilam-Kyung 
Province the chances are he will be called a Ham-gyung- 
do nom or "fellow," since few ’I any officials are suppos¬ 
ed to come from that section. This is a libel which has 
survived from the ancient times when the northeast 
was inhabited by a savage race. A Pveng-an man will 
perhaps be called a Pyeng ati-do Chan%-ja or "tribe.'' 
This is also a relic of long ago and indicates that - the center 
of Korean civilization was in the south. A Whnng-hai 
man will perhaps be called a Whang-chi, the r hi cor- 
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responding to our ending ile as found in such words 
■as Jerseyite and has a slightly facetious flavor. The 
same may be said of the term Pyeng-an-do Ovmg-ja. 
Such terms are in common use, but if you ask particular¬ 
ly about a man the name of his prefecture will be given, 
for that means the seat of his particular family. A man 
may Ik.* bom in Seoul and never once see the family coun¬ 
try scat and yel he will be called a native of that distant 
place. There is something of the flavor of feudalism 
about it all. There is a Korean geographical gazetteer 
which tells the country seat of all the principal families 
in Korea. There are exactly 494 family names in this 
country* but this does not mean that there are only this 
number of families. There are, for instance, many Yi 
families. But it is definitely known in which prefecture 
each family lias its seat. 

It is for this reason that the people are very proud 
of their respective prefectures. The names of the people 
are so intimately connected with the names of the pre¬ 
fectures that to change the name of the latter is a 
great personal grievance to every man Jiving there; just 
as the Carrolls of Carrollton would doubtless object if the 
name of the place were changed. Not only so but as the 
family scats arc scattered about the prefecture in the 
various villages and hamlets the dismemberment of the 
prefecture and the attachment of a part of it to some 
other prefecture for administrative purposes forms a 
valid grievance in the eyes of the people. 

As a rule the people have greater loyalty to their 
town than to the country as a whole. This is due to ig 
norance in large part. The lack of education and of the 
broadening influence of general culture intensify the pro¬ 
vincialism of the people, lu America or Europe a man 
can move from one town to another and settle there 
without avv considerable inconvenience but for a Korean 
to do so would be as much of a change as for a European 
to pack up and emigrate to America. As like as not he 
would be looked upon by the inhabitants of his newly 
chosen place of abode as a fugitive from justice or as a 
man who had been so unpopular in. his na ti ve jAacc that 
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the people would not endure him longer. It would take 
years to live down such a prejudice. 

All this is prefatory to what \vc have to say about 
the recent changes which have been made.. It will be 
remembered that some months ago the government, 
doubtless under instruction from the Japanese, deter¬ 
mined to reconstruct the whole prefectural system 
and join together several prefectures, thus lowering 
the total number from about 3+5 to something like 
1+0. But no souncr was llie aeiieme stated than the 
unforeseen difficulties in the way began to pile up so 
high that, like the Nagamori scheme, it had to be 
abandoned m lolo. The l»enefits to t>e derived from the 
change were so problematic and the obstacles wore 
so definite thfit the otauer-ended ill a fiasco. But. the 
new masters of Korea yearn for changes. Thing 9 
must be overturned irrespective of their utility. The 
Japanese reform plan is largely iconoclastic anti unless* 
there is a universal overhauling of institutions they will 
not be satisfied. So u substitute motion has been put. 
namely that the prefectures should be So far disinte¬ 
grated as to allow them to be made more uniform iu 
shape and area. It is proposed to lop off this projec¬ 
tion and that corner and add* them to contiguous prelee- 

lures. It is claimed that it will thus L?c easier to tidi-nn- 

ister the government of the prefectures. But thisisentirc- 
lv problematic as vet. In one way it may simplify mat¬ 
ters but in another and more important way it will com¬ 
plicate then). Thousands of people will be transferred 
born one jurisdiction to another and the amount of re¬ 
adjustment required in this process is not easily under¬ 
stood by the foreigner be he European or Japanese. Bear 
in mind that the ajuns in the country have everything 
under their eye, that all sorts of social institutions are 
familiarly known ami critically scrutinized by these so¬ 
cial leaders, that such intimate acquaintance is necessary 
lo the successful adjudication of law cases where evidence 
is generally more a matter of public knowledge than oi 
specific information. Imagine then a section of a prefec¬ 
ture detached from it* old connections, taken out of the* 
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hands of the men who have managed its atfairs and 
v? hose fat hers a n d g ra od fa thers for hu nd red s of years hack 
have held the same position, and put into the hands of 
men of a neighboring and, in many cases, rival prefec¬ 
ture. Their new neighbors look upon them as new com¬ 
ers and interlopers and it will take decades for the people 
thus transferred to gain a position where they will have 
as much influence in the affairs of the prefecture as they 
had before. The new ajum, unused to the study of new 
peoples and new conditions, will be unable for a long 
time to adjust themselves to the new state of things. 
There will inevitably be discontent and a considerable 
degree of suffering before things will get to running 
smoothly again. 

Look how the woulri-be reformers leap from one ex¬ 
treme to the opposite one. In one breath they want to 
double or triple the work of the prefect by throwing 
several districts together and with the next breath they 
sigh for a change which will relieve the present prefects 
of part of the burden of administration by equalizing the 
area of the prefectures. Both are wild-cat schemes and 
have no basis in common sense. Let the prefectures alone 
and begin the work by improving the quality of the mev 
rather than the shape of the prefectures. The troubles 
of Korea today can be overcome only by a moral revolu¬ 
tion, not a physical one. You cannot make it easy for a 
left handed man to use a pair of shears by taking the 
shears apart and putting them together differently. You 
m?i\t froth thr tnn.n fo us<r his ri#ht hand. So in Korea no 
gerrymandering of the prefectures will be of any use un¬ 
less the quality of the men be raised to a higher point 
of efficiency. The Japanese do not seem to realize this, as 
the recent appointments to tax collectorships show. We 
urge not the sudden ohangeof methods of administration 
but a cleaning of the present methods, otherwise vve shall 
see not only the same indirection as heretofore but add¬ 
ed to it the confusion incident to sudden and violent at¬ 
tempts at social readjustment. 

O SCNG-K.Kt.tK. 
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Swift Retribution. 

We arc in receipt of certain details connected with 
one of the worst atrocities ever perpetrated in Korea by 
a Japanese. 1 1 occurred near the to wi» of M okpo and is 
thoroughly authenticated. A young Japanese about 
twenty-two years old was determined to secure posses¬ 
sion of the bouse of a Korean in one of the villages near 
the port. We are not told whether he had secured any 
lien on the property or had put the owner under any 
sort of monetary obligation to himself but, be that as it 
may, he went to the man’s house a few days ago and de¬ 
manded possession of the property without process of 
law. The owner, a man about fifty years of age. refused 
to give up the house. The young Japanese thereupon 
seized the Korean and bound him. He tied a heavy stick 
across his shoulders nnd attached a weight to each end 
of the stick and then hung him to the roof-tree of his 
own house in a position of the most exquisite torture 
that was calculated to kill him by inches. This is what 
happened for after a few hours of intense agony the man 
expired. This raav have frightened the Japanese, for he 
made off, but the murdered man’s son returning home 
soon after, armed himself with a knife and started in pur¬ 
suit. He overtook the Japanese at a river side. The 
Japanese plunged in and swam across. The Korean 
carrying the knife in his teeth followed without an in¬ 
stant's hesitation. .Near the other side of the stream he 
caught the murderer and bound him. Others of the vil¬ 
lagers hurried up and they dragged the Japanese back to 
the scene of his revolting crime. There they killed him 
and taking out his heart and liver sacrificed them to the 
spirit of the murdered Korean. 

There are two or three things to note in connection 
with this crime and the summary punishment. In the 
first place the murder of a father is in the eyes of 
the son a crime that demands sure punishment. In 
Korea the whole social system is built on the reverence 
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of parents by their children and if the son had not sought 
to avenge the murder as speedily as possible he would 
have been set down as a greater criminal than the mur¬ 
derer. Whatever the result might be to himself he was 
in duty bound both by the tenets of hi* own religion and 
by the unwritten law of his social environment to 
avenge his father's death. 

In the second place the murderer was not a Korean. 
If he had been, the law would have upheld the punish¬ 
ment meted out to him. It would not have been neces¬ 
sary to carry out the execution instantly for the law 
would have done it in any case, without fail. But with 
a Japanese the case was different. The Korean knew, as 
all Koreans know and as has been demonstrated more 
than once, that to have appealed to the Japanese au¬ 
thorities would not have secured the extreme penalty of 
the law. The Japanese would have been locked up for a 
time perhaps and probably deported back to Japan but 
no one conversant with the history of this present oc¬ 
cupation will believe for o moment that strict justice 
would have been done. Here was a second and a very 
strong motive. 

In the third place it must be noted that the act of, 
vengeance was carried out in a secse deliberately. The 
criminal was not cut down and killed at the - point where 
lie was caught but he was brought back to the spot 
where he had committed the crime and, in the presence 
of the object of his crime was given all the hearing that 
was necessary. He was convicted by the very right of 
hi» victim. Sentence was carried out there and then and 
all the aioueroent that could be made, in the Koreans' 
eyes, was there made by sacrificing his vitals to appease 
the spirit of the murdered man. There was a certain 
judicial method in it in spite of its promptness. 

Now wc arc far from saying that this is the civilized 
way of doing things, but no one will deny that justice 
was done, albeit the hand was rough; and under the cir¬ 
cumstances it was the only way in which justice could 
have been secured. 

Another fact lies right on the surface and cannot be 
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passed withont remark. If the Japanese regime were 
what it ought to be and what its apologists claim it to 
be this Japanese would never have allowed the underly¬ 
ing savagerj* of his nature to get the upper hand. The 
whole story shows he was a coward, and if he had 
known that Japanese law would grip him and inflict the 
ultimate penalty he would have thought twice before ex¬ 
hausting his ingenuity in torturing his victim to death. 
He knew he was safe from capital punishment or from 
any other serious penalty. Everything he had heard or 
seen confirmed him in the conviction that be would be 
screened and gotten off, or if worse came to worst he 
could odIj be deported. He never would have commit¬ 
ted this crime in Japan against one of his own country¬ 
men. He had been led to think that against a Korean 
the crime would be coudoned or that if he could get 
- among his own countr\'men he could hide and defy pro¬ 
secution. He knew that no Japanese court would take 
the evidence of a Korean to the extent of pronouncing 
the sentence of death. Now r we do not hesitate to say 
that the administration is responsible for the condition of 
things which rendered this crime possible. They cannot 1 
hide behind the excuse that so many Japanese came that 
it was impossible to hold them ir check, for the Japanese 
government could have prevented their coming faster 
than the legal machinery for their management was in¬ 
troduced. No one now doubts that Japan wanted a 
large number of her people to come here and still wants 
thtm to come, irrespective of her power to hold them in 
check. 

There is still one more deduction to be made. When 
the Koreans become desperate, as they are fast doing, 
no fear of punishment will prevent their attempting re¬ 
prisals. Take that particular village, lor instance. They 
have tasted blood. They have gotten even with one of 
the hated race, and we feel sure that Japanese renegades 
will give it a wide berth for some time to come. If Ko¬ 
reans begin reprisals some of them will be killed, but 
others will not, and for every one that escapes the con¬ 
sequences there will be a hundred who will want to 
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follow his example. Every Korean who hears of this 
case before us will applaud it and wish he had been there 
to help. 

In 1592 the Japanese swept through Korea unre¬ 
tarded and unchecked, but the time came when even the 
weak Koreans turned on them and in the end made them 
wish they had never come. Have the Japanese estimated 
what it would mean if the Koreans as a people, as a 
whole, should turn and hurl themselves at the throats 
of the people who claim this country as the spoil of war? 
Let us imagine Japan engaged in a great war at some 
other point of the compass. Does she suppose the Ko¬ 
rean people, armed or unarmed, would let the opportuni¬ 
ty pass unimproved ? We fear not. 


A Chequered Carter. 

There is a Korean official now lying iu prison in the 
hands of the law and bis fate will be either death or im¬ 
prisonment for life or perpetual banishment. The Ko¬ 
rean people look upon this man’s downfall as a judgment 
from Heaven. His name is Yi Yu-in and we will here 
trace his career in brief to show bow he came to rise and 
to fall. 

He was born and reared in Kyung-sang Province in 
the town of Ye-cbnn and lived there until he was abont 
thirty years old and being of good family was carefully 
educated it the conventional manner. He spent much 
time in practicing that form of divination which consists 
in interpreting fortuitous combinations of Chinese char¬ 
acters. These polit^ecnpations left him no time to ac¬ 
quire any means of earring a livelihood, with the result 
that when he arrived at the age of thirty he found him¬ 
self penniless. 

Like so many others who are obliged to live by their 
writs he gravitated toward Seoul and when he arrived be 
was reduced to such extremities that he was compelled 
to get odd shoes from people who wore out one shoe 
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faster than the other. He lodged in a little room-in an 
outhouse of an acquaintance in the Northern part of 
St-ocl and he ate here there and wherever anyone would 
invite him to a meal. 

One day as be was sitting in his room be saw a face 
at the window of an adjoining house. It was the face 
of a young and beautiful woman who had been the con¬ 
cubine of an official but for some reason had been dis¬ 
carded. He picked up a brush pen and wrote a poem about 
the pretty face and repeated it aloud in tones calculated 
to reach the ear of the woman. She happened to be 
something of a judge of poetry and thought this produc¬ 
tion was rather above the average. The next day he 
wrote another one still better and after the third at¬ 
tempt he received an invitation to visit the neighboring 
house where he was entertained and where he told the 
story of bis misfortunes. He told it to a sympathetic 
car with the result that be was appropriated in foil and 
became the head of the household with the woman for 
his wife. She had discovered his skill at juggling with 
Chinese characters and one cay she put him to the test. 
A certain mnn had run away and someone who was 
•deeply interested in the movements of the fugitive was 
anxious to find out when, if ever, he would come back. 
The matter was laid before Mr. Yi and after tnauioulat- 
ing the characters be declared where the man was at 
that moment and when he would come back. As chance 
would have it he did comeback, and this settled the ques¬ 
tion as to \lr. Yi s capacity. It was not loeg before the 
fame of his performance reached the palace and the late 
<^ueen had him come to court where his native cleverness 
won him a speedy rise to rank and wealth. From one 
step to another he ascended till at. last he obtained the 
grade of p'an-sii, than which there is no higher, short of 
royalty itself. If he had left well enough alone he might 
have retained his high position but he trusted too im¬ 
plicit? to his lucky star or rather be began to assist his 
lucky star in the work of pushing himself to the very top 
of the top. fie wanted to be the very froth upon the 
surface. His opportunity seeraed to have come when the 
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agitation against YiCbun-yong the grandson oftheTai- 
wun-kun came up. After that young map had gone to 
Japan he was still pursued by the suspicion and ill-will 
of the Min faction and this Yi Yu-in thought to make his 

own position solid by incriminating some one on the 
ground of complicity in a traitorous plot. He decided 
upon a certain man in Kyung-sang Province, tbe wealth¬ 
iest of the many and prosperous descendants of the 
great scholar and statesman Toi-ge. He charged this 
man with having, by tbe use of tbe wealth of his elan, 
planned and laid up provisions and arms for a rebellion 
in favor of Yi Chun-yong. The whole thing was abso¬ 
lutely false from beginning to end, and when the incrim¬ 
inated man was brought up to Seoul as a felon and 
faced with this monstrous charge be denied it ap and 
down and persisted in tbe denial in spite-of all the pres¬ 
sure that could be brought to bear upon him. 

At last the son of the accused man boldly faced the 
powerful minister and began questioning him as to the 
sources of his inforiuatiou. This seems to have given the 
other officials an opening which they had doubtless been 
long looking for and they called upon him to account for 
the accusation he had made. He had no evidence to pre¬ 
sent and he was convicted of having made a false accusa¬ 
tion. According to law he could be dealt.with in the 
same manner as if he were guilty of the crime which he 
charged tbe other man with having committed. The au¬ 
thorities did not go to this extremity but the man is 
condemned to life long banishment a: the very least, and 
he may be executed. 

All this is one more added tx> the long list of examples 
which prove that if a Korean official, having attained to 
the highest^rank tries to climb still higher by trampling 
upon others, he is sure to reap the reward of hatred which 
he deserves. Other cases in recent years were those of 
Kim Yungjun, Kim Hong-nyuk pod Yi Yong-ik, the lat¬ 
ter of whom escaped the hatred ol his enemies cnly by 
leaning upon a foreign power. 
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Editorial Comment. 

DOUGLAS STORY ON KOREA 

Mr. Douglas Story, a special correspondent of the 
London Tribune , takes up in the September 4 issue of that 
paper the statements of the Times correspondent in 
Tokio relative to the events of one year ago in Seoul. 

-He was in Seoul at the time and was in clo*e tonch with 
the palace officials. No one has questioned his veracity 
or the unique opportunity he had to study the situation. 
It was great good luck for Korea to have him here as he 
was, .to give the world an unvarnished and unlacquered 
tale of what actually occurred. He makes si* definite 
and categorical statements for the truth of -which he 
vouches. 

(1} His Majesty the Emperor of Korea did not sign 
nor agree to the treaty signed by Mr. Hyashi and Pak 
Che-sun on November 17th 1905. 

(2) His Majesty objects to the details of the trentv 
as published through the tongues of Japan. 

(3) His Majesty proclaimed the sovereignty of Korea 
and denies that he has by any act made that sovereignty 
over to any foreign power. • 

(4) Under the terms of the treaty as published by 
Japan, the only terms referred to concern the manage¬ 
ment of Korea’s external affairs with foreign powers. 
Japan’s assumption of control of Korean internal affairs 
never was authorized by Bis Majesty, the Emperoi of 
Korea. 

(5) His Majesty never consented to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Resident General from Japan nor has he con¬ 
ceived the possibility of the appointment of a Japanese 
who should exercise imperial power* in Korea. 

(6) His Majesty invites the Great Powers to exercise 
a joint protectorate over Korea for a period not exceed¬ 
ing five years with respect to the control of Korean for¬ 
eign affairs. 

Mr. Story goes on to give details of the method by 
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which heseonred authentic documents setting forth these 
facts, and he declares that certified copies of the same lie 
at Seoul today. There never was a more straight-for¬ 
ward and unequivocal account. It would stand before 
any unbiassed jury. It is so conclusive as to the main 
facts of the event described that the only way it can be 
attacked is by saving that Mr. Story received a forged 
document with seal of the Emperor fraudulently affixed. 
Bnt Mr. Story was doubtless aware of the facts through 
other channels as well. They were well known In Seoul 
within twenty-four hours. It seems most strange that 
anyone who knows anything about Eastern court life 
would suppose that such a thing could be kept secret 
and the Editor of the Japan Mail by banging to theexplod- 
ed theory that the document forced on Korea that night 
is internationally legal is doing it N in the face of direct 
evidence which no intelligent man can deny. But there 
is other evidence that can be brought to bear to prove 
the attitude of His Majesty. A few days after the event 
in question the editor of this magazine, who was in 
Washington at the time, received a cablegram dictated 
by His Majesty in which he denounced the document as 
being null and void because it had been forced upon him 
bv intimidation and under duress. He declared he had 
never signed it nor given his consent to the signing of 
it and never would. He instructed the writer to lodge a 
protest with the Department of State in Washington 
and take whatever steps were necessary to have the doc¬ 
ument repudiated by the treaty powers. He further in¬ 
timated that a joint protectorate would be acceded to if 
necessary. This cablegram was forwarded immediately 
otter the events in question and before the removal of 
the American Legation from Seoul. This had nothing 
whatever to do with the documents put in the hands of 
Mr. Story and forms independent corroborative testi¬ 
mony if such were needed. We know precisely by what 
agencies this cablegram was sent and we are as positive 
that it was authentic as we can be of any event. 

Not only so but we have received from men who 
participated in the events of that night clear and specific 
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accounts of all that occurred. The faces of the case are 
setded beyond dispute and to attempt to hold the con¬ 
trary isaasenselessastosticktothe theory that the earth 
is flat and not ruund. But why does the. Japan Mail 
cling *o tenaciously to the exploded theory ? Evidently 
because it can see no moral excuse whereby to condone 
the forcible seizure of Korea contrary to treaty stipula-. 
tions. In this the Japan Mail is more squeamish than 
the Japanese themselves for the latter tacitly admit that 
Korea was obliged to submit. 

But there are many who sa r it is folly to aay .any¬ 
thing more about the matter The thing is-done and 
cannot be undone. Therefore the less said about it the 
better. There are good reasons for continuing the dis¬ 
cussion. The world at large is not yet fully aware of 
the facts. It is the ignorance of the European and 
American publics that augurs ill for the future. Some¬ 
one burns down your house. You make a fu6s about it. 
Your neighbor says, “What’s the use of talking about 
it? The tiling is done anil cannot be undone- Tbc.less 
said the better.” You reply that your outcry' is for the 
purpose of warning others to keep watch over their pro¬ 
perty lest a similar fate should overtake it; and your 
argument would be unanswerable. The fate of Korea 
and the ixich ns bv which it was effected should be held, 
up before the world as a perpetual warning. 

But there are other reasons for not dropping the 
subject. We have no reason to believe the world is com¬ 
ing to an end in the near future and there is probably 
time for much to happen before that consummation.. 
Things happen so rapidly in the Far East, the kaleido-. 
scope is turning so fast that the keenest sighted cannot 
tell what combination of circumstances may turn up to¬ 
morrow. The nation will Dot die. It is too numerous, 

too virile, two bomcogcncous to be destroyed speedily 

even under the blows wiiich Japan is dealing. Let the 

people ding to tbeir language, to their soil and to the 

best of their traditions ar.d a centurv hence will see them 

* 

still as distinct from the people that oppress them as the 
Shexnitic stock is distinct from the Slavic in Btrssia. 
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If one wants to know what Japan is doing to Korea 
he must not stay about Seoul. He will see only a cer¬ 
tain side of it there, and the best side. He mest go 
down into the country where there is no one to note and 
record what is being done. We commend to the perusal 
of the reader the account of what has happened in the 
town of Kwang-ju in Southern Korea during the last 
week or two. 

This place is the capital of the Southern Chul-la Pro* 
vince and the seat of the Governor. The Governor has 
his official residence and near this are the government 
offices where the business of the province is done. For 
some time Japanese police officials and soldiers have 
occupied the government offices to the exclusion of every¬ 
thing else aud the governor has had to carry on the office 
work in his residence. But recently a newly appointed 
Japanese financial agent was sent to that point where he 
found that the offices were all occupied by Japanese 
police, soldiers and private citizens. Mess some of these 
were displaced he could find no lodging in keeping with 
the dignity of his position, and perhaps it may be added 
that he did not think it wise to enter upon the question 
with the military element. The only thing to do was to 
oust the governor from his residence, at least from part 
of it. This was done and then the Japanese chief of 
police feeling, it would seem, that he was entitled to an 
equal place, proceeded to drive the governor out entirely. 
The latter protested against this outrage and was com¬ 
pelled to submit only when he saw the Japanese police 
removing the furniture from his house. At the same time 
a large number of Japanese soldiers and police crowded 
into the yard, tacitly suggesting that if force were neces¬ 
sary to accomplish the desired result it would be forth¬ 
coming. 

The governor of the province was compelled to find 
lodgment in a little room belonging to one of his clerks. 
The people were loud in their* complaints and refused to 
do business in the marketplace. It looks as if local 
trade would be paralyzed. In this case the Japanese per¬ 
petrated a wanton and unprovoked insnlt upoa the 
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Governor and upon the whole Korean Government and 
yet there are those who talk about the Koreans holding 
back and not cooperating with the Japanese in the "re¬ 
formation” of Korea. Never was irony raore crael. The 
Japanese themselves ptit every obstacle in the way of 
friendly intercourse. They do not want friendly inter¬ 
course. The welfare or success or comfort of the Korean 
is a matter of utter indifference. 


News Calendar. 

The tennis tournament ha* come to a close after a very successful 

contest. Tbc finale ID the mixed svle W«r« played off oo Saturday tbft 

loth inst resulting iu a victory of two .«t:a : glit seta for Mbs GiVclt and 
Mr. Lynde Svider. ugaicst Miss Seldeo uud Mr. Knrham The winners 
had a handicap oi | yiyj while the lowers were rated at —.1^30. Hand¬ 
some prizes given by Mrs. Cock burn were handed to the winners at 
the end of the. contest In the singles Mr. Kurban: verm in the finals 
egom:t fur. Wallace, the letter giviru Mr l*«»v 1 »<• tii bull a point. The 
Seoul Union has been a most popular sp‘>t during the Autuum lear.is 
season. The membership has increased rapidly and the institution 16 
in a flourishing condition. 

A Chess club ha* been formed iu Seoul with a membership of six. 
This, is, however, only the beginning. To those benighted »ouls who 
f.iv tlmt cliena in "too mucli work" wc vac only say, Icain it ami sec 

whether this work is not more fun than must pixy. 

• Among the foreign visitors to Seoul during the past month were 
Mr. aid Mrs. James o: New York. Mr. J.irues lia* long been known 
and honored in New York's business circles and Mrs. James has wet a 
national reputation as a leader in the struggle against the Mormon in¬ 
terest* 111 the Senate as represented by Senator Keel Smoot. We have 
reason to believe :b-y made a pretty con:p!c:c c-catr.iration of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in Korea today. 

We hear that Mr. and Mrs. Haywood are iuteuJisg to go to Ari¬ 
zona vhere it is hoped the climate will help to improve the condition of 
Mr. l!u\ wood's broken health. We sincerely trust this C-jC he effected. 

Dr. H. N. Alien. I he lately retired United Steles Minister to Kcrra, 
has settled in Toledo, Ohio, where he will make bis home. 

The Agricultural fVpatimcnt in its forcstiv prOgi -'.M is to plant in 
Seoul uc«ler In-wang Mountain and inside the Northwest gate 12,387,- 
too trees. They will begin next Spring and tl»e work will cover .*:ve 
yens s. The estimated expeee** will he V1J:,^64. This includes s:sn 
planting un Kurui-nk Mountain. 
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The last mouth ha# seen the return to Korea of Rev. Geo. Heber 
Jones. D. D.. after an absence of several years. Dr. Jones is one of the 
few men who have made a critical study of some of the roost important 
phases or Korean life. He is the Vice-President of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and hi#return means among other things, 
rhe resuscitation of this useful organiration which i# not. as some snp- 
pose, dead out merely hibernating 

Rev. W. A. Noble. Ph.D. of P.Teng-yang.*has juel published in 
America a story based or. Korean life. We have not vel seen a:copy but 
we know from those who have seeD the manuscript that the public has 
a rare treat in store. We understand that this novel holde more close¬ 
ly to the distinctively native life than The Vanguard. 

Mat Hvung-sik. the vice-Minister of Education, hat. set a good ex¬ 
ample to Korean officials. Some years ago while governor of South 
Kyung-saog Province he took a coDCubine from among the dancing 
girls. Recently he determined that this sort of thing was nothin keep 
mg with tbr new spirit of the tiroes, so be sent her hack to the country 
after explaining carclully tne reasons for his action. 

At Cho-chi-uud station on tbe Seoul-Fumo Railway some Japan¬ 
ese police and gendarmes did noble work in helping the people at the 
time of live recent flood. Fearing that there would be a flood these 
Japanese prepared some boats and at the time ol the catastrophe they 
saved many lives and much property. The Koreans praise them high¬ 
ly aoc desire to raise a monument in lheir honor. This is a clear light 
in a dark place and shows how willing the Koreans are to make friends 
with the Japanese when suck a thing i» possible. 

The Mayor's office has paid YX9.W3 more for the land taken foi 
military purposes outside the ooctb Gate near Yoiig-s-so. This includes 
the brick fciins operated bv the CkiotSC- * 

Mr. Cho Pfung-ho. ex Prime Minister ha* memorialized tbe throne 
recounting :he evils which heset the empire and nation at the preset 
time. The Emperor replied that this is trne and efforts must be made 
to remedy these evils. 

The unlive press stales that sorne thirty six Korean young men of 
means have been mined both financially, morally and physically be¬ 
cause o! the disgraceful institution called # ‘theater" near tie gate 0: 
the Mulberry Palace. The authorities ought to look after this business. 

The Prefect of Ul-leung-do (Dagclet isiand) reports that there are 
bia bouses. iyj6 men and 11Tf women on the island. 

Tha Knr.an rourl at Pretig.yang annonncai to tha Tji w -D*pari• 

meDt that a Japanese in Pong-san uiuidered a Kojeao. The criminal 
was canghl and taken to Pyeng-vang where the Japanese authorities 
sentenced aim to two vtot* Vhflriif'nnuixt'. A Korean would have got¬ 
ten that much punishment for stealing a single rice bowl. 

A company has lvett formed for the exploitation of Kcrean sail 
Industries. 
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The Lew Department has been making tome regulations to gov¬ 
ern tbe rate* of interest on mortgages, etc. (r) Interest shall not ex¬ 
ceed jo% a rear. (2) If no rate is meatiooed not more than *0% 
per Tear shall be levied. (3) Interest nan not he compoanded. {4) 
Whatever rate is mentioned not more than the legal rate can be collect¬ 
ed* <5) If delay occurs m paving an obligation no interest can be 
charged unless the amount in question exceeds Y50. If s man sues for 
wages he cannot get interest unless the amoont is more than Y50. ( 6 f 

Interest shall not be cbaTgrc on debts that are allowed to run. 

A Japanese company Called The Korean Land Improvement Com¬ 
oro v Lav l»ern formed with a capital of Yen 1,000,000 for the develop¬ 
ment of Korean resources. 

Nam Kang-ok, well known to foreigners here, is the prefect of 
Yang yang and he ha* opened a very promising school in that town. 

It is said that through the disturbances of tbe last two year* the 
population of North liara-gyong Province has decreased It 16,361. 

A Japanese physician has been secured to attend to prisoners m 
the City Jail at Chong* do. 

Hive Korean students in Tokyo have applied to tbe War Depail- 
meut in Seoul for pertniwioD to enter tbe Japanese Military School in 
Tokyo. 

The campaign against the top-knat is putting an end to thir 
characteristic uiark of Korean citizenship. It can well be dispensed 
with, snd there is also coming in a strong feeling in favor of European 
clothes. This is all well euougU hat something deeper is necessary be¬ 
fore Korea will see good government. 

On the bill near the Temple of the God of War outside the South 
Oate, tire Cliim-do sect me about to vrret e building f«w worship. Tbif 
ts to be the central office of tbe sect and there are to be brauebes all 
♦‘ver tiic country. It is hard to find out jut* what tbe tenets of this ttd 
ate but in our next issue »c shall endeavor lo set them forth. 

Careful inquiry a* to the status of the limber business on the Ya'r 
has brought out the following >u*.craeoti which seem to be true. A; 
first tte Japanese started m to cut everything in tbe way of timber lb». 
they came across whether it was government property or private pro 
perty. Whether this still continues w« do not know but on tbe Man* 
chur.ao side a joint Chinese ;>nd Jajmneje company is. to exploit the lit- 
dually while on the Korean side it will be done by a company oooiimu 
ly, at least, Korean. The company i* composed of six of '.he Ministers 
o: Stale each *jf whom pnts down Yitxj.Loo of capital. The Japanese 
put in *3 equal amount. 

A very u-;usual tiling occurred in Suiig-ju in tbs south, where a son 
being intoxicated struck and killed his father with a club. He was ini* 
mediately executed by the prefect. «s tb s is odc of the six kinds of 
crime for whose jmoishaient the prefect ibies not have in ,»Maiu orders 
from Seoul before carrying it out. 
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In Accordance -with the so-calked treaty of last year fie Residency 
General has ordered all provincial governors and prefects to refer any 
cane that concerns foreigners directly to the Jtaaidcncy without first re¬ 
porting to the Borne Office. 

The prefect of Ke-san caught a tortoise and fed it for three year* 
arul prized it highly. The governor of the province sent and demand¬ 
ed it. The prefect demurred. Tbe governor aent and took it by force 
and thought to gain great credit by forwarding the highly prized o- 
pbibian to the Home Office. There it was found that tbe so-called tor- 
toiw was only a Common mod-tortle and the governor and the prefect 
were Ixith called some very bad names. They thought it was-s Kit buk 
tiv’it was only a ftam'Sangi. We leave it to the reader to figure oat 
the difference- We confess that—but why confess? 

Kjm Yung-jin is tbe son of Kim Ok-kyoo the refugee who was 
murdered jn Shanghai in 1894. Tbe young man has been living in 
Japan all these years and has studied the matter of police and police 
"upervigion. He has lately beeD invited by the Korean Police Depart¬ 
ment to come hack to Korea and take a high place in that office but the 
young tuan declined with thenka. 

Jn Yang-in a pretty scene was recently exacted. Three Japanese 

Juediciue vendors ceroe to a private house in that town sod asked for 

accommodation* for tbe night. Tbi* was given and a good neal was 

net out by the hoot with cggi: and cbeetnat* nod other dainties. In tbe 

c ourse of the evening one of the Japanese took oct a box of pill 6 which 

**11 for about twenty sen a bandied and banded tbe host trine of tbeui 

and told him to trv them. Be did so to his cwn cost for when morn- 
* 

il>g came the Japanese demanded fifty th'io&and cash as payment for 
the pill*. The Korean indignantly refused to pay, whereepon the 
Japanese fell apoo liipi and gave him a beating. Then, they went to 
b -5 stable and stole bis horse and made off with it. Seeiug that there 
wns no help for it the owner sent a messenger with tbe money and 
bought back the horae. Since that time the people of that town have 
cherished a sort of deep affection for their protectors. 

The Rureiats who were tagaged by the Korean government be¬ 
fore tbe war to start a glass factory are now asking lor salary, reckoned 
up to the present time, bec&cw tbeir contracts were cot formally an¬ 
nulled A certain Russian Count is also asking for yen j. 000.000 in¬ 
demnity because of the fishing rights on the east coast which he lost 
because of tbe war. 

The Educational Department has sent throughout tbe coontry a 
large number of school readers in the mixed script for uac in tbe -ele¬ 
mentary school* It seems that a knowledge of Chinese fa still to be 
demanded. 

• t 

TCe are rer* sorry to learn that thieves broke into tbe hoo*e of a 
Japanese in Kong-ju and killed a small Japanrse child- It is surmised 
that thi* wu because the child cried out and thia threatened to alarm 
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The Agvicj.tttral Department has asked for Y475*-topay for estab¬ 
lishing a horticultural garden ins.de the Little East Gate. tut DM in 
coaneftirm with the AEricolioral nd industrial School. 

In the flood which swept the prefecture of Chung-Ju mil the pre¬ 
fecture records were Inst, 

Alt tlie mino. belonging to the Hca&ebuld Department are situated 
itt the following prefeclurts: In Ham-gyring Province, Kapsan, Tai 
chur, Yong-beung. Cbong-pyung. Hatn-beuug, SatnMi; in Whang-W 
Province. Cha rynng. Sn-un, Hnl-ru'i. Chang-ynnj in fveng an Pro¬ 
vince, Pyeng-yang. Sang-deung. Kar.g-doog, Enn-aan, Cbang-sung, 
Kwi song, Wbi-cbCin. Sun-cbun. CbO-sang. Cbo-aau, Hn-cbang. Tai- 
cLul. Wi-wOu, Ud sen; Kaug-wuD Frovioce, Klui-suQg; in Chung- 
eboeg Province, Chik-smn. This makes twenty-four in all. This in¬ 
cludes all ibe mines in these districts 

The Finance Depsrlmenl has decreed Ibat the old nickels ahall be 
considered'anl«sidiary com aod *hall not he legal tender for e aura 
above one yen. The new nickel* are good up to two yen, the silver 
coins up to ten yen. The copper cent pieces and the old time cash are 
good up to one yen. The Japanese batik Doles are good up to any 
amount. 

The Finance Department is dressing all the tax collectors and the 
clerk* at public expeise. Each collector ha* seventy yen and each 
clerk forty yen to buy the foreign garment!. 

The Japanese have decreed tbftl ir. all tbe country schools the child¬ 
ren from eight year* of Age man study Japanese. Bosks have been 
distributed for this purpose. The IVhan^ung daily Criticises tbis act 
as bring an encroachment upon the ioteiesls of the Korean people. 
The JupBnese seem determined that if the Koreans want education they 
most gain it through Japanese channel*. 

Tbe terms of tbe timber concession on tbe Yaln and Toman Rivera 
arc as follows. Tbe company is ostensibly a Korean one but i» practi¬ 
cally in Japanese control. 

(l) As the forests along the Yalu and Tuman are .very valuable 
they should be exploited and developed. 

( 3 ) Tbe Japanese and Kmcana ibill jointly funiiati capital to 
the amount of Yi .200. 00 

(j) The profit* arising from this business shall be carefully re- 
ported to both governments aod the account* shall ha annually 
pnblubed. 

< 4 > The profits shall lie dmded equally and assessment* shall also 
He paid equally. 

( 5 > If it is found necessary to increase the capital of tbe company 
it shall be done by mutual agreement. 

(6) If new rule* are found neccMary they will be drawn up rod 
adopted by mutual consent. 

(?) If w.is found wise lo form a uock company the two govern- 
uiBoit shall arrange the mailer by mutual consan:. 
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Tlx Japanese adviser to the Educational Department is being 
severely censored »»v the Korean? for b'« diiatorir.ess in attending -to 
the nuMneac of the Department. The Japaceac authorities compel tbe 
Department to have all detail* pass through tin* man’s hands Num¬ 
erous Cwn dime tip for decision and arc tabled by him aad people 
from distant provinces have to wait his convenience before having 
thiDBf settled. This is a sample of what the Japanese really care about 
education in this Country 

The long bridge at Hara-hung is in very bad repair and it is now 
intended to put it in goal shape The bridge is 2.250 feet long. K 
will require tbe cutting of 50 oro tret«^ and tbe totaJ ctf 

pen*« is Y i;cxhx>. 

L)n Sevtember Htb. the Agricnltural and Industrial Bank opened 
a hrauc.li it the town of Hai ju. 

The Emperor on October 1st ordered the release of all prisoners in 
the Seoul prisons except those sentenced for grave crime, and about 
154 were released. We know, however, of one man w)ki has been a 
long time in prison without being charged with or convicted of any 
crime. It is a mere matter of jealousy. The people in control ought 
to clean out the prisons and 6tt free those who have no crime to their 
Charge. 

Yon Cbi-o, a cousin of Yun Chiho. has been appointed superinten¬ 
dent of the Korean student* in Tokyo. 

Snow fell iu Wonsan, for the first time this season, on October 2nd- 

Ic Pyeng-vang the Koreans are establishing a private school for 
tbe Study « ra-.lr->ar.ing id ail its branches. This is a most encourag¬ 
ing piece cl news and is typical of the eme-prising people of that uie- 
tropulil 

The passion which Koreans: have for handling money Is shown by 
the rush for the portion of clnli to the newly appointed collectors. 
There Were 142 places to be filled and there were over 50c applications 
There occurred a biller strife of tongues, each telling how unfit the 
others were for the job. It was a pretty scene and augurs wrll for the 
efficiency of the force" 

The Home Department has decided to cut off all special police ex¬ 
penses and all expenses for saCri Sees ir. toe country districts. This 
mean* sacrifices to mountaias. or lor rain, 01 for local spirit* of any 
kind. 

Tde question of making Lady Ora Empress of Korea bat >>een to 
the lore all during the past month. Arguments pro and con have been 
coming thick and fast. There is a traditional prejudice against the 
elevation of a concubine to royal or imperial rank. There semis to »e 
no reason to believe that the Japanese favor this move. It is said that 
‘be people of the south are specially opposed to it. but a strong coterie 
of be: relatives aua their acne rants arc pu*biu*c ‘l** luattei as ben 
they can. 
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Yi Cbai-gyu, a Praoce of a collateral line of the Imperial family, 
wns condemned to tea years in the cbun-gang hei-atiseof bis oppressive 
tclsigaioai the people but tbc Emperor had the sentence changed to 
banishment Jot the same period. This is the first time a man of bis 
rank has been semenced to the cham-gang. 

Yi Wan-yoDfc tbe Minister of Education, has made an e>tended 
tour of inspection throughout the nuiHides', and in the south even to 
tbe island of Quelpart This energy displayed io an sacouragiog jeat- 
nre and it is to he hoped that it will result in greatly improved con¬ 
ditions. 

The officials who were held in durance at the Gendarmes liead- 
qtwiers in connection with the uprising at Hong ju ot the part of the 
Yo’anteers were released oc October 251 d after oeiog iu detention for 
J 30 days. No crime was p.-orec against tbeui and they were held 
fcoley on suspicion. 

The Finance Department arranged with the Residency General 
that until tbv lirn-icccs »»* tbe Dai Ic'ai G’nko --n vsl*hhfch«d io tbe 
intenor the taxes *h *uld be transmitted through tbe ToJl Offices 
throughout the country but tbe c.»Ddii:on of the roao* make it neers- 
M*ry to Spend a coub; Jerab.v euci for repairs if this program i& to be 
earned out. 

Many countrv pt-pie have come up to Seoul to pro*e?t against tbe 
reorganization of the prereptuies and the lopping off of parts of pre- 
lectaret. to add them to otaer preleutUTes adjoining. The} consider 
this* great Hardship. Tuey do noi iice to bavt tbe status of loeir 
ancrsfal tomes changed 

Tbe Koreans have 'tarled n company foi the mauciactore of cao- 
dies ‘inr.lar to hose mourled from Europe. They *eni> to have suc- 
cceuc very well. The candies are very white aud tbc price is riJic- 
c!.»- 5 *h .mull. Twenty seven of tberr ytY, for thirty cents 

Tbe mouth o: October saw the complelioj ol ibe plims for Ihe 
taking over of Chin Li; and Yuiig-heung Rays by the Japanese for 
cava: stations Large tracts of land 10 PMb pi-«ces woe secured by 
the payment of five lapaceSe stn per t$Ufa leet square. Violent 

diEroief- arose from time to time LeC-tuse Ki»reaa»> considered that 
tbe> *er». not treated right, bet that md cot delay matters. The 
Kotscit- hue. to move on. 

O; October 2*>th All the private elementary schools held a field day 
at the Hun-vun-wisti »nd all sorts of sports were indulged iu. 

Cb.ii "ouir-rik. tse prercii «; iieunc. isourrim over tbe «iowo- 
fall of hi* couutry, cleared up tbe accouuts of this oflk* to date. wr-»tc 
nunierpur farewell letter* to his mends, and then took opium aud died. 

At turr foot of Cbi-ii Mountain there is k great monastery called 
“Shici’ig ChfT m<in«-tery.'' There are a>nit 01*0 monas there *nd 
the} arc very tesirous of establishing a school for tBr.ir •owr. *e.i mi- 
pro\eni»nt. 
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The KasGten Government has announced that Yen 3.OCO will be 
necessary for sending hack eleven Koreans who became prisoners of 
war in 1904. 

Song Fynng-jun. the former brad of the II chin ^people bis at last 
been lil>ertted from prison hut not till after be bad received a sharp 
reminder in the shape of forty blows of the waip. He baa rearmed ins 
former portion ftf head of the society. 

After the Finance Department bad selected the men for assistant 
tax collectors the Residency recommended seventeen others. This 
made it necessary to reject tnat number of men already selected. Bow 
to do this was the question. The Minister got around It by stat¬ 
ing tbat^oi^course no man ntder tweuty-five years of age coal! serve. 
So the seventeen meD were discarded and the Resident's Candidates 
Ribsututcd. This made the rejected men exceedingly angry and they 
demanded why they should be thrown out when nothing bad heen said 
about ao age limit. This did no good so they contented thrmselres 
with insulting the Minister and withdrawing. 

A .very large society has been established. Called tbe Po-an Society, 
or Universal Peace Society. Its proposed platform is the protecuon ol 
Korean interests and strict carrying out 01 the terms of the so called 
treaty 01 oce year ago. 

Tbe Whatig’Sung Daily states in its issue of October ?$tb that ibe 

Jajmoesv c'.*olics employed 10 the groaod^ oi tbe Financ® Deportment 
receive forty yen a month for tlieit services. Korean workmen at one 
quarter of that wage could do the work as well. Korean teachers in 
tbe highest school in tbe country receive from twenty yen to forty*6ve 
a month. 

The sto-v is going the rounds that two hundred years ago tbe Jap¬ 
anese brought a gilded Ftuddhn to liorca, whether os a prcr-eoi Or not, 
we do not know. Rut at any rate it was left here. Recently a high 
‘Buddhist moot came from Japan and he asked where this gilded Bud¬ 
dha was. No one coold tell bim. and finally tbe police were set to 
work to fine the treasure. After rigid investigation it was found oat- 
ede tbe EaU Gate in toe hone of a private cititen where it had lain 
for uiouv years. It was brought «u; aud placed in the oc» Buddhist 
temple iu the Japanese quarter. 

The Chs-gang Society, ol which Yon Chi-bo is tbe pri-gident, bat 
urged upon tbe Government the necessity oi making education com- 
pnlaory. 

A Cbineman obtained four little girls in Kvuiig-sang Province and 
one in Seonl, In trying to dispose of his wares at a profit be was dis¬ 
covered hy the authorities and tbe girls were taken away and returned 
to their proper guardians and tbe Chinaman wag handed over to his 
Consul for punishment. ' It is not definitely known bow be obtained 
the girls in tbe south and it i* supposed be bought them, but this is so 
unosoal a thing in Korea tba we may be permitted to doubt it at least 
until better evidence is forthcoming. 
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The Koreans in Hawaii. 


Hawaii, one of the beautiful portions of the earth’s 
surface, presents one the most vividly interesting yet 
tragic chapters of history to be found in human annals. 
For centuries the home of a generous, proud Island race, 
its orginal owners are fast vanishing away and other 
races have entered upon their inheritance. One is impres¬ 
sed with this as he moves about tbe Islands. Instead of 
the brown Kanaka, sturdy of physique and generous and 
happy-go-lucky in character, Japanese, Chinese and Ko¬ 
reans alternating with Portxigese and Porto Ricans 
meet the eye everywhere. The population is highly 
cosmopolitan in character, with the Asiatic in the lead. 

From January 1903 to December 1905, 7394 Ko¬ 
reans found their way to the Islands, of whom 755 were 
women and 447 were children under 14 years of age. 
The emigration ceasing about this time very few have 
gone there since. The departures have been very small 
in number so that probably 80 per cent or about 5700 
Koreans must be still residing in the Islands. Of those 
who have left the Islands three fourths have gone on to 
the mainland where they may be found in large cities 
like San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, and Pasadena 
working as houst servants; or in the country districts of 
California as laborers on the fruit farms; they are on 
the cattle ranches, in Wyoming, for the Korean abroad 
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takes naturally to horses aud owns one for himself as 
soon as possible. They are down in the corn belt, and 
may be found working as track bands along the Union 
Pacific ar.rl Southern Pacific Knilroads. 

It is in Hawaii the Korean is at his best. At first he 
had some difficulty in.adjusting himself to his surround¬ 
ings. Everything was new and strange and he had to 
learn how to handle himself. He did not know how to 
live, but it did Dot take him long to learn how to do SO. 
lie had to learn what to wear and where to get it, what 
to eat, where to buy it, and how-to cook it; how to work 
and how to'take care of himself. The Korean when 
placed in favorable circumstances is wonderfully quick to 
learn and in a marvelously short length of time he learnt 
his lessons and today the universal testimony is that the 
Korean is a very desirable plantation hand. 

To understand the circumstances surrounding the 
Korean in Hawaii it is necessary to understand one 
thing—sugar. The Korean’s whole experience is wrapped 
up in that one word. Sugar is the key-note to every 
thing in Hawaii. Nature has so ordained it. “Directly 
or indirectly all industries in Hawaii are ultimately de¬ 
pendent upon the sugar industry—the social, economic 
aud political structure of the Islands alike are built 
upon a foundation of sugar.” The total value of exports 
from Hawaii for the year ending J une 30. 1005, was $35,- 
223.807 and of this amount sugar represented $35,113,- 
409. 

Hawaii is a laud of surpirsing limitations. From 
the above it will be seen that it is a land of practically 
one crop, the entire population being dependent virtually 
on this one industry. The superficial land area of the Is¬ 
lands is only about 6000 square miles and of this it is es¬ 
timated that only one tenth is arable, giving us only 
aoout 000 square miles to pro\ ide sustenance lor the 
entire population of these islands. This area is divided 
into a few great plantations, some ol’ them containing 
thousands of acres stretching for miles along the coast, 
employing a small army of laborers and producing as 
high as 45,000 tons of sugar on a single plantation. 
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Employed in producing' this great crop are 4-8.229 - 
divided according to the following per centage (3,005). 


Japanese 

65.SO 

Chinese 

9.14 

Korean 

9.71 

Portugese 

6.23 

Hawaiian 

3.01 

Porto Rican 

3.95 

Caucasian 

2.09 

Negro, South Sea Islanders 

. .07 

106.00 


From this it will be seen that the Koreans rank 
second in numbers on the sugar, plantations, and play 
no small part in the production of Hawaii’s great crop. 
It is further interesting to note the distribution of Ko¬ 
reans on the plantations according to occupations. 


Administration 

10 

Cultivation 

4384 

Irrigation 

3 

Manufacture 

19 

Su perintexiderce 

4 

Transportation 

248 

Unclassified 

17 

9 


4683 


By administration is meant clerks, interpreters and 
the like. Only one Korean is down as working at irriga¬ 
tion, This is one of the most expert forms of farm labor 
and though more Koreans are as work now at it, for I 
personally knew of a gang of 20 of them who were do¬ 
ing finely, yet it is doubtful if they will ever play -a large- 
part in this as irrigation is done largely by Japanese 
who are regarded as unexcelled at it. In the work of 
manufacture an ir.creasing number of Koreans are being 
taken into the mills, while some, a very few, have been 
taken into the engine room of certain mills and started 

-out as firemen and machinists. Verv few have been cm- 

▼ 

ployed as tunas or bosses tho 1 met several of whom their 
bosses spoke very highly, but most of the Koreans work 
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onder white or Hawaiian bosses either in gangs by 
themselves or in mixed gangs alongside Japanese, Porto 
Rieans and Portugese. 

From this it will be seen that about 75 percent of the 
Koreans are at work on the plantations The balance 
is made up of the women, for as a rule the Korean wo¬ 
men are not compelled by their husbands to work in the 
fields,—the children who are compelled to go to school, 
the store keepers and inn keepers, ar.d the students and 

floating population at Honolulu. 

The Korean field band receives $18.00 a month U. S. 
gold lor 26 days of labor. No Sunday labor is required, 
every thing being shut down on the plantations on the 
Sabbath. If he has a family he is given a bouse to him¬ 
self with a little garden patch. Fresh clean water and 
fuel are supplied gratis, and the hospital with a trained 
resident- physician is always open to him. Schools con¬ 
veniently located, with Amcrian teachers, furnish educa¬ 
tion in English for his children. In the larger settlements 
like Ewn a school in Korean taught by a Korean school 
master is maintained by the Koreans themselves. 

If the Korean is unmarried he is assigned to a dormi¬ 
tory with other Koreans, the number being strictly limit¬ 
ed by law to the cubic contents of the house. Sanitary 
inspection is both frequent and rigid and the Korean has 
learned to understand its value. Actual living expenses 
vary from $5.00 to $9 00 a month. This diet usually 
consists of rice with vegetable salad, meat, soup, and 
bread and butter. The Koreans eat much fruit, especial¬ 
ly the papaia and the pine apple ami more recently hare 
taken to American tinned provisions. In visiting their 
camps I had many a meal with Koreans which tho home¬ 
ly was well cooked and as good as any man might wish. 
Asa rule the Koreans live well. They wear American 
clothing, eat American food, and act as much like Ameri¬ 
cans as they can. 

The Korean gets his breakfast about four o'clock in 
the morning and by five o’clock he is in the field at work. 
If it is some destance to his field he is carried, on the 
plantation railroad back and forth. Quite a number of 
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the Koreans own their own horses and ride back and 
forth. This is true of the bosses, interpreter's and Korean 
business men. A little incident will illustrate this. 

I arrived at Mokuleea earlier than was expected so 
there was no one to meet me. My Korean companion 
told me there was a Korean store kept by a Christian 
a little distance away and we could gee a horse there. 
On arriving at this store what was niv surprise to find a 
young man and his family whom I had baptized and 
taken into the church in Korea some years before, run¬ 
ning this store and happy and prosperous. AfLcrtbe sur¬ 
prise and pleasure of the meeting he quickly bitched up 
his horse and wagon, drove me to the e^inp two miles 
away, hastened back for his wile ami baby born a few 
months before on American eoil.and thus a future Ameri¬ 
can citizen, and that night in the little chapel erected by 
the Koreans themselves I baptized the baby with several 
adult Koreans. 

The Korean’s day in the field is ten hours. He takes 
his lunch with him and eats it in the field. Ht gets back 
to camp about 4:50 p. m., usually takes a hot bath, puts 
on clean clothes, and is ready for supper and the 
evening. 

One third of all the Koreans in Hawaii are prolessing • 
Christians They dominate the life in the camps on the 
Islands of Oahu, Kauai and Maui where they are stamp¬ 
ing out gambling and intoxication. The Korean has 
fallen into sympathetic hands in Hawaii. The Sugar 
Planters 5 Association is composed of gentlemen of the 
highest character and integrity, genuinely interested in 
the welfare of their hands and ready to cooperate in 
every sensible measure that promises better things for 
their men. There is a total absence of the "Jim Crow" 
spirit in Hawaii and the good nature with which the 
various races mix ihcrc is wonderful. On the railroads 
and steamers they crowd and jostle each other but no 
one ever complains and all nationalities stand an equal 
show. A Chinese or a Korean, if he puts up the money, 
can travel first class and receive as much attention as 
any other nationality. There is a kind-hearted, gentle 
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and generous .*pir:l in every thing in Hawaii that is 
delightful. 

I. mlej such conditions the Korean grows and dc* 
vciopes very rapidly. Hawaii is the land of great possi¬ 
bilities lor him. Being a farm laborer he gets the very 
training he needs to lit himself for usefulness is his native 
land. Hawaii becomes to him a vast School of Agricul¬ 
ture where he learns something of the character and 
treatment of different soils: methods of irrigation and 
fertilization; care and system in the handling of the 
crops. He learns how to work according to system, and 
also the value and obligation of law and regulation. If a 
thousand selected Koreans a year could lx* permitted to 
emigrate to Hawaii in a few years they would return' 
and devolop the natural resources of Korea, adding 
many* fold to the value and financial resources. 

Geo Hi KfcK 11IM'-S 


Min Vong-whan. 

The anniversary of the death by suicide of Min Tor g- 

whan was signalized i>v a memorial ceremony on the 

pari of the faculty, students arid friends of the Heung- 

wha. School, the most, flourishing private school in the 

countrv and one that was bounded and sustained by the 

• 

munificence of the man whose memory is still green in the 
hearts of all his. friends and acquaintances. 

It was on the 2Slh of November that the people 
gathered at the' school, which is near the center of the 
city. The teachers, students and friends together num¬ 
bered upwards of three hundred The meeting was open¬ 
ed by Iro Pyling-bang, the president of the institution, 
who gave a history of the founding of the school and the 
vital part which Min Yong-whan played in the work of 
its establishment. He "enumerated the reasons why the 
day was worthy of commerr,oration and told the well 
known story of the patriotism and public spirit o' the 
mar, who was unwilling to survive the downfall of his 
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country's lilicrty. He urged ail the students and friends 
to imitate the life of Misi Yong-whan for lie was the 
finest example of the Korean gentleman that recent years 
has produced. 

This was followed by a biographical notice delivered 
bv Mr. K. S. Kim who is so well known among foreign¬ 
ers and who has been working with Dr. Underwood. 
The main facts brought out by him are as follows: Min 
Yong-whan was born in Seoul in the section known as 
Songhvun. His father was Mm Kvum lio who perished 
so tragically in the military eracuU of 1882. He was dis¬ 
tantly related to the present Sovereign through the fact 
that the wife of the late Tai-wun-kun was the sister of 
Min Kyum-ho. As Min Yong-whan’s father had other 
sons and his uncle Min Tfi ho bad none, Min Yong-whan, 
according to a common Korean custom, was adopted by 
his uncle and has since been knowp as the son of Min Ti¬ 
ll o. 

Min Yong-whan was born in 18G1 and by the time 
he was ininctccu years ok] passed the examinations ami 
received official appointment. .Not conteflt with the at¬ 
tainment of civil rank he also passed the examinations 
which resulted in his receiving high military rank as 
well. During the twenty-seven years of his Active official 
life he passed through ail official grades excepting alone 
that of Prime Minister and as vice Prime-Minister he 
was practically the same in grade as Prime Minister, In 
military life lie attained to the highest honors in the gift 
of the government. He was Lieutenant General, equival¬ 
ent in Korea to the rank of Marshall in Japan. 

The most striking characteristic of this man wns his 
absolute incorruptibility. Never was he known to lake 
a bribe or to extort money from the people under any 
pretext whatever. What this means ir. Korea only those 
can know who are acquainted with the corrupt methods 
which have liecomc second natruc to the Korean. Min 
Yong-whan never lent, him self to those methods, did not 
drift with the current, bur. stood aside and held aloof 
from .'dl indirection. It is for this reason that even dur¬ 
ing a long term of service he never amassed wealth and 
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died possessed of no more of this world's goods than 
came to him from his inherited estate. In fact it is more 
than probable that he died much poorer than he wbb 
when he entered upon public life. 

This absolute rectitude made him something of an 
ascetic in the eyes of his official contemporaries aad they 
were afraid of him, recognizing the superiority of his 
principles and being shamed more than once into proper 
action by his quiet contempt of their iniquitous plans. 
He was enormously' influential in the palace to which his 
birth gave him constant and prompt admittance. From 
the customary Korean stand-point he was not a success¬ 
ful courtier, for he always held an independent position 
and said what he thought. He never entered into any 
of those coalitions whereby courtiers have always won 
their way to power, and he fawned npon no one, from 
the King down. As other courtiers could not use him for 
their ignoble purposes and feared him because of his in¬ 
dependent expression of opinion he was frequently bar¬ 
red out from the exercise of political power. He stood, 
in some sense, as the political conscience of the govern¬ 
ment, which a certain sort of men would fain forget. He 
was always unflinching in his opposition to the admit¬ 
tance of unworthy people into the palace enclosure, and 
fortune tellers, mountebanks and crooks -found in him 
their most unyielding obstacle. 

When it became necessary to appoint a man to such 
a position as special envoy to foreign countries it was to 
him that the court looked both because he was the most 
polished gentleman in Koica and because the peculiar 
position he occupied here made him seem more easily 
spared than some others. He went to Russia as Korea’s 
representative at the coronation of the Czar and it was 
currently reported that he was converted to the Russian 
cause at that time. It would not be surprising if the Rus¬ 
sian Court exerted their influence to create a favorable 
impression upon him but that he became an advocate of 
Russia’s interests in Korea as against those of Japan is 
the utmost rubbish. He feared both, for his country, 
but he paid allegiance to neither. The writer, iu the 
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course' of long years of acquaintance and many mtimate 
conversations, never discovered the slightest reason to 
believe that Min Ycng-whan cherished any special en¬ 
mity against either of these two powers nor did he favor 
one above the other. He always wanted Korea to im¬ 
itate the example of Japan in the matter of progress but 
he realized that she never could do it in the same way as 
Japan. When, just before the opening of the late war, it 
was urged upon him that the pro-Russian sympathies of 
some of the leading courtiers might give an excuse for 
Japanese reprisals he was found to be already of the 
same mind and he desired to effect a more genuine neut¬ 
rality of the government in order that Japan might find 
no cause for such reprisals. As it turned out, this at¬ 
tribution to Japan of any fairness and international 
justice was a mistake. He gauged Japan by what he 
himself would have done under the circumstances; but 
Japan possessed no statesman so just or so self-control- 
led as he himself for when the crisis came she walked 
rough-shod over her own solemn pledges and made a 
new record in international tergiversation. 

Besides acting as special envoy to Russia he also 
went to London to represent Korea at the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria and later acted as minister to The United 
States for a year. It was immediately after his return 
from this last mission that he saw the need of more facil¬ 
ities for education, and with a munificence which was 
one of his most striking characteristics he founded and 
supported, at least, in great measure, the Heung-wha 
School. It was at his advice that many foreign innova¬ 
tions were made in the palace which were intended to 
add dignity to official functions and be for the comfort 
of foreign guests. At the same time he waged a war of 
extermination against the m-u&ang and p'an-su and other 
worthless characters through whose services unworthy 
officials were trying to efimh the ladder to “success.” 

It was he who, remembering the large number of Ko¬ 
reans who had perished in theTocg-hak troubles and in 
the wild times preceding anil following the murder of the 
Queen-by the Japanese, proposed to meet a memo-ml to 
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them and succeeded in putting the business through suc¬ 
cessfully. Mau3'foreigners in Seoul will remember the 
ceremony at the pa»-k near the Su-gu-mun or Water 
Gate jo the Eastern part of the city. 

lie was active also in the matter of army reform and 
made the first attempt to clothe the troops in foreign 
uniforms. He also was instrumental in having both 
Russian and Japanese dropped from the manual of drill 
and pat Korean terms in their place much to the better¬ 
ment of the service. 

He eon Id not but l.*c in full sympathy with the aims 
of the Independence Club and it was larg:.y through his 
active cooperation that the club hrid. for a time, such a 
good footing with the government. It was here that bis 
political isolation, of which we have already spoken, in¬ 
jured his chances of success. If he could have gained a 
solid backing in the government which would override 
all conservative opposition the history of Korea might 
have been far different; but the very purity of hi? mo¬ 
tives und the urise!fighncfv of his ambition for the Ko¬ 
rean people deprived him of the aid ol those who while 

thev rnav have had some love of country had a still 
• • • 

deeper desire for personal pc wer and aggrandisement. 
Nor can we wish that this man had Ixren less honest or 
lens pure ;u Ins devotion to Koreu. To have lowered 
himself to the level of bis surroundings would have lost 
to the Korean people an example which in time to come 
will do more for her uplih than any temporary success 
would haw done. This present chastisement will have 
in uses. The German Empire would not have been pos¬ 
sible had it not been for the lesson of the Napoleonic 
wars 

When it became evident that the Japanese intended 
to force the matter of a treaty Miu Yong-whan used all 
Ins iufluviK-c to oppose it, but, in spite of all. the night of 
November 17lh saw the accomplishment of the nefarious 
scheme and Korean independence went to the wall. Min 
Yong-whan was is despair, fie memorialized the throne 
in connection with many others but the Japanese laugh¬ 
ed at them. Nothing could be accomplished and Alin 
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Yong-whan determined to pour out his life as a lasting 
protest against the brutal outrage' which had been 
perpetrated against the liberties of his country. He in¬ 
timated to his fellow officials that he had no further use 
for life but it was not taken seriously. He went to his 
home and said good bye to his family and then went to 
the home of one of his servants and secured a room for 
the night. He bade the servant leave him and a few mo¬ 
ments later the servant heard a peculiar sound coming 
from the room. He opened the door and found his 
master with his throat cut vertically and laterally, the 
jugular vein and the windpipe being severed. It was 
done with an exceedingly sharp pocket knife. An instant 
outcry was made and all was confusion. The body was 
taken m a chair 10 the home of the dead man. A large 
number of letters were found which he had written to 
many of his friends, tb the foreign Legations and to the 
Emperor. They were practically identical in tenor and 
after giving the reasons why he found it longer impossi¬ 
ble to endure life called upon all friends of Korea to unite 
in efforts to gel back the independence which had been 
lost. 

Every rational man must acknowledge that suicide 
is always a mistake. Min Yong-whan could have done 
much more good by living than he did by ending bis life 
in the very midst of his career. It is just such men as he 
that are needed now to publish throughout the world 
the facts of Japan's lawless actions' in Korea. Suicide is 
always an acknowledgment of failure and it isonlyunder 
t he most exceptional circumstances that it can prove an 
effectual call to men to exert themselves for any cause- 
It is one of the fallacies which civilization has not yet 
eradicated from the Japanese character and which seems 
to have as firm a hold as ever. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at then, that Koreans have not shaken them- 
selves loose from the idea that self-destruction is akin to 
martvrdom. 

Min Yong-whan was one of the most sensitive Ko¬ 
reans we have ever met. There was nothing callous 
.about him. His feelings lay near the surface and bari 
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never been blunted either by the excesses into which 
wealth so often leads nor by the selfishness which is such 
a marked characteristic of official life the world over. It 
is not to be wondered at therefore that the unblushing 
effrontery of the Japanese in putting their grip upon the 
throat of Korea should so far have unbalanced him that 
death, even at his own hand, seemed preferable to life. 
Had he lived he would have had to become an exile from 
his native land and all that he held dear. Even so he 
might have done much for Korea. But it is not for us 
to judge him. One must be put in the same position and 
subjected to the same mental strain before passing judg¬ 
ment or such a case. A man of much the same type is 
Han Kj’u-sul who was Prime Minister at the time of this 
national catastrophe and who still survives. The time 
will come when every such man will be needed in this 
country. History brings its own penalties as well as its 
own rewards and for every broken promise which paved 
the way to the present usurpation of power in this land 
the Japanese will some day pay with compound interest. 


Biographical Notes of Ancient' Korea. 

By E. B. Landis, m.d., m.r.a.s. 

THIRD DIVISION, FIRST Cl.ASS, ORDER OF THE DOUBLE 

DRAGON. 

Editor’s Note : This manuscript by Dr. Landis, one 
of the most finished scholars -that Korea has seen and 
whose death was a great blow to the cause of Christian 
scholarship in this lar.d, is well worthy of reproduction 
and, while the ground it covers has already been travers¬ 
ed, the reader will here find opinions and deductions 
radically different from those given elsewhere. We re¬ 
produce it in serial form making changes only in the 
matter of the spelling of the proper names, to make 
them correspond with the rule adopted by the Korea 
Branch of the Roval Asiatic Society. Dr. Landis was a 
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member of the English Church Mission and was station¬ 
ed at Chemulpo. The few years that he was permitted 
to work in that field gave rich promise both in the line 
of his profession and in the line of general scholarship. 
,Had he lived he would undoubtedly have stood at the 
head of that small body of men who have made a special 
study of the Korean people. 

Korea as it is now' known comprises all the territory 
south of the Tuman and Yalu Rivers, together with the 
adjacent islands, and is united under one sovereign. 
These political boundaries however belong to com¬ 
paratively rpcent times. Korean history, or rather the 
legendary lore which does duty as history, begins with 
Ton-gun B. C. 2365. He is the first reputed fuler of the 
savages which then inhabited the peninsula ami govern¬ 
ed a small district of which the center and capital was 
Pyeng yang, which «s therefore the oldest city of Korea. 

Of this period very little is known and Tan-gun was 

most probably a line of chieftains. Il is known however 
that the inhabitants then for the first time adopted a 
tribal form of government in a country which was then, 
as now, known as Cho-sOn. The dynasty of Tan-gun 
was succeeded by that of Keui-ja an ex-Chinese minister 
who, refusing to accept the new Chinese Dynasty of 
Chyou, emigrated with five thousand families to Korea. 
Keui-ja brought with him the methods of government 
and social life of the "Middle Kingdom" and thus is con¬ 
sidered the father of modern Korean civilization. Of this * 

dynasty ns of the previous one very little-is known, the 

names of only two or three out of more than forty kings 
being recorded. Like the previous dynasty, too. it oc¬ 
cupied but a small part of the north with its capital at 
Pverjg-yang. 

About the third rent nr v B. C- VVi-man a native of 
what is now known as Peking drove out the Dynasty 
of Keui-ja, which then founded in the south of Korea the 
new State of Ma-han. The VVi-man Dynasty lasted for 
three generation*! and was then conquered by China 
which had thus annexed the northern half of the penin¬ 
sula. Keui-jun the last representative of the Keui.ja 
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Dynasty introduced into his southern kingdom of Ma* 

ban the ngricultuie end sericulture which he had learnt 

iu Clio-$5n. Another dynasty was founded in the south 

«’ • 

by certain emigrants who crossed the sea from Chin, a 
State which flourished in that part of China occupied now 
by the Provinces of Shensi and Kansuh. This dynasty 
from 'their mother country they called Chin-han. To 
these two States in the south of Korea must be added 
a third—Pyon-ban—the true origin of which is shrouded in 
mystery but which is also supposed to have come from 
the Chinese. We now have the southern part of the 
peninsula occupied by three separate States and the 
northwestern part annexed by China. In the east and 
northeast there remained a number of nomadic tribes 
having no settled form of government. Among the most 
powerful of these was the Pu-yfl Tribe in the northeast 
of the country and in the valley of the Taman River. 
From this tribe came two men. who, during the first 
century B.C. were respectively the founders of the new 
dynasties of Pak-jc in the center, of the country and Ko- 
go-ryu in the north. Sort I v before this however, a new 
dynasty, that of SiMn appeared which w hether as an 
extension or an offshoot quickly assimilated Mahan. 
These three, Sil-la, Ko-gu-ryO and Pflk-je, gradually 
weakened the power of China in the northwest and 
forcibly occupied the whole of the peninsula. The no¬ 
madic tribes of the north and northeast (a list of which 
will l>e found in Appendix 1) however retained their in¬ 
dependence and were the cause of frequent troubles in 
the subsequent history of this country. Soon after the 
Christian Era a new dvnnstv called Ka-rak was found- 
ed in the southeast which though soon conquered by 
Sil-la succeeded in giving several kings to that State. . Iu 
the seventh century Pak-je and Ko-gu-ryu, with the aid 
of China, were destroyed by Sil-la. Sil-la although now 
much larger had lost her power to retain her conquered 
territory. New States spruug up from time to time only 
to disappear and give place to others. Finally in the Tenth 
Century Wang-gon whose father had been a minister of 
Sil-la united the whole peninsula under a single ruler. 
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The period of Korean hislorv which is uwler review iji 
the following pages ranges therefore from the priori of 
Tan-gun Inc traditional ruler of a small section of the 

conntrv in R. C 2,300 to the undoubted unification of 
the various intermediate dynasties under Wang-gon in 
A. D. 032 The records from which the itiformation has 
l»een gained can not be regarded ns historically trust 
worthy, for more than the* last centuries of this long 
period, truth being so mingled with fiction in the earlier 
period that it is a matter of considerable difficulty to 
say which is history and which is legend. In order to 
make the above sketch more intelligible a tabular form 
of the kings of the various Dynasties will be found in 
Appendix !1. 

1. Tax-gen B C. 2365-1317. 

According to Tradition Tan-gun, the first ruler of 

Korea, was a spirit who alighted on a Dahlbergia tree 
on the hill of Myo-hyang. in the province of P’yeng No 
whence his name of Tan (Elahlbergia;/ Alter ruling the 
country for more than a thousand years, he re-entered 
the world of spirits at A-sa-dal Mountain. During this 
period the country was known as Cho-suri. and the capi¬ 
tal was Pyongyang. The commentators are inclined 
to reject the idea of Tan-gun being a single ruler and 
suggest that this was the name of a line of kings whose 
surname was Tan. 

2. Kutri-jA ^-J ; • e B. C. 1125. 

This king, originally one of the nobles of the Svaug. 

Dynasty of China, incur red the displeasure ol'Chyou Sin, 

the last ruler of that dynasty for his continual remoiis- 

• * 

trances against the licentious practices of that, monarch, 

who cast him into prison. The dvnastv soon after com- 

* ^ • 

mg to an end, Mu Wang the founder of the dynasty of 
Cbyou released Keui-ja and offered him an official posi¬ 
tion-—an offer which he resolutely declined from one 

• 

whom he regarded as an usurper. With 5.000 followers 
Keui-ja then fled to Korea and repairing the city of 
Pycng-vang, made it. bis capital. He gave the people a 
code of laws, and taught them agriculture and sericul¬ 
ture, introducing also reading and writing a no the art? 
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of civilization Ketu-ja is regarded a$ the real founder 

of the Korean nation and the white collar worn l;v Ko- 

• 

rcans on (heir coats and waistconts is. to this day, an 
emblem of mourning for this king. His palace and tomb 
hi. tv still lie seen near Pyeng-yang, m the latter «>)" which 
sacrifices arc offered twice a year, in the second am) 
eighth moons. 

3. Kei j-bi c B. C. 215. 

A descendant of the 40th generation fromKeui-ja [2J, 
who, rearing an invasion, sent in his allegiance and be* 
came a vassal ol the Emperor of Chin. 

4. KEUI-JUX 22$ c B C. 1S7. 

Son and successor of Keui-bi [3J, who, after ruling 

Cho-sun lor more than twenty years, was thrown out 
by Wi-man'[5J and fleeing towards the south founded 
the new State of Ma-han. 

5. Wi-man c B. C. ISO. 

A native of Peking (then called Yen i in China, who in 
consequence of some trouble was compelled to flee. 
Crossing to Korea he drove out the reigning king Keui- 
juti [4 J. seized the throne and changed the name of the 
capita! from Pyeng-yang to Wang-keum Song. 

fi. I’-ou Wife cB. C. 120. 

A grandson of Wi-man [5] whose State was invaded 
and loixjucrcd bv a General of the Han Dynasty of 
China, and himself assassinated IB. C. 107} by four of 
his subjects named Han-Eum ($$'£], Ch am (£&), Wang 
Kvfip (3; and Ch'oi (f^J. The State was subdivided 
into four Marqui sates of which one was given to each of 
the regicides as a reward for his service. 

7. So Pul Kong c B. C. 60. 

A Governor of Ko-hu one of the six districts into 
which Chin-han, the southern part of Korea, wasdivided. 
According to a legend, when in Yang-san he was attract¬ 
ed by the neighing of a horse in a grove hard bv,/lere he 
found a large egg which qn being broken was found to 
contain a little boy. Taking the child home he reared him 
and gavehim the surname of Pak from the fancied resem¬ 
blance of the egg to a bottle gonrd( Pak). This boy after¬ 
wards became the founder of the Sil-ia Dynasty B. C. 57. 
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H. Pag Hvuk-ku-se B. C. 70—A. D. 4. 

Founder of the Sil-la DvuastV. For au account of 

• 

his miraculous birch see 7. Ax the age of «3 he was cho¬ 
sen' co be the ruler of Chia-han which name he after¬ 
wards changed tu Su-ra-bul and later to Sil-Ia. In B. C. 
53 he made Eun-yung [9J his Queen and Cousort and the 
two were generally known as the “two sages' 1 or "two 
luminaries.'* Pak Hyuk-ku-se u:ade frequent tours of in¬ 
spection about his dominions encouraging both agricul¬ 
ture and sericulture. FTe built Heum-sfing. hi? capital in 
37 and in 32 built his palace. In .A. D. h he died, and his 
Consort following him 7 days later they were both bur¬ 
ied at 3ya Reung. If only half of the legends told of this 
king are true, he would seem to hare deserved the title 
of sage. During his reign, it is reported that the doors 
of houses were never locked at uighL and articles of value 
lying by the roadside were never disturbed. In B. C. 50 
the Japauesc came on a marauding expedition (the nrat 
of many in the history of this State), but hearing of the 
goodness of this king, they immediately left. In B.C. 39 
the State of P_v5n-lian begged to become his vassal, an 
example which was followed by other neighboring 
rtilers. 

9. Ecn-y£ng B. C. Go—A. D. 4. 

Tile Queen a.n«l Consort of Pak Hyuk-ku-se [$]. the 
founder of the Sil-la Dynasty. The historians claim for 
her also, a miraculous birth I rota a dragon in Euu-ydng 
Chur.g. Nurtured by an old woman of the neighbor¬ 
hood, she became remarkable for her beauty and in B. C. 
53 the king took her i*or his wife. She survived her hus¬ 
band only 7 days and was buried by his side at Sa- 
neung. Although Bun-yung and her husband were known 
as the "two sages" the commeutators do not approve 
of all her actions, especially that of her accompanying 
him on one of his tours o! inspection. For a woman, 
much ler>a for a Queen, to travel about the country was 
considered quite contrary to the laws of propriety. 

10. Ha-bu-kc: c B. C. 50. 

One of the kings of Pu-yu, on the Yalu River, in the 

north of Korea. Being old and childless, he went into 
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the country to offer sacrifices in the hope that the gods 
would hear his prayers and grant him an heir. While on 
his return journey, some remarkable portents gnided him 
to a place where an infant was unexpectedly discovered, 
lia-bu-ru believing this to be an answer to his prayers 
adopted The child as his heir and made him Crown Prince 
giving him the name of Keum-wa [12] from the circum¬ 
stances attending this discovery. 

11. Chu-mong • B. C. o5— 

Chu-mong was the founder c>f the dynasty of Ko-gu- 
ryu in the north of Korea. For his birth and early his¬ 
tory see 12 and 13. - Owing to the jealousy of his foster 
brothers, he was obliged to flee from Pu-yfi with three 
companions named 01 [16], Ma Ri [17], and Hyup Pu 
[18]. The usual legendary history attaches to this flight 
which eventually took them to Chol-bon, in the modern 
P’yeng An To, the Eun-ho having been crossed by the 
help of the fish of the river who obligingly rose to the sur¬ 
face in order to afford them a bridge. Arriving at Chol- 
bon, he was made king and took the surname of Ko lie 
died in B. C. 19 and was succeeded by his son. 

12. Keum-wa && ’ cB.C. 40. 

For the birth and early life of this king see lU. He 

succeeded to the throne on the death of his foster father 
Hn-bu-ni [10]. lie had seven'sons hut none of them 
equaled it skill that of his adopted son Chu-mong [11]. 
The latter always excelled in feats of strength until his 
foster brothers became exceedingly jealous of him and 
poisoned the king's mind against him so that he was 
compelled to flee. 

(To he continued.) 


The Religion of the Heavenly Way. 

We ha ve heard so much of late of the Chun-do-kyo of 
which the above caption is a literal translation, and the 
organization has attained such proportions and laid such 
far reaching plans that it is worth while asking what it 
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is all about and to what extent an 1 to what issues it is 
likely to take hold upon the Korean people. The organiza¬ 
tion called Chun-do-kyo is a rehabilitation of the Ton.g- 
hak or Eastern School which attained to such notoriety 
in lSii-V and which entered materially into tneimmediate 
causes of the Japan-China war. In order, then, to give a 
clear 'idea of just what this sect is it will be necessary 
to give a brief history of its origin and antecedents. 

In the year I860, the eleventh year of the reign .of 
King Chul-jong, a man named Ch'oe Che-u of the town 
of Yong-dam, Kvung-sang Province, gathered about 
him a little band of people and began Lacking to them 
about religion. He had a fascinating personality and 
being of good family and a man of fine literary attain¬ 
ments he soon gathered a considerable following who 
called him the Su-un Sun-s4ng or “Water Cloud Teacher" 
which was simply an honorific term meant to express 
regard for his attainments. He had been doing some 
deep thinking on religious topics and he declared that he 
had been given a message from heaven to deliver to 
his people, and that his mind had been fitted for 
this purpose by divine preparation. All the evidence 
that can he gathered today indicates that the religion he 
taught was purely monotheistic and that it was a 
religion of the heart and conscience and calculated to 
affect men's conduct. There was no element of idolatry 
in it ami while it wa s not polemic and did not attack tne 
prevalent ancestor worship its tendency was to turn the 
mind directly to the thought of God and to worship Him 
without the interposition of any medium whatsoever. 

It would lit interesting to inquire by what process 
he was led to the point of attempting to propagate such 
n creed which had nothing in common either with 
‘Buddhism. Confucianism or Taoism. We cannot help 
thinking that the spread of Roman Caltholicism which 
was especially rapid during the reign of King Chul-joug 
had brought to his norice the basic fact of Christianity, 
the worship of one true God. He did not accept Christ¬ 
ianity. The form in which it was presented in Korea was 
perhaps too complicated and did noL appeal strongly 
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enough to his reasou ; but it was without doubt n time 
of great ferment in Korea. There had been several 
severe persecutions of Christians in years not so very 
remote and it was well known that there was a strong 
faction in the government waiting only to get into pow¬ 
er to begin the work of stumping out the Western Re¬ 
ligion, as it was called. There may have been some 
who had been convinced of the futility of the old cults, 
which had proved their inability to uplift society and 
were led by the very presence of Roman Catholicism to 
feel after something that was more rational and still 
that did cot originate in some unknown land tar away. 
Such men became the pupils and disciples of Ch’oe Che-u 
and the main tenet of their faith was the pure worship 
of God. There was no thought of forcing this new 
thought upon people nor was the new sect given any 
name. it was simply a school of inquiry after the 
true way. 

Three years after Ch’oe Che-u began teaching, the 
reign of King Chul-jong came to an end and the present 
Emperor, then a boy of twelve, was nominated by the 
senior Queen Dowager to the throne. This Queen Do¬ 
wager was at the head of the faction that hated Roman 

Catholicism and her success in securing the seals of 

* 

state and nominating the successor, inevitably pledged 
the new regime to the policy of .stamping out the West¬ 
ern Religion. Whether the Tai-wun-kun, the father of the 
young king and the man who was to act as regent until 
the boy attained his majority, was personally hostile to 
Roman Catholicism will never be known. Some say he 
was, others that he was not; but under the circum¬ 
stances he had to prove loyal to the party which put 
him in power, and in 1863, the very year that saw his 
establishment in the- regency, the Roman Catholics began 
to led the change. Persecution lagan at once. As a 
ract Ch'oe Che-u had nothing to do with the Roman 
Catholics, hut the doctrines he taught were in certain 
respects similar to Christianity and the excited public 
writ in no position to make close distinctions^ The 
zeal of the .persecutors saw in this man a teacher of 
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strange gods and be vv;i» t.\;cr:ted by decapitation a; 
Tai-ku. When he way. arrestc i :.c said plainly "My rr 
ligion consists in the pure worship <>l Heaven and is nor 
a western cult bvt nil eastern one '* i in* »vn« looked 
upon as a mere excuse and he was cut down. Bu; tins 
statement nl His unvt the new religion hs name. It was 
an easier-: relief'on as opposed to the western and as the 
Roman Catholic Church wa> called Sfi-hak, this one 
was named Tort;.link, not by its adhsrr^Tjts but liy the 
public at large. 

Now began a second period during which the banned 
religion was under the leadership of a man named Ch'oe 
Si<hsung a relative and disciple of the: founder. The 
adherent* of the eult culled him II* wui-Sun-sflri" or 
’‘Ocean Mo m Teacher " His appointment was,by order 
ot the former leader. For thirty years he continued to 
conduct tiie organization and without any trielion 
with the government, which had discovered that the 
Tong-hak hud nothing to do with the foreign religion. 
But all tins lime the governors and prefects were grow¬ 
ing more and more corrupt and the people came to a 
point where they could no longer endure the oppression 
to which they wore subjected. One of the tricks of these 
officials was to blackmail the Tong-hak people and 
threaten to destroy them if they did not pay large sums 
of money for immunity The Tong-hak at that time had 
no politic i! aspirations. It was a quiet, well-behaved 
and diginfied bodv of people who were trying to think du. 
some great problems in their own way. But when they 
were singled out for persecution and saw that they must 
either protest or else be destroyed, they held a great 
mass meeting fit Chang-an Monastery in Fo-eun, in 
North Chung-chung Province. It was their intention to 
memorialize the throne in a perfectly peaceful manner. 
But the whole government, conscious of its own cul¬ 
pability, was in terror of this demonstration, though it 
had no intention of mending its ways. A high official. 
0 Yunjung, who afterwards died at the hands ol the 
people because of bis adherance to jap in's cause just 
after the murder of tlic Oucirn. was hastily sent to ;»>- 
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pease rhis justly aroused band of people. He promised 
them in the name of the government to see that the 
rapacity of the prefects should be curbed and that there 
should be no further cause of complaint. lie was pro¬ 
mising much more than he could accomplish but it suf¬ 
ficed to riis|>erse the mal-contents. 

At this point we reach the third stage of Tong-hak 
history. There arose a roan in the town of Ko-bu. South 
Chulla Province, who changed the aspect of affairs. He 
was aot a Tong-hak; and his name was Chun Pong-jun. 
The Prefect of Ko-bu named Cho Pyung-gap was one of 
the most rapacious of his tribe and he oppressed the peo¬ 
ple beyond endurance. The father of Chun Por.g-jun 
tried to make trouble for the prefect but was seised anil 
killed. This maddened the son to a point of frenzy. He 
determined to raise an insurrection. He gathered about 
him a band of men almost equally exasperated and came 
into the camp of the Tong-hak. He succeeded ia arous¬ 
ing a strong sentiment against the governmeut. and 
throughout the south all was in turmoil. But this 
movement was not seconded by all the Tong-hak people. 
It ‘split the organization into two opposing camps. 
Ch'oc Si-hyting, who had for thirty years led the newsect, 
was entirely opposed to the use of violence to gain their 
ends and immediately declared war against the spurious 
leader who received the contemptuous epithet Nak-tit. 
This word is the name of a small species of bean com* 
m;>n in Korea and -vas'given to indicate that he was 
“very small potatoes.” to use a common Americanism. 
Cls'oe Si-hyung went so far as to raise an armed force 
against him. This force was led by Son Pyung-hem who 
is today the head of the Cbun-do Beet ill Seoul. The ex- 
pedition failed to effect its purpose and both Ch'oe Si- 
hyung and Sou Pynng-heui were constrained to find 
asylum in China. The government made no distirction 
lie tween the real and the spurious Tong-hak and thus 
lost ah opportunity to make Ch'oc Si-hyung its ally 
against the parvenu “Small Beans." If che^governrnent 
had been ably advised at this point the China-Japan war 
might have been averted; at least Japan might have 
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been compelled to find some other cause for it’than a 
Korean one, anil this would have changed the aspect of 
things very materially. 

After the disappearance of Ch’oe Si.hvung and his 
lieutenant Son Pvung-heui the whole Tong-hak clement 
became united in opposition to lue government. The 
violent clement in it gained the upper hand and great 
damage was done, not so much in the actual loss of life 
in fighting but in the distress caused by the breaking up 
and dispersal of families, especially those of the Tong-hak 
people living in the provinces nearest the capital it hits 
•>een estimated rcughlv that several hundred thousand 
people were rendered destitute, and the consequent loss 
of life must have been very great 

The statement that Ch'oe Si-hyung wmt to China is 
made on the authority of the present leader of the Chtin- 
do Sect who was his lieutenant but from other and per¬ 
haps more reliable sources we learn that he did not leave 
the country but lay concealed in a remote village. The 
careful account of the operations of the government 
against the Tong-haks. and the quality and amount of 
resistance that they made is an interesting chapter of 
modern Korean history and should be preserved. This, 
together with o discussion of the actual tenets of the 
Chun-do Sect must be reserved for a future paper. 

The opposition of the Tong-hak to tlie government 
was crushed as the China-Japan war came on and the 
would-be leader Chan Nok tu or “Small Beans" was cap- 
turpd. brought to Seoul and executed Ch'oe Si hyung 
who seems never to have sanctioned the seditious rising 
of the Tong-hak went about in various disguises until at 
last a countryman appeared in Seoul and offered to dis¬ 
close his hiding-place. This was done and lie was seized 
and killed. The very fact that he had been a lender of 
the sect was enough to condemn him in the eyes of the 
authorities irrespective of his attitude toward the insur¬ 
rection. This uprising was used as a wcapou in the con¬ 
test between the late Queen and the Tai-wun-knn and 
the latter was. suspected of haring surreptitiously given 
encouragement to the so-called rebels. There never has 
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• :ven i»oo‘l c.iusc to believe this suspicion was well fonnd- 
al, lnu in that Ion# contest which ended only with the 
death of the Queen neither party was particularly scru 
pulous as to the meansand instruments used. 

I pun the death of CU’oe Si hyutitf in 1898 has lieut¬ 
enant Son PyO ig-heui (whose real name is Yi Sang-euu) 
went to Japan and becamca student. He remained there 
until 190o when, being sure of Japanese protection, he 
crime hack to Korea and resumed the leadership of the 
organization, which holds much the sa me relation to the 
Japanese as thell-chiu Society though unlike the latter it 
is professedly non-political hue only religious. The Jap¬ 
anese are astute enougn to realize the value of the ‘‘So¬ 
ciety" in the handling of :he Korean situation. Instead 
<>! attempting Co weld the Korean people together by 
bonds of mutual helpfulness and an uncompromising jus¬ 
tice to all alike, they appeal to partisanship and split 
the people up into opposing camps. By creating anta¬ 
gonisms among the Koreans they apparently anticipate 
that no united stand can be taken bv the nation against 
the wrecking process that is going on It is a purely 
oriental method and looks toward the slow bat steady 
extinction of Korea ns a nation, not an assimilation 
of the interests of the two peoples. The complacency 

with which she looks upon the growth of this Cbuti-d© 

sect and the tacit aid she renders bv excepting it from 
the limitations drawn about other societies shows plain¬ 
ly that, she desires to use the sect as an iustrament to 
he- o wn ends Neither the antecedents nor the tenets of 
this organization can possibly appeal of the Japanese. 
Every religions body that has a definite organization 
binding it together as a self governing body has been 
encouraged by the Japanese. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has received marked favors, the Buddhists 
have been encouraged to organize, the Chull-do people 
have seen smiled upon. These three are radically and 
uncompromisingly hostile to each other. The manifest 
attempt to secure a “balance of power" in all these or¬ 
ganizations means but oue thing. 
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Gambling In Korea. 

The custom of playing for a wager is as old as the 
race. The desire to get something for nothing, however 
it may be disguised by the excuse that it is simply for 
the purpose of adding "interest" to the game, is one of 
the primal passions of man. Being own brother to 
avarice it shares with that passion the unenviable dis¬ 
tinction of being the most insatiable of appetites, for 
unlike most passions it is intellectual and not physical, 
and never cloys. Koreans have developed the same 
genius for changing money from one pocket to another 
without giving an equivalent that we find in other parts 
of the world. Not only so but they have just as many 
tricks bv which the unwary is cheated and they develop 
the same recklessness of consequences when they get in¬ 
volved in a game, wagering even the very clothes upon 
their backs when ihcy are hard pressed. 

We find in Korea, as elsewhere, that some gambling 
is done with pure games of chance in which no skill is pos¬ 
sible and that in other cases games of skill are used. No 
game of pure skill is used exclusively for gambling with 
the exception of pitch-penny in which all the boys and 
many men indulge at a certain season of the year. 

In former times money was often risked ir. the fine 
sport of archery though ns rule the game was played for 
its own sake. Horse racing was also indulged in, though 
it has Jong been discontinued. Even the national game 
of stone-fighting has often been played for a wager, the 
two rival villages putting up equal suras and the. victor 
carrying away the whole. The game of padok which is 
borrowed from the Chinese and is perhaps the most dif¬ 
ficult game in the world i9 a favorite in Korea among 
the upper classes and money is sometimes wagered on it. 
The same is true of the peculiar kind of chess which they 
play but it is probable that these purely intellectual 
games seldom demand the added zest of a money consid¬ 
eration. And, besides this, only two people can play at 
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a time. It seems characterstie of tbe East that gambling 
is a very social amusement and seldom less than four 
people engage in a game. It is wonderful how many 
Koreans can crowd into a room eight by eight in order 
to participate. I shall not soon forget one night when a 
cautious tap at the window wakened me and upon in¬ 
vestigation it proved to be the wife of the cook, who 
begged me to go and stop the gambling in the gate 
bouse where her husband was squandering bis hardly 
(?) earned wages. I complied but as I drew' near the 
place there was no "sound of revelry by night” only a 
continuous clicking sound as the dominoes rubbed 
against each other. My appearance at the door had a 
singular effect. The entire company dove straight at me, 
as 1 stood in the only possible exit, and they went over 
me like a big wave and appeared to fill the whole yard. 
It seemed as if there were hundreds of them and they all 
went off in their socks, as there was hardly time to get 
into their shoes. It was a muddy night and the big 
wooden shoes made a pile that would have served as 
firewood for days if I had had the heart to appropriate 
them. On the floor of the room 1 scraped together three 
dollars and twenty cents in nickels and, sooth to say, 
nine oul of ten ar/f txnmlerfeih. But it does not follow that I 
had paid the cook's wages in counterfeit coin. . Far be it 
from me. The next morning he said he had been simply 
looking on. 1 never learned whether he found out who 
told. A covert inquiry on the part of the "boy" a few 
days later, as to how I came to know, elicited only a 
grave shake of the head, meant to intimate that I had 
some sort of occult avenue of information, some clairvoy¬ 
ant power which enabled me to detect the click of do¬ 
minoes through brick walls and across miles of space. 

The commonest implements of gambling are "cards” 
and dominoes. The cards are long narrow slips of thick 
oiled paper like that which they paste on floors and each 
card bears a curious enigmatical figure. To shuffle them 
the Korean takes half, the deck in each hand, spreads 
out each like tbe ribs of ft fan and then strikes the two 
bunches together in such a way that they are beautifully 
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interwoven and shuffled. It would take too long to des¬ 
cribe the different games that are played with these cards’ 
but they are all apparently fascinating. The ordinary 
cards are called t'v. jun and another variety are called su 
fu Jan. Of late years the Koreans have been assiduously 
learning foreign methods of gambling. Chinese dominoes 
and the Japanese flower cards are quite common, especi¬ 
ally in the more cosmopolitan centers, and even our own 
/Fw-rfe-i iecle poker has had its devotees. Koreans learn to 
play poker with an astuteness surprising to some for¬ 
eigners. ‘ One Korean who has now left his country for 
his country’s good is said to have "cleaned out’’ more 
than one foreigner, for the time being. 

Koreans learn the delights and the pains of gambling 
almost from their mother’s milk. You see littie fellows 
five and six yen rs old pitching cash with an eagerness and 
an untiring zeal which shows it is not simply the fun 
they are after. It must be confessed that they make a 
hit so seldom that only a mere pittance can change 
hands during hours of play. At a certain season one of 
the most characteristic sights of Seoul is two rows of 
people with a narrow alley between them watching two 
good cash pitchers get in their fine work. 

There are two forms of gambling which show no 
possibility of skill. These are the throwing of dice and 
the drawing of lots. Neither of these are specially com¬ 
mon. 1 have never heard of the Koreans "throwing for 
drinks.” It is more in accord w ith their nature to con¬ 
tend as to who shall have the pleasure of paying. 

The methods by which Koreans cheat in gambling 
are as many and as deft as those in use elsewhere. The 
Koreans can "stack” cards and palm dominoes and 
•"mark” cards as successfully as anyone, more’s the pity; 
and they have the same tricks by which they egg on a 
likely victim to make a big stake. Many and pitiful are 
the tales told of men whe Tob their families of the means 
of sustenance in order to satisfy the craze for gambling. 
Wealthy men have been beggared in a month, houses, 
lands, goods, clothes, jewelry, household utensil9 and all 
Keing thrown into the caldron of their greed. 
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Be it known that gambling is a criminal offense in 
Korea and has been such for many centuries. Now and 
then a raid will be made and two or three people arrest¬ 
ed but nothing seems to come of it.- I am credibly in¬ 
formed that today many of the ill-paid police can make 
ends meet only by demanding blackmail from gambling 
people whom they threaten to arrest unless a substan¬ 
tial “testimonial" is forthcoming. No genuine effort is 
made to stop the growing evil. Koreans who make their 
living in this way and who are afraid of being caught 
and handled by tlie law, rent rooms from Japanese where 
f.oKorean police would dareto make a raid even though 
he knew the law was being broken. One of the common¬ 
est sights now is the Japanese with his little shuffle- board 
where the Korean takes a throw with only one chance 
in six of winning. Korea itseh'never evolved any swindle 
quite so barefaced as this and no realty enlightened gov¬ 
ernment would allow its nationals to inflict sucb an im¬ 
position upon the public; but tbeu, we are not talking 
now of etilightened nations. 


Editorial Comment. 

A 

TH E NEW SEOUL PRESS. 

The inauguration of a new newspaper in Seoul, print- 
e(Ttn English and devoted to the interests of Japan, is an 
event of some importance to this country. It is there 
fore with peculiar interest that we read the opening 
leader of this paper which is under the editorship of Mr. 
M. Zunioto who declares frankly that he is here to serve 
Japan first of all. His attitude toward other foreign 

publications in Seoul is neatly summed up in the terms 

which be applies, namely venomous, slanderous, disgust¬ 
ing, sensational, impostors, etc. This seems to ns to be 
an unfortunate beginning, for thinking people are so 
used to these terms in newspapers that their use proves 
rather the narrowness of the user than the actual char- 
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acter of the people thus denominated. It would be more 
to the point to go to -work and prove that the charges 
made against the Japanese are actually slanderous, that 
the people who make them are impostors, that the 
“venom" actually exist*. Xo specific mention is made of 
the Korea Rkview hut the assertion that the pubj.C is 
without a means for discovering the truth as to Korea 
is inclusive of all periodicals written in English. The in¬ 
itial descent which this new paper makes to the level of 
personalities, whereby certain individuals are singled out 
and called bad names, argues ill for the future There are 
two sentences in this introduction which demand special 
attention, and with these wc will briefly deal in order to 
make our position perfectly plain. 

We are told that “that man Is to be pitied who can 
so far forget the land of his hrith as to sell himself to a 
cause irreconcilably opposed to his national policy and 
interests." We would call attention to two assumptions 
here made. First that some one has sold himself and 
second that opposition to the Japanese method of hand¬ 
ling’Korea is "irreconcilably opposed to the national in- 
teresrs*’of any power whatsoever. We do not. know 
of anyone who has sold himself and wc doubt very much 
that the editor of the Seoul /Wss knows of any one. It 
is a very old journalistic form of attack to say that a 
rival has sold himself, and in the public ear it amounts 
simply to saying in a rather offensive way that the rival 
does not think as he does. To say that any editor in 
Seoul has sold himself is a mere assumption which the 
Sroul Press cannot substantiate anil it* inability to do so 
strikes the keynote of what its policy presumably will 
lie. But we leave that to the future. 

His second assumption is that adverse criticism of 
the Japanese regime in Korea is irreconcilably opposed 
to the national interests of the critic. He refers here, ap¬ 
parently, to the A tiglo-J a pa nese J&l 1 i a nee, and by as¬ 
suming that a failure to fall in with the national policy 
of one’s fatherland is a species of treason, he shows how 
far below the standard of the West is his idea of patriot¬ 
ism. Surelv it is a matter open to discussion whether 
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the Anglo-Japanese alliance is in the best interests of the 
British Empire or else the statesmen who brought it 
about arc infallible; a thing which they themselves 
would he slow to claim. The glory of the AnglO'Saxon 
peoples is that they do not bring allegiance to their 
country down to the plane of a mere acquiescence ill any 
present policy but are free to criticize and destroy it if 
possible. The charge then that any British subject is 
untrue to his flag simply because he denounces what he 
believes to be illegal and oppressive action on the part of 
his country’s temporary allies is a species of narrowness 
which we had not expected even from a Japanese. 

Now let us look a few hard facts in the face. The 
covert charge has been made that someone is publishing 
a periodical in Seoul under a subsidy. This is what the 
Seoul Press means when it says someone has sold him¬ 
self. But we find that the Seoul Press comes out in its 
first issue with a special telegraphic service, a thing 
which no other daily paper in Seoul has ever been able 
to do. If it were true that some other paper in Seoul 
were subsidised docs anyone suppose that the matter of 
a paltry two or three hundred yen a month would stand 
in the way of adding this most popular and most useful 
column ? No Other paper has done so, simply because it 
could not afford if. Those who have looked into the mat¬ 
ter with some care know very' well that no daily paper 
in Seoul can command patronage enough to pay for 
such a> service. The Seoul Press cannot do it, and the 
plain inference is that if there hos been any subsidising 
done the Seoul Press is the beneficiary. We are glad that 
the public can hove a daily telegraph service but the 
Seoul Press bad’ better keep quiet on the question of sub¬ 
sidy. We hold no brief for the Daily Mail but we like to 
»cc fair play. As for the Korea Review, it always has 
paid its way out of bona fide subscriptions and the only 
instance in which we ever sent a number of copies to a 
single address outsid^ our agencies abroad was when 
the Customs Service took ten copies, some years ago. 

The editor of the Seoul Press says that the paper 
“owes its origin to an urgent bidding on the part of the 
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community,” and shortly after this he asserts that the 
paper will be devoted to furthering the best interests of 
Japan. Now we have nothing to say against his for. » 
warding the interests of Japan but to say that the for- 
eign community is urgently bidding for a foreign paper 
here which shall be devoted to the furthering of Japan’s 
interests here is taking a great deal—a very great deal 
for granted. There is no question that the community 
wants and needs the telegraphic service ami, whoever 
pays for it.it will be welcome, but that the British, 
French, German, American and other foreigners in Seoul 
are thirsting for a paper that shall consistently further 
the interests of Japan is laying it on pretty thick. 

A leading article in the December 4th issue of the 
Japan Daily Herald strikes the nail pretty fairly on the 
head. In it we find a repetition of the reason why Jap¬ 
anese act so differently in Korea and in Japan, namely 
because passions and appetites which lie dormant, while 
the Japanese arcin their own country under strict police 
surveillance and under the whip of public scorn, awake 
to life as soon as the Japanese gets to Korea and he finds 
himself able to do about as he pleases without fear of 
consequences. A very periinent remark is this *‘lf the 
confidence of the country is to be fully gained it is evi¬ 
dent that the rulers must not only show that they art- 
willing to protect the people from injustice, but they must 
go ouf of their way to protect ihem" i Italics ours). 

Nothing could be truer than this, but we find that 
the Japanese are not only not going out of their way to 
protect Koreans but they are not even attempting to 
give them common justice. “Jt must not be merely acase 
of even justice, but extremepaim mm! be taken to make that 
fustkt' kuoicn." (Italics ours). Here is the very point.- 
Who ever heard of Koreans being urged to bring com- 
plaints against Japanese or any effort being made to 
teach the Koreans the methods and avenues through 
which they can get justice? To any fair-minded man 
living in Korea the very idea is ludicrous. The writer 
knows of a dozen cases at this present moment where 
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the Korean would gladly, eagerly claim redress bnt his 
only recourse is to hunt up a Japanese lawyer, give him 
a retaining fee and prepare a case foT a law court. The 
Korean knows no more about this than a babe unborn. 
He is utTprlv at sea. It may lie that a Japanese has 
seized his land and defies him to touch it. There is a 
notorious case of this kind at Chinnampo right now in 
which a whole Korean clan of forty families has been de¬ 
prived of all their lands by'a Japanese who holds a bo»ps 
title. The Japanese cuts the harvests off these fields under 
the protection of an armed Japanese force. One renegade 
member of the clan "sold" the land to the Japanese and 
ran away. Now there is one law that the Japanese 
should lay down with double emphasis and'without it 
every claim to fair treatment will be false. That law 
should state that no Japanese shall foreclose a mortgage 
by force but shall do as is done in nil civilized countries, 
and foreclose by process of law. The same should hold 
true in the matter of purchase. The person in posses- 
moil should have the privilege of challenging the sale of 
his property, and making the claimant prove bis right. 
This is not the way things are done in Korea. The day 
a mortgage falls due the mortgagee is kicked out with¬ 
out a day of grace and without the right to make a forc¬ 
ed sale and realize something over and above the 
mortgage. Only a few weeks ago a shameful attempt was 
made to force the surrender of Y60,000 worth of proper¬ 
ty on a mortgage of ¥13,500. On the final day the 
mortgagee offered the money due at the office of the 
mortgage holder but he was ‘‘out’* and the money could 
not be paid. When the Korean went the next day to 
pay, the Japanese declared the property forfeit. The 
Korean brought pressure to bear and the Japanese au¬ 
thorities made the Japanese take the money but they al¬ 
lowed him tc demand from the Korean Y/joo because of the day's 
delay . The Korean had to pay this extra fifteen hundred 
yen. Let the Japan Herald take that fact and ponder 
upon it for a while. It is a fair and straightforward per-, 
iodica! and we want to know what it has to say about 
such a case as this. Justice? That Korean grinds his 
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teeth every time he hears mention of justice at the hands 
of the Japanese. 

There is one thing that we cannot understand and 
that is the way the Japan Herald harmonizes two of its 
statements. At the beginning it says that Marquis Ito's 
assurances as to the state of things in Korea are "satis¬ 
factory” anti then after specifically implying that it is 
necessary for Japan to gain the confidence of the Korean 
people it ends by asserting that "There is no doubt 
Japan is acting under the best intentions toward Ko¬ 
reans, but the fact seems to remain that having bitterly 
antagonized the Koreans she is doing nothing to regain 
their confidence. ” (1 tabes ours). How can the Herald say 
then that Marquis Ito's assurances are satisfactory? 
His assurances are precisely as satisfactory as the "good 
intentions" which do not materialize. A certain place is 
said to be paved with good intentions. Shakespeare 
never said truer words than these 

If tliiiu liaci a virtue let it c-onje forth of thee. 

We want to see this virtue come forth of Japan and 
not remain in the embryonic state of good intention. 


The best way to judge of Japan's policy in Korea, or 

of any nation's policy any where, is to take careful note 

of what thev sav and then watch and see what thev do. 
- » ^ 

Japan professes to wish to see the Koreans arise out of 
the lethargy of centuries and imitate her own example. 
That is tin- word side of it. Now let us look at the act 
side. The Koreans have been watching the Japanese 
build railroads through the lar.d. They see the benefits 
of them and use them freely. A company of wealthy Ko¬ 
reans, wishing to emulate the example of Japan in this 
respect, formed a company and secured from the govern¬ 
ment a concession to build a railway from the southern 
town of Chun-ju to a point on the Scoul-Fusan Railway 
where a junction would be possible. The Korean com- 
pany had money with which to secure all the technical 
help necessary and there was no valid argument why the 
work should not have been earned out to a conclusion. 
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Rut nr., the Japanese Resident ordered the government 
to abrogate the concession and break its word to these 
Koreans who had already spent a large amount of 
money in preparation for the work. From Tokio they 
talk big about teaching the Koreans to help themselves 
hut when those same Koreans lift a hand to ;lo some¬ 
thing really creditable they arc throttled as if they wer.- 
baildits. If these Koreans had been allowed to go 
ahead with their little railway they would have demon¬ 
strated their ability to do things properly. The enthus¬ 
iasm would have been contagious. Thousands of Ko¬ 
reans, encouraged by the visible success of such an enter¬ 
prise would have pressed forward to engage in similar 
undertakings. The feeling against Japan would have 
been molilied and gradual but steady progress might 
have been made in reconciling the people to their present 
political condition; but instead of this ihc project is 
crushed beneath, the heel ol the dominant power without 
a word of explanation as to the reasons lor this harsh 
step. There arc two possible explanations. Hither Japan 
did not want Koreans to demonstrate their ability to 
handle o project successfully or else she saw in the plan 
a source of income for her own people and determined to 
save it for them We do nor. say there are not other 
reasons but il there arc \vc cannot imagine their nature. 
We should like to hear what our contemporary the Scot// 
Press has to say on this point. We would ask Them to give 
some valid reason why Koreans should not have been al¬ 
lowed to put this thing through. Let us have a fair and 
friendly argument about it The Seoul Press has declared 
its intention and desire to give the public straight in¬ 
formation about important public matters. We make 
this matter of the Korean railway scheme a test case of 

s 

the sincerity of that paper's protestations. We say that 
the arbitrary crushing of this attempt at self-help on the 
part of Koreans was utterly at variance with the widely 
published views of Japanese statesmen on the policy to 
be pursued in this country. If this is not so, the Scouf 
Press now has an opportunity to pro re it false. We labor 
under the disadvantage of being- a monthly periodical 
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while the Srmil Pr?s$ is a daily paper, but that difficuty 
can be overcome. We will issue supplements from time 
to time if necessary until some of these interesting quest¬ 
ions are threshed out and we get at the truth about 
them. 


News Calendar. 


Tb<* latest developments in regard tv the agitation in favor of the 
flfvoiiup of Lacy On toibe position of Empress show that the party 
ii: favor of ibis move have been defeated for the time being at least. 

About tbe first of November the Km of Miirccis llo come to Korea 
aim was received iu aud.ence by tbe Emperor and was given tbe de* 
<Oration of tlie second class. 

The negotiation* about the transfer to Japan of the land necessary 
for the founding of two naval ports in Korea were completed late in 
October and it is expected that active work will be begun ic March 
1907 for tlw improvement of the porU. 

Eight light-homes which the Japanese hurriedly erected at the 
beginning the late war. along the coaat o: Korea, and which were paid 
for out of Korean funds, have now been turned over to tbe Korean 
Government. 

Abort tbe first of November the Japanese authorities ordered tbe 
Agricultural Department to woke its permission to a Korean company 
to construct a railroad between Chun-ju Bnd the station of Taiden on 
the Seoul S-'usan Railway. 

A private school has been established 5 d Puk bin. the mout:Uiin 
fortress above Seoul. 

The till’d of TCoveoflier, lielng Hie birthday of tbe Emperor of 
Ji’p.'in, whs celebrated ir grand style «; .Seoul. Hemp the first lime this 
»"i :ver*ary has bees celebrated here since the taking over of Kore.i it 
sen::.* that special pmwere taken to make it go off with great eclat. 

The tenth arniverjery of the assumption of the Imperial Title by 
the present Ruler of Korea fell on November third and all 'be govern¬ 
ment and private school* celebrated. tbe event with appropriate ex¬ 
ercises. 

A Korean interpreter of the Ceremonial Bureau mace a disturbance 
at the palace pate on November dtb. He was intoxicated at tbe time. 
It cau*ec a good deal of scandal ar.d be was degraded and turned over 
to the Law- Department lor puiv.sfcEKBi. He was let off with a severe 
reprimand. 
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A monk attached to Sin-bcung monastery outside the North Fast 
Gate, and who was appointed hr the government as overseer «f all (be 
monasteries of the country, has established a large school fur fluddbist 
monks near the Temple of the God of War outside the East Gate. Tbe 
curriculum is general, only part o( it dealing ■ with Buddhism. Rice- 

land, yieldicg 3O0 bay;:* aanuolly. ban been ect uoide for tbe suppoil Ol 
the school, 

A robber rifled the grave of tbe father of a wealthy man >o Seoul 
•«»d carried off tbe skull and holds it «o ran&oiu of V 10.000. The grave 
is iu Fo-cbun. t 

The Seoul Young Men’s Christian Association has established an 
industrial school under the direct management of an Aninic»-u gentle 
tnuu. Mr. Ciegg, who has been sent out by tbe International Commit¬ 
tee for this special purpose Instruction is given in various sciences as 
a beginning bnt the work will branch out into various practical lire?. 
This is a movement that was greatly needed and mean? much to tbe 
Korean people. It is refreihmg to sec something done solely for the 
uplift of tbe Korean people themselves irrespective of selfish consider* 
utions. The foreign community of Seoul has given Mr. Gregg a warm 
and well deserved welcome and he and Mr. Gillctt and Mr. Beockmao 
make a tcarr that will make thing* go. 

A Korean named Kim Bang-dlik, a fauioat scholar of ChuDg-chQng 
Province was arrested some time ago and brought to Seoul on the 
charge of being connected with the Righteous Army. He lay in prison 
here ten year?, bnt now has been sentenced to banishment *0 Ho lm- 
sat> Island for ten years more. 

Prince Y'i Cbar-gyu who was sentenced to the chain-gang for op¬ 
pressing tbe people, being of royal blood. »*sgi'en Imperial clemency 
and he was banished to Pali yuDft Island rot thrfr y»»TS instead of un¬ 
dergoing the indignity of the chain-gang In the town of Ynog-Ju he 
seized a wealthy man and extorted money from biinaud inflicted severe 
bodily injury although no offense had beeD Coni mi tied. The son suc¬ 
ceeded i>j bringing the highly connected official to book. 

Seventeen appointees to tax eoilectorslrps were thrown out 10 
make room lor candidates pushed by tbe Japanese, the excuse being 
that tbt*e seventeen men were too young Some of them charged their 
narhes. added a few more years to their age. tried again and were suc¬ 
cessful A native paper grows facetious over tbe stretching of the age 
several yeort in a* many days. 

Of the Korean students seur tc Tokyo by ihe Korean government, 
those who are in a university receive Y26.50 b rroulb for expenses, 
those hi the middle schools receive Y25. Tbif » a redaction 0/ Yl.50 
a? compared with the amount given previously. 

Owing to tbe large tra<’ t between Chinese and Koreans at Fak- 
ebun near 'be Yuiii River the Koreansaxe eeiablifchmg a local bank 
with a capital of Y20.000. 
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Of laic year* most of the city gates have been left ■'pen all night 
bat the Water Gate, the Little East Gate and the North West Gate 
iiave always been closed. But about the middle of November these 
also were left open for the first tmie and they will not be ci.*ed again. 

November saw a tightening of Japan’* hand upon Korea in the 
nuking of the regulation that all prefecture! reports to the central 
government mu*t receive tbe signature uud se^l of the Japanese police 
adviser in the local it v. 

On November 9th Mr, Siilobtr, the uevvly appointed Resident for 
Chemulpo, arrived tt bis post and assumed the duties nf his office. 

Mr. Sim Sang-bun. who lias Held so many leading position' un¬ 
der the Korestn government and whois generally ami nglu.lv conaider- 
ed one of the best Korean statesmen, hat made a startling innovation 
that has caused no end of Comment, tfe h*< aonuanceri to the ciowrt 
of Sycophants and parasites, win bang al»out bis office waiting forwuie- 
lomg to turn up, that hereafter he wishes to see only those who have 
lent business 10 transactor htc sainm >ntd by him. Th s is one ol the 
most radsCHi things that Koreans nave done i-i late years and it is 
worth all the hair cutting and other sumptuary regulations put to¬ 
gether. It strikes at the root of Korean evils. 

Fire broke out in the culinary department of the Japanese bar¬ 
racks id Chiij-kogai on the mb of November acd twenty kan of 
hoc.se were consumed. 

Tbe Korean student! in Japan have founded uTsi gcuk Hak-hoi, 
wltich is an educational society and they are beginning the publication 
of a ttia. ; .i.ine in the interests of Korean education. Many people in 
Korea have subscribed. Some V i Sen luive been sent on already. 

Many years ago u Seoul man disappeared and left no trace be- 
hi:id Six months later a son was l*.rn to h:tn. Tbe lad grew cp and 
when be wag about twelve people joked with him about his father's 
disappear.icce. This was hard to bear. When be mbs p boot sixteen 
years vld a letter came from bis father hut there was nothing to tell 
where the letter came from The boy decided that his father mast 
i.j.c gone to Vindivostock. As big mother and others were much op- 
poted to bis going in search of liisfather he rttu away oad made hia 
W-2V *o Vladivostock where a:m»’.g the Koreans he learned that n niun 
answering tbe description of his father was li ving ueax tbe Amur river 
ner,r N'oo'aievsk. He pushed on and at last found bis parent and pur- 
ssnderi him to return but on the way down to Vladivostok the father 
fvi: it: tuul died. The son slaved there several ye-.tr> an;;i the ratner’s 
bis'y was reduced to bones on’y. These be placed in a bag and cone 
or. Seoul where be lately arrived. The Koreans look upon this as a 
remarkable exhibition o: filial lore. 

Tbe budget for 1907 amounts to V15.1S9.336. And the expendi- 
tcret wall be V:y.-^.5?5. Compared with ;<;c6 the budget has ir creased 
by V76J.1S7. 
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Tb* mudang. driven out of Seoul, established them selves at No dol. 
across the river wrier* ther carried on their necromantic aits. If raid¬ 
ed by the police a payment of Y4 made it all right and all went their 
'Bray, bet now this has been broken up. and they 3 re no longer allowed 
to practice. 

The increasing boldne‘? ol robbers is illustrated in the sanguinary 
attack niaoe upon three poUcemec by three burglars in Seoul. One of 
the policemen was fhot id the head, one was pierced with a sword iu 
the chest and one was cut a haul the bead. All three ol them came 
near dy ; pg 1 ml were pulled through at the Koisan Hospital. The rob- 
tiers escaped unscathed 

The g-iverameut Iws ordered an investigation of the itemized ac¬ 
count presented to the Household Department by a French firm in 
Seoul fo r provisions, etc., for the pab.ee. The bill amounted to some 
V i.9rc,oco, according to the local papers. 

The Finance Department has ordained th.il the old time money 
must go.- The plar of forcing the people to pa? taxes in the aewrnnrey 
lutf tieen postponed for six months after which all taxes must he paid 
in the new coinage. The proposal to make Ibt old time cash leeai ten¬ 
der only to the amount of mi* veu is causing great anxiety in the coun¬ 
try districts, ll is a good deni '.ike demanding that people should have 
yellow bail instead ol black. 

It is reprrten that the number of Japanese military people cf Korea 
below the grade of cap’ain is 10,077 

Mr. Kim Yun-jusiR who kh Charge' de Affaires in Washington at the 
time of the forcing of the so called treaty a year ago has beeD promoted 
from the office ol Prefect of Ta in to the Mayoralty of Chemulpo, and 
Sb Pyung-kyjs bar- "too tr»i>* 4 crred from the latter ponilion to the 
directorship of the Industrial Bureau of the Agricultural Department. 

Beginning with November 7th. Marshall Hfcsegawa assumed the 
duties of Acting Resident General in the absence from Korea of Mar- 
cui* Ito. 

We ure planted to note that a suggestion made by the Kt)R K* 
Ruvihw gome month* ago has beec followed, uatnely that all ox carts 
should be shod with broad tire' so that the roads may not be cal up so 
badly. We do not flatter ourselves that our suggestion was the cause 
or '.his beneficial change but *>fc arc pleased to note that in one particu¬ 
lar at least we are at one with the authorises. 

Russian Consulates have lieeu rc-ettabtiolK-J in Chemulpo and Pa- 
wji, mid arrangements will shortly be made lex Consulates in other-im- 
portant ports. __ 

The joint horear., Japanese and ChineBe Compauy which ™ tana- 
td last year to cater to the Imperial Household has been given * permit 
to develop * deposit of kaolin near the Peking Pass for the pnrpoa* of 
making crockery for use iu tbe palace. 
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We are sorry to bare :o record the fact tl«3t the Woman's Hospital 
of tbc Methodi»t Episcopal Mission in Pyeng.yaag wa* destroyed by 
nre oc the second ot November. All tuc patients, among whom was 
Mrs. K. S. HjII. M.D.. the physician id charge, wcic gotten safely out 
of the landing. Tn«r wu» insured lor something over half its 

va;ue. 

A Koiohb near Ku^skd provided s.wif fish roe for his family to 
eat. All \vb<> ate it were taken vLneatly ill and one little girl seven 
years old died of the cticcts 

A singula: phase of Koiean life is illustrated in ibe case of the 
salt-merchant Kim Tu-u-dn who «« cheated on*, of sal works and a 
larg; amount ol salt hy tbc Japanese. He made trouble ar.d wasarrest- 
ifi and tried. bitl was dismissed .is innocent Since thru he has way¬ 
laid the Vice Prim** Minister ::f the suect several times and used the 
tTiirst abusive 'alienage. -eized bts jinriksha aud knocked down the 
co.-be, Cur would suppose he would be arrested and imprisoned for 
such action*. l>ut the Koreans ail know he has been g-ievoualy injured 
and cannot get redreis and the run is therefore allowed to vent his 
wrath :n this way. ji has become a joke in off'cial circles. Why tbc 
Japanese authorities do cut either give the man justice or stop, his antics 
is a mystery which only o native-born oriental can bcpe to fathom. 

The r.inth of November was the birthday of King Edward VII and 
the buy was signalized ir. Seoul with appropriate iestivities. 

David E. Hahu, Dental 5 «rge-*c. desires to announce that from the 
beginning of :</j~ he will reside permanently iD Seoul and will make 
profs--natal >i-ii> to the ii.it por Is only i:> crises i>f exlie-ne emergency. 

Tee Educational Department Utl$ made »tringeol laws about the 
management o: schools, public and private. E.»ab school must have such 
and such money, the teachers must be qualified aud otbei stipulations 
and requirements must be met. Theic laws apply even to the little 
schools in which boys study Chinese according to the old method. The 
Department 1ms now declared that a fice of iron »' 50 to V too will be 
imposed id case of dirolied e.nce. No doubt the laws nrr in uCcord with 
the status of Civilized and enlightened cour.cries but they seem rather 
severe for a country where education has such fearful obstacles to over¬ 
come. 


A thriving Korean school has been established in the former Kr>- 
tceq Legation in Tokyo. Private funds have been subscriber, by public 
spiriied Koreans and the intention :s make it a preparatory school 
lor cnfance Into Hie Japanese schools of intermediate acd higher 
grades. :■ . calculated 10 meet a genuine demand utid deserves ol! the 
cncou-.'Je.mcDt it cac get. 

The Home Department has begun a most imuortant work in pnb- 
I'.fbitg au Order to all piefectuies in Korea that the rimi-i roods must l*c 
pm ir. such order that carte and ;iciikshas can pass over then* 'hot 
bridges r.rnst be constructed aud rough pltiC=* smoothed. The expense 
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for this work will come out of the government revenues collected id the 
various districts but the people will he expecteJ to give their service* 
at a minimum figure in order that the work may be quickly and 
thoroughly done. It is to be doubted whether the people yet rccogoize 
the value of this work but they will come to recognize it aod.it /orni* a 
bright spot in an otherwise dark outlook. 

It will be remembered that Song l'yung jua, the leader of the II- 
chin >>ocieiy was imprisoned and given a seveie beating sometime ago. 
Ariel his release he attempted to resume bis leading position again and 
partially succeeded, but the di»uii:.*al ol the Conmiauder ol the Japanese 
gendarmes. Koy&ma. who was his friend, and the succession of /mother 
conmiaucei who has uo personal feekug for the Il-cbin crowd has ad¬ 
umbrated his prospects and at the p-csent time the parasitic organiza¬ 
tion is partially detached from the parent branch. 

A sad acedcut occut-ed on the site where the new government Hos¬ 
pital is being built near the Little East Gate. A child, playing sear an 
emnankntem mat had been cut. was hurled ander a land slide and 
hilled. ' 

The Finance Department has framed the following regulations 
about salt taxation: (1) In regard to the localities where salt can be 
manufactured. (?) bow many acre; of land can be used, (3) places of 
salt Storage *ad the sire of buildings and the auiouut of salt that may 
be made, t-l) the number of salt wells and tail evaporators that may he 
operated, (5) the method of manufacture, (6J the yearly output, ("}) 
name and residence of manufacturer. All these points must be made 
e'ear to the tax collectors, and this having been done, the work will 
commence from January 1907. The tar will te six stn for every loo 
pounds. It will be collected four time* n year. If anyone tries to evade 
the law the penalty will be front yen 3 to yen 30c. 

The ginseDg basinets at 5 ong-do neenm to be on the decline. 
Much seed has rotted and the Koreans say the l»nd does uot seem to be 
as fertile as formerly. The year's crop was 4 A. 22 & catties and the price 
it brought was Y tSr. 55 * whict is far smaller than formerly. The tax 
alone on ginseng used to oe V 3 o.ooo. The industry has suffered from 
too many masters and too much political mHaipjIalioa. 

A large number of news items have been crowded out of this num¬ 
ber, but the December number will bring the news down to date. 
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Biographical Notes of Ancient Korea. 

E. Q. LANDIS, M. I>., M. R. A. S. 

Id. Yr-WHA fyft c B. C. 40. 

The mother of Chu-mong [11] who claimed to be de¬ 
scended from Ha-ba’k, the spirit of the streams, but who 
for some misconduct was compelled to take human form 
and Jive amongst men. She was the wife of Ha-bu-ru 
[10] and died in B. C. 24. 

14. A-XAM-Bl'L |^($ft c B. C. 40. 

One of the ministers of Ha-bu-ru [3 0] of whom we 

know little beyond the fact that he induced the king to 
move his capital to the more fertile district of Tong 
Pu-yfl. 

15. IIo-oont, % £ c B. C. 37. 

A Japanese who crossed the seas in a bottle gourd 
(Ho) from which circumstance he derived his name. He 
entered the service of Pak Hyuk : ku-se [8] the founder of 
the Sil-la Dynasty. In B. C. 24 he was sent as ambassa¬ 
dor to Ma-han to try and induce the king to become a 
vassal of Sil-la. The embasaj* failed in its object and Ho- 
gong barely escaped with his life. In A. D. 5* he was ap¬ 
pointed a Minister of State in Sil-la, which position he 
held until the day of his death. 

16. O-i cB.C. 37. 

One of the three men who accompanied Chu-mong 

[13] in his flight from Pu-yu. He was sent B. C. 32, in 
conjunction with Pu Pun-no [25] to subdue the smalt 
State of Haing-in.an expedition which proved successful. 
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Ir, A.. P. 14-. 0-i together with Ma-ri f 1T] subdue;! the 
neighboring tri-.e of Viag-rnak. 

1 .. Xl.i-ki c B. i. 37 

One oi the three nien who accompanied Chu-wong 
[11 ] in hia flight from Pu-vix. He afterwtnh ap¬ 

pointed General of the armv of Ki'-gn-rve >>y Clni-mong 
and it: A. D. 14-. co-operated with '* i [Id] in a suca-ssibl 
ex|*d;tion against the Yang-nt'k Tri’.c 

l>. HvC*P-w -£ e B. C. 37. 

■ *rie ot the three men “wiv> accomplimea Cnn-mons 
fill in his flight from Pu-yu. In A. D. 3 he himself was 
compelled to flee to Yim-han in consequence of a remon¬ 
strance with T : imi-sin iVsnc [-17] the third king of Ko* 
gi-ryu..lor stilt.-'. mg his time in Inin tiny to the neglect of 
aiYnlr*. of Government- 

3‘j. Cha-sa jfj. g, c B. C. 37. 

One oi Chu-mong’s [11] adrierems. who with two 
companions named Mu-go! (and Muk-kc (§&£-) 
joined him a: a place called Mo-uun-gok. in his flight 

from t'uo a to ClioUx.n. 

-0 So.\o-v.v\o c B. C. 37. 

A king of Pi-ru. in the north of Korea, who sought 
to make Chu-mong [11] -if Ko-gu-rvfi. his vassal on the 
plea that the country \va•- not large enough to support 
two in depend cut .sin tv*. Chu-ccung nut-seeing the force 
ot this reason, war ensued and Sung-vaug was beaten 
(B C. 30. C'in-morse however treated him generously, 
allowing him <iili to govern his own country as a vassal 
under the title of Marquis of Ta-meui. Song .yang's 
daughter was married to Vu-rifJl] tht* son and successor 
of Chu-mong 

21- Vr-Ri Was-; B C. 37-A. D. IS 

The son a tiri successor of Chn-nmng [11] the found¬ 
er «ii tile Ko-gu-ryu dynasty. Be I ore his birth Chu-mong 
had been obliged to leave Pn-yo ami Yu ri grew up in 
ignorance of iiz*- fa t her. To escape the ridicule of h:s play¬ 
mates hr lagged Viis mother to tell him where his father 
could be found. Siic said that bis father had gone to 
establish a ne w kingdom for himself in the south, but 
that before his departure, he broke his sword‘in two,. 
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earn ing one part with him and secreting the other. It 
his son eon Id discover the secreted part and bring it to 
him, he would be acknowledged as his father’s heir. The 
boy was of course successful in his search, and accom¬ 
panied by Ok-ji (itt>) Ku-Ch'u (tPgfj) and To-jo^jEj 
traveled southward until he arrived at his father’s 
capital, Chol-bon. Presenting the broken blade, he was 
immediately recognized by Chu-xnong who made him 
Crown Prince <B. C. 191 His father dyingthat Autumn. 
Yc-ri succeeded him and had a long a ml eventful reign. 
The following year he married Song-yang’s [20] 
daughter, who however died the year after. His mar- 
riayc having taken place during th.* period of mourning 
for his father, he is severely censured by Korean his¬ 
torians for this breach of etiquette. After her death Yu-ri 
mrirried two wives, one of whom was a native of China. 
The quarreling of these two women only ceased with the 
departure of the Chinese wife who fled to her native 
country, l ei liars u w as to escape these domestic quar¬ 
rels that Yu-ri (H. C. Hi organized an exjjcdition against 
the neighboring tribe of Siiu-bi, which was successful. 
In A D 9 however he was forced, bv China, into an 
offensive and defensive alliance against the Ilynng-tio 
Tartars in the north and was compelled to march 
ag tinst them under the command of a Chinese General. 
But before he Had passed the borders of Ko-go-ryC. an 
opportunity was taken to dempiiatc the General and 
return home This brought upon mm an invasion from 
China whose vassal he iiecpiTit The suzerainty of China, 
however, was of short do ration owing to the close of 

the Chinese Dvnastv Yu-ri died in A. D. IS anil received 
• • 

the posthumous title of Yu-ri Myung-\v‘ang .(f^iA^JD- 
Havir.g compelled iii« son to commit suicide and in a fit 
of anger put to death two of his faithful ministers he is 
regarded by historians as a most cruel Prir.ce. 

22. Ta-so B. C. 37—A. B. 22. 

The eldest son Kcum-wa [12] and foster brother of 
Ktuni wa. T:»-so succeeded to the throne of Pu-yu and 
one of his first acts a« king was to seek by an embassy 
to Chu-mong to draw his country into a closer alliance 
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of friendship with K c gu-ryH. But since it was the 
jealousy of T'fi-so that had compelled Chu-mong some 
thirteen years previously to lea\e Pu-yu it tuav readilv 
be understood that he declined to receive this proposal 
from Tfi-so. Two years later T3-sc sent Chn-mong an 
insulting letter demanding h:s vassalage and accom¬ 
panying it with a thre; t of invasion if the demand was 
refused. No attention being paid either to the demand 
or the threat, Ta-so -its A. b. 13 invaded Ko-gu-ru but 
was defeated snd compelled to return. He was killed in 
A. D. 22 by Koe-vu [34] an agent of the king of Ko-gu-ryii. 

23. ko On-jo B. C. 31—A D. 28. 

The founder of the Pflk-che dvtiastv in the central 

• • 

part of Korea and one of the sons ofChu-rnong [11] the 
founder of the Ko-gu-ryii dynasty. When Chu-roong 
first fled to C!ml-bo« he married one of the daughters of 
a native chief and from this union two sons were born, 
the elder of whom was called T'i-ryu [27] and the young¬ 
er On-jo. When Vu-ri [21] was mack Crown Prince. 
trheKf two hrothers, tew ring that in Ins jealousy \ u-ri 
might kill them, fled towards the south with faithful at¬ 
tendants. Thev first chose the district of Ila-nam as 
being fertile and well fitted for a residence but Pi-ryu 
wanted to be near the sea, and leaving bis brother he 
founded a separate state, called Mi-ch'u.hol. Ko On-jo 
called his country Pak-che, ctiaugcd his surname to Pu- 
vu and made Wi-rvu-sung his eapitid. In B. C. 16 the 
Mal-gal Tribe invaded Pik die but were defeated, not 
more than two out of ten of the mvaders reaching 

home. The follci'*, mtj year they ;»giiin attacked T'Sk-che 

and were again defeated; whereupon to avoid future at¬ 
tacks On-jo bmli palisades along the frontiers. Or. the 
destruction of these palisades in B. C 8 by the Mal-gal, 
On-jo removed his capital to Han-san. Unsuccessful 
raids were again made upon I'ilr-che in B. C. 1 and \ D. 
4. On-jo conquered Ala-hail in A. i). Sand added it to 
his dominions. E>ying in A. D. 2. he was succeeded by 
his eldest son Ta-ru [39j. 

21. Eui>-Et’.M B. C. 35 to A. P 23. 

A paternal relative <»f On-jo [23] the founder of the 
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Pfik-che Dynasty, who was appointed Minister of the 
Ki«ht in B. C. 17 and the same year ltd a srv.eessfnl ex¬ 
pedition against the Suk-siu Tribe. He died in A. D 23. 

25. Pu-m cR, C. 32 

A General of Ko-gu-ryu who. together with O-i [ IG j 
was sent w: B C. 32 ou ari expedition against H sing-in 
In B. C. 9 Pu-Hnn no, by a clever strategem, defeated the 
Tribe ol Siin-hi and added their territory to that of his 
royal master. As a reward lor this service, the king of¬ 
fered him the conquered territory to he held as a fief—an 
offer which Pu.bun-no declined. 

26. Pr-wi-yOM c B. C. 27. 

A General of'Ko-gu-rvfi who in B C. 27 exterminated 
the neighboring tribe of Chi-gu-m. 

27. Pi -rvu vgfjfc cB. C. IS. 

1 he eldest sun of Chu-mong [11]. For his earlier 
history sec 2-3. After separating from Ins younger broth* 
er On-jo [23j, he went to the sen-const and founded a 
small state called Mi-ch'n-ho!. the cnuital of which is 
now the preieetnral city of I:;-ch‘un. This settlement 
proving a failure he returned to his brother in Fftk-cbe 
and soon after died of grief and vexation r.t the failure 
of liis projects. 

2S O-gaxA? cB.C. 1» 

One of the attendants of On-jo [23] the founder of 
Pak-che Dynasty. Together with a companion named 
Ala-rye he accompanied On-jo in his flight to Da¬ 

na tn from his father's court at Pu-vtS. 

20. T*ak-yi £*] d B. C. 1 

A minister of Ko-gu-ryu who together with Sa-hi 
'.Sf was killed by Vu-ri [ 21 ] Llic king in a ht of anger. 

30. So-LfO cB.C.1. 

A General of the Mal-gal Tribe, who hating been de¬ 
feated at L'h’il-jung-ha in a battle with the army of Pak- 
die. was taken a prisoner and sent to Ma-han. 

31- Sul.-ji cA. D. 1. 

An olhcer in charge of the sacrifices winch Vu-ri [21] 
the king of Ko-gu-ryu offered :o Heaven in A. D 1. On 
his return from a journey into tile district of Kuk-nS, he 
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^ave such a glow in? account of the place that the king 
was persnadeu. to remove his capital thither. 

32. Ha*MYung fl?®J cl A. D. 9. 

Son of Yu-ri [21] second king of Ko-gu-ryQ and 

Crown Prince from A. D. 4 until his death, in A. D. 8 
the king of the neighboring state of Whang-voug sent 
him a bow and arrows as a gift, which he broke to pieces 
hi the messenger’s presence. This act of rudeness to the 
ruler of a neighboring, friendly state so angered Yn-r* 
that he sent a sword to his son thereby intimating that 
he expected him to commit suicide. The hint was taken 
and he died by his own hand A. D. 9. 

33. Chl-gecn B]f$ a A. D. 1G. 

A General of Ala-han who made a last effort to rivivc 
that House but was defeated at U-gok-suug by the Pak- 
che army. Seeing that any further attempt was hope¬ 
less he strangled himself in A. D. 16. 

{To be continuecd.) 


Koreans Abroad. 

Travel abroad when done with eyes-and cars open 
and an understanding heart is a liberal education. It 
has a broadening and elevating effect on the character 
which is of large benefit. The Koreans in Hawaii show- 
full evidence of this. As one comes in contact with them 
be cannot hut he impressed with the many changes 
visible. The Korean seems like a different man. He is 
self reliant and independent in character, better able to 
lake care of himself and meet responsibility. He shows 
signs of having been developed on the better side of his 
character while the worse side has gone into an ftdipse. 
Several things impressed the writer at this point especi¬ 
ally of the Koreans in Hawaii. 

(1) The Korean in Hawaii seems to have shaken 
himself away from his old native ideals and philosophy 
of life. Environment is an immense force in the life of 
every man. Here in his native land the Korean lived and 
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moved and had his being in a mental and moral atmos¬ 
phere of the influence of which he was hardly conscious 
livery sight that met his eyes spoke ot' the traditions ol 
the past. His language and h:> life in their every expres 
sion were saturated with the civiliza I’Oti ol bygone 
ages. His associations were ah on the oasis of old can 
ons and standards. I some times wonder if those of us 
who are seeking the moral uplift of the Korean people 
realize the immense weight of the old and familiar life all 
about him in the home land which anchors the Korean 
to the past and almost manacles and shackles him 
against every attempt to rise to newer anti better levels 
of life. As soon as the Korean arrived in America he 
found himself not only freed from the forces com jailing 
him to gravitate morally as hi* father and his g a.nd- 
father of the twenty-fifth remove had gravitated, but he 
also found himself in the midst of an environment which, 
whether he would or not. compelled him to move meni¬ 
ally along the line of its own projection, i: has meant 
an increment of unmeasurable benefit to tuc Koreans 
just to be able to live for a few years in America. In¬ 
dustry. honesty, liberty, even handed justice, generosity 
and intellectual improvement rub dhows with him every 
day’ and though his views of them may be dim at first 
they grow clearer as time passes. 

(2) The Korean in Hawaii understands the civilisa¬ 
tion of the West better than \^ fellow countryman in his 
native land. The first Korean travelers »n the West 

were dazzled and terrified bv what they saw. Thev 

• • 

came out of the solitude of Asia’s evening twilight into 
the 4 glare and noise and concussion o! the broad noon 
day of the Wes: and wore mystified and alarmed, and 
they returned to ant-ounce that the ideals and philoso¬ 
phy of the- West might do for European nations, hut not 
for those of the East. As me of the early travelers par ir 
"The civilizaiionof the West is a great briliv-mt light.and 
Korea is the moth. If the moth ventures too near it 
will he drawn in. blind"?], ami then destroyed in the 
heat.”. 

No such ideas trouble the Korean in Ilnvaii. lie un- 
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derstands what equality ami liberty mean. At first be 
had very hazy ideas of these things. It is said that one 
man forgetting he was in America got drunk and raised 
a row. When arraigned in court lie declared that now 
being in a tree land he could do as he liked and was very- 
much mystified when the court sent him to "The Reef' 
to meditate for thirty days on liberty. But this man is 
not the type The Hawaiian Koreans never use low 
language to each other. They know that m the sight of 
the law all are equal and a man who in Korea might be 
entitled to the highest consideration meeting in Hawaii 
a man of the lower class will address him in the highest 
forms of Korean speech, it would be risky for him to do 
otherwise. They have learned to appreciate our ideas 
of the individual with his rights personal, property, and 
civil and to value more highly their own manhood. 

(31 The Korean in Hawaii has learned to recognize 
time and its value. In Asia time moves with leaden feet. 
Life is slow and therefore very long. Forty years in 
America is as long as a century in Asia when measured 
by things done and experienced. The idea of time ap¬ 
pears to he absent from the mental make-up of the 
typical Asiatic. No proverb with the idea of “time is 
immev" exists ir» Korean. But contact with American 
life has changed this. The necessity to make trains and 
steamers accord with schedule, the fact of "business 
hours’ when, in order to see a man, he must call between 
nine and four o’clock, and especially the regulations re- 
garding hours of labor, have all had their effect on the 
Korean in Hawaii. One is impressed with this as he 
comes in contact with him and though the transforma¬ 
tion is slow it is sure The Koreans are alive to the 
value of time especially in the matter of competition in 
trade and as business tucc they are tireless. Few have 
vet found their way into business, but so far the type 
is a good one. 

(4) They have learned something of system. In the 
realm of practical life in Korea probably no greater les¬ 
son is needed than that. A« we look out on the general 
aspects of things Korean order and system appear to be 
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absent. Houses are built without regard to any order¬ 
ly arrangement. It is easy for an average crowd of 
Koreans to break into disorder. Military discipline is of 
great value in training men to handle themselves with 
order and do things after system, but military training 
has place in the lives of very few Koreans. The same 
nay be said of most of the agencies which serve to give 
the modern man his training in system. In Hawaii the 
Korean is placed under the control of a systematic or¬ 
ganization of his life. His hours of labor, refreshment 
and rest are regulated j his work is clone, according to 
plan, so much each day at a designated point. He finds 
himself under control which he must recognise. His re¬ 
muneration is :n accordance with rule and reaches him 
without fail on the designated days. His very privileges 
are so arranged that to secure the benefit of them he 
must observe certain rules. At first it was hard for him 
to adjust himself to this self-control but once he obtain¬ 
ed a vision of its value he would not under any circum- 
stnrinres go back to the old life of disorganization and 
disorder. The writer asked many Koreans the question 
“How does life here in Hawaii compare with life in the 
homeland,—is it harder ?” The universal answer was 
“No it is much easier than life on the farms in Korea. 
When ax home we had to work from the first faint 
streaks of dawn until dark at night and yet the returns 
were pitifully small. Here everything is according to 
system. We have our daily assignments of work. They 
are accomplished long before sun down ami we are then 

free to do as wi like. Our work is Planned out for us and 

* 

working by system it becomes comparatively easy while 
the returns are astonishingly large.” 

15) The Korean in Hawaii is learning something 
about sanitation. One of the first words I learned in 
Hawaii was , “sanitary laws.” The camps or 

villages in which the Koreans live are built in an orderly 
and systematic manner and the laws governing their 
cleanliness are very strictly enforced. The visits of in¬ 
spectors are frequent and unannounced, and severe 
psnaJties are imposed for infractions of the laws of 
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health. This trains the Koreans in the value of sanitary 
science and has created u public opinion among many of 
them which promises better things in the future. 

(6) The Korean in Hawaii has learned the lesson of 

unity and harmony. Th<“V stand hv ea«*h other, and 

both to each oiht’-s faces and behind each others backs 
they have only words of kindness. They stand by each 
other in business and to this iu a degree must be attribu¬ 
ted the prosperity of those who have gone into mercan¬ 
tile life. It is surprising to find the great strength they 
show iu the common enterprises which the}’ undertake. 
Their leaders enjoy a popularity and receive support 
which is quite in contrast with the conditions in the 
homeland. The old sectional differences seem very insig¬ 
nificant to the Korean as he looks, at them through the 
vista of 8,000 miles. Iu a meeting which the writer ad¬ 
dressed on the Island of Maui the tirtr Koreans present 
came lrom twelve out of the thirteen Provinces of the 
Korean Empire. The great unifying force is naturally 
the Christian Church anil it is in the Korean Christian 
community that these things find their manifestation. 

(7) The Korean in Hawaii is financially well off. 
The returns from his labor are large. lie has enough to 
keep him in comfort and runs no danger of* being depriv¬ 
ed by force of his savings. Thousands o‘f dollars have 
been stmt back to familie? in Korea and if Koreans in 
sufficient numbers could be permitted to go to Hawaii 
they would immensely enrich the homeland by the funds 
they send back. 

Korean life in Hawaii is a concrete manifestation of 
the possibilities contained in Korean character. Placed 
ir. favorable surroundings and afforded sympathetic and 
wise guidance he rapidly learns to adjust himself to the 
Standards of modern life. He starts out in his new life 
abroad with the natural instincts of a gentleman. There 
are no more courteous people on earth than the Koreans. 
The cardinal virtnes of their native faith a re propriety and 
politeness, they know how to conduct themselves accord- 
in;' to their native standards and where they sin against 
our standards they do it unknowingly. This shows it- 
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self in hi? life in America and the typical Korean has made 
a good impression abroad. 

The Korean is eager to learn. My observation is 
that fully half of the Koreans in America are therein the 
hope of getting some kind of an education. As students 
they excell. In the public schools Korean children ranlr 
high in scholarship, both among boys and girls, and sev¬ 
eral public school teachers with whom 1 talked grew en¬ 
thusiastic over their Korean pupils. The Koreans in the 
lilies like Honolulu, and this is particularly true of those 
who have gone to San Francisco, Chicago, New York 
and Washington, arc neat and refined in their dress and 
appearance. They look well in American clothes and 
make a very good impression. The writer had an en¬ 
gagement one Sunday to preach in one of our leading met¬ 
ropolitan churches. A Korean friend Mr. Yoon Pveng 
Ku was his guest at the time and being a prominent 
Christian I invited him to take part of my time at the 
service. The impression he made, by his appearance, 
manner and earnest but well chosen and very appropri¬ 
ate address lives to this day in the memory of that 
church. On other occasions it has been my privilege lo 
have Koreans associated with me in public addresses n 
America and in every instance they have done splendidly, 
it is but their just due that this tribute should be paid 
to them. 

The Korean abroad seeks the best. I have already 
alluded to their manner of life. One thing remains to be 
said. The Korean seeks the Christian church when 
abroad. In Hawaii little congregations of them are 
found ever)’where. In the evening the sound of their 
hymns can be heard in most camps, for as in Korea so in 
America, they love to make a “joyful noise" even though ' 
they do not “sing.’' No Korean gods o’ fetishes have 
been carried abroad and no Korean temple looks sky¬ 
ward from foreign soil. 

G.H. Jones. 
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A “Skeleton in the Closet.” 


To pay that Kwisungi wo> pool gives but the faint¬ 
est idea of his poverty. lie was so poor that a chance 
to lie at night on the dirt floor of someone's kitchen, 
before the hole where the fire had been, was a luxury, 
and the food that was thrown to the dogs threatened to 
make him covctatjs. What wonder then that he some¬ 
times took occasion by the throat, or rather by the top- 
knot. and put behind his back the fine distinctions be¬ 
tween meum and hmm. This bad habit stuck to him even 
after he had been picked up by a country yangban and by 
his cleverness had succeeded in getting the good man, 
who was childless, to adopt him and make him heir to 
the estate. This turn in his fortunes made it no longer 
necessary for him to steal but he did it occasionally just 
for amusement and to keep his hand in, for who eould 
tell that fortune might not. again veer and leave him to 
his own resources. 

His chagrin was keen enough when his foster-father 
was so inconsiderate as to beget a son of his own and 
complicate the situation. But, according to custom, 
Kwisungi was still the first sou and all might have gone 
well had not a neighbor been so unaccountably sharp- 
eyed as to detect the theft of a silk coat and trace it to 
the young fellow’s house. The old man scouted the idea 
but was constrained to make a search, and the finding 
of the garment in Kwisungi’s wardrobe w as the begin¬ 
ning of the end. The youth was driven out with con¬ 
tumely and his place knew him no more. As this did not 
occur for ten or a dozen years after the birth of the yang, 
ban's son and tbe two boys were very fond of each other, 
the blow fell all the heavier. 

Kwisungi took up hi9 old life again and wandered up 
and down the country for three years after which he 
found himself again in the neighborhood of his late dis¬ 
aster. Looking about for a likely place to ply his feloni¬ 
ous handicraft he determined upon the house of a-certain 
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man of wealth who lived only a few miles from his former 
foster-father. Creeping up to the back wall he peeped 
over aud saw a garden with a pond and on an island in 
the center of the pond was a little pavilion. No one 
waa about and here was a good chance to make a trans¬ 
fer of property without the use of any medium of ex¬ 
change. vulgarly called money. He was about to throw 
himself over the wall, when he saw a young monk sneak¬ 
ing along behind the same obstruction and evidently 
looking for an easy place to scale it. Our "hero’' crouch¬ 
ed in his place and watched till the disciple of Gautama 
found the spot he wanted and crawled over the wall. 
Ivwisuiigi peeped over aud saw the monk disappear in 
the pavilion. He still had grace to prefer to rob a thief 
rather than a law abiding citizen so he waited for the 
reappearance of his reverence of the tonsure Instead of 
this, however, a beautiful girl came tripping along from 
the house below and entered the pavilion. As no cry of 
terror followed, Kwisungi added curiosity to his cupidi¬ 
ty and as darkness was now coming on he leaped the 
wall and was soon lying behind the pavilion with his ear 
at a crack. 

The girl was saving sadly that this was the last 
time she could meet her lover as her father had selected a 
husband for her and the day of the nuptials was at hand. 
This threw the monk into a state bordering on frenzy. 
He stamped about the room calling the prospective 
bridegroom ail sorts of bad names and vowing that he 
would kill him before allowing the girl to he wedded to 
him. The girl was half sorry and half frightened. She 
would have preferred to marry the monk but for many 
reasons this would be a difficult thing to do. She had 
already compromised herself by consenting to meet and 
tall; w ith him. He saw his advantage aud seizing the 
girl by the wrist he declared that before he would allow 
the wedding to come off he would give information of 
their clandestine meetings and so ruin her reputation 
arid prevent the plan from bring carried out. He de¬ 
manded the name o f the prospective bridegroom. When 
Kwisungi heard the name he came near betraying him* 
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self by an exclamation for the mao she named was the 
son of his old foster father. 

In despair, the girl asked what could be done to ex¬ 
tricate her from the dilemma. The monk, after some 
minutca' thought, said; 

“I have it. You must marry him and upon the con¬ 
clusion of the ceremony come to these rooms. I will be 
concealed in this clnret with a sharp sword and will 
watch my chance to leap out and kill him. You can de¬ 
clare tliaL a huge, cross-eyed robber with a bristling 
beard broke in and killed him. Then all will turn out 
right for you can run away with me to the mountains, 
and as you will be a widow no one will think it worth 
while to pursue us.” The girl made some faint objec¬ 
tions to this sanguinary proposition but the monk stern¬ 
ly overruled her and made her consent. 

Then they went their several ways and after a half 
hour of impatient waiting Kwisurgi crawled from his 
hiding place and hastened away to the house of his 
former patron. It was late at night but he aroused the 
gate man and demanded to see the master. The latter 
was sleepy and cross and when he found who it was and 
heard the startling story' he exclaimed : 

"This is another of your rascally tricks. I don't be¬ 
lieve a word of it,” and nnceremonioasly kicked the 
young man out of the house. Fortunately the sod, 
whose summary taking off was under discussion, over¬ 
heard the conversation and secretly followed the inform¬ 
ant, his former foster-brother. He found him much de¬ 
jected but this was ell changed when the bridegroom 
elect drew out a long string of cash and told Kwisungi 
to go and buy two swords and put such an edge on 
them that if one of them was merely laid, edge down, 
upon a human body the weight of the sword alone 
would make it cut through bone and flesh as if they were 
jelly. 

"We’ll have this-frisky monk on toast," he said, or 
words to that effect. “The girl is all right, only she is a 
little too romantic and impressionable. When 1 show 
her what a coward her would-be lover is she will come 
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to her senses. II not, the sword svili has an edge. Meet 
me liere in five days with the swords a«;l we vviil perfect 
our little plain" 

At the appointed time they met again and Kwisungi 
drew out rhp glittering weapons. "On toy wedding 
night" said the boy “you must conceal yoursdf,near the 
door of that pavilion with one of these swords and use 
it as you sec fit, only do not enter the room until 1 call 
YOU.” 

There was a sound of revel*-3- by night and the bride 
decked out in all her regalia and her lace plastered ati 
eighth of an inch thick with white pun went through the 
long ccremont. But there was terror in her heart for 
she knew she was committed to a course which made her 
marri;ig“ a mockery. She would gladly rave thrown off 
the mask and confessed ali but her weak will was com¬ 
pletely dominated by the monk and she had to let things 
take their course. 

When all the feasting was over and the guests were 
goue the bridegroom, who wan only thirteen years of 
age, led his bride to the pavilion, entered and shut the 
door. lie glanced about sharply and located the closet 
where the monk must even now be lying in wait for his 
life This closet was sv’nat the Koreans call a tarak 
namely a clc3et not even with the floor but elevated 
about five feet and entered by a small door as high up as 
a man-s head. 

After some conversation with his wife in regard to 
the events of the day the bridegroom sat down just 
beneath this door, which was fastened with a padlock 
on the room side in ord^r to completely allay suspicion. 
The wife must unlock it before the felon could begin his 
work. After some minutes the husband let his head drop 
on his breast and pretended to be asleep. The trembling 
woman had to reach over him to uulock the closet door. 
As she was doing this the husband, seemingly in !:• s 
sleep, suddenly stretched out his lect auu pushed his 
wife's feet out from under her. She came down upon him 
in a heap. He looked up and asked what the trouble 
was. The key was still in her hand and her eves were 
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staring 'vide with fear. He took no notice of her agita¬ 
tion bet said: 

"Oh, I see you were going to open the closet where 
you have doubtless placed some fruit and wine for our 
refreshment. Please proceed ; I do feel a little hungry.” 
The woman never moved. He urged ber again to open 
the door, but still she stood as if frozen to the spot. He 
chided her for not obeying and said that if his first re¬ 
quest was not to be obeyed it augured ill for the coming 
years. But still she did not move. He then feigned 
anger and threatened to kill her if she did not open the 
door. With faltering hand she inserted the key and 
pushed the bolt but could not find courage to open the 
door. The husband inserted the point of his scintillating 
sword and w’ith a single motion threw it back on its 
hinges and at the same time called out in a loud voice; 

“Come out and meet your deserts, you vile monk.” 
As niav be nlreadv surmised this valiant fellow was al- 
ready “distilled to a jelly in the act of fear" and even if 
he had keen as brave as Hector he would have had no 
chance against the armed boy, cramped as he was in the 
narrow confines of the closet. He began to whine and 
beg for his life. The husband glanced at his wife and 
saw contempt mingling with the terror in her face. She 
was beginning to discover what there was in her lover 
beneath the surface. 

“Come out of that, but throw your weapons down 
first’’ the husband sternly commanded. Down clattered 
the wretch’s sword. The young man put his foot upon 
it and as the face of the monk appeared,.contorted with 
fear, he said, "Never fear. I w ould not stain my virgin 
sword with your base blood. Begone." The monk drop¬ 
ped to the floor and made a dash for the door. He cleaned 
the threshold at a bound and saw life and safety l>efore 
him in the darkness of the night. But he had reckoned 
without Kwisungi. This young man. who had heard 
all that had been said, flashed out from his hiding place 
and with a single stroke severed the monk's bead from 
his body. He entered the pavilion wiping his weapon 
on the red sleeve of his coat and found the husband 
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taHnnfc calmly to his hysterical bride. “We three” he 
said “are all that know of this event. I have taught you 
the kind of man your admirer was and I know now that 
you hate the influence he had over you. Kwisungi, here, 
is my faithful friend and will.always defend my honor 
and yours as he would defend his very life. Let us forget 
all this and begin life on equal terms.” ‘ The two men 
placed the body of the monk in a bag and disposed of it 
in the woods and from that day there was no more 
faithful wife no more indulgent husband no more loyal 
henchman than could lx* found in this home. 


An Eminent Opinion. 

Bishop Warren A. Candler of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South) in the United States has lately been in 
Korea attending to his duties as Bishop over this por¬ 
tion of his church. He travelled widely and saw a great 
deal of the Korean people. He gathered independent 
opinion of the situation from all sides. He has published 
in the Atianta Journal a letter with the heading “A Broken¬ 
hearted Nation Turning to Christ.” The opening par¬ 
agraph is as follows: 

“Have vou ever seen a broken hearted nation ? If 
you answer negatively then 1 am sure you have never 

seen Korea.I think I have seen, before coming 

to Korea, a few broken hearted men and women out of 
whose pitiful lives every ray of hope seemed to have 
faded; but never before have I seen a whole nation 
which seemed to be utterly dispirited. The Koreans 
seem to me to be without earthly hope, at least they 
seem to be utterly discouraged.” 

After relating some of the salient points of earlier 
Korean history he comes down to the present time and 
saTs: “The Korean Emperor is now a salaried automa¬ 
ton in bis palace while Marquis Ito is the real ruler. 
The Emperor is to all intents and purposes a prisoner on 
his throne. Japan's century-long aspirations are grati¬ 
fied and Korea’s last hope of independence has failed.” 
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‘■The Koreans "have gotten what they least desired 
and their case is marie more galling to them bv the crim¬ 
ing into their country of the worst class of Japanese im¬ 
migrants. The scalawag always follows a victorious 
army and Korea is now lull of Japanese scalawags. The 
Korean regards the scalawag as the true representa¬ 
tive ol the land from which he comes, and considers the 
situation hopeless." 

Of the Korean jreople he says "I never saw a more 
gentle or grateful people." 

We commend to the public these words of an eminent 
man who came to Korea utterly unprejudiced either for 
or against the Japanese or the Koreans. We have not 
space lor his whole article which is largely about the re¬ 
markable success of Christian work in Korea in which 
he cites eases in which the lives of notorious Korean 
criminals have been completely revolutionized. He has 
verv little to sav about the political situation but what 

• - r • 

little he says is so pregnant with meaning that it sums 
up the whole matter. lie says the country is filled with 
Japanese of a verv Questionable character, men who 
hav e come here to exploit the weaknesses of the people 
tor their own selfish gain. He says the Korean people 
are a broken-hearted nation seeing uq hope for their 
political future. And why should they sec no hope for 
the future if all the praises of the Japanese which have 
been sounded are true, if \lartjuis Ito is Ijcnt upon the 
elevation of the people and their education, if a helpful 
policy is being adopted here and the Korean people are 
being given justice? The trouble is thatall these eulogis¬ 
tic phrases are either wholly untrue or are hideous ex- 
agge rat ions. -Native industries are being discouraged. 
Native enterprise is being banned. Unless a Korean 
joins himself To a Japanese and she latter stands to 
make ten yen where the Korean makes one, the Korean 
will get no enconragement to enterprise. 

A most distressing case came to our notice the other 
day. Not many miles from Seoul a Japanese company 
has gone into the grain business. They need trans¬ 
portation so they go into a dozen villages and- say to 
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the Koreans “You must furnish pack-horses for ns at 
such anrl such s price" (being exactly one half the rate 
which is current in that locality.) Four horses and their 
grooms arc demanded each day from the Koreans in 
each village. Now in this particular instance there were 
among the Japanese connected with the company two 
who were professing Christians. The Koreans, many 
of whom are Christians, learning of this; went to the 
Japanese Christians and said “You are Christians and 
so are we. How is it that we are obliged to give our 
ser\ ices to you at half price ? This seems lo be far from 
the sort of conduct that should obtain between members 
of the same faith especially if that faith is Christianity.” 
T!w Japanese agreed that it was a hardship but they 
said that they were only two of the company and they 
cocld r.ot stop it. and besides, if they had to pay the full 
price for transportation the profits would be too small 
to make the venture a paying one. For these reasons 
they declined to interfere. We hear someone say ”0h, 
that is just a canard, the statement of one of those 
■friends’ of Korea.” Well, we answer as we have an¬ 
swered before that if any reader of this magazine will 
step into the office we will soon put him in the way of 
learning all about whether it is true or not. If it is not 
true, why have the people who claim to be suffering the 
outrage come to Seoul to ask for help :o find some 
means of redress, and if the Japanese ciaim, that justice 
is an easy thing for the Korean to get, is true wlij” do 
these Koreans need foreign help to get the case before ' 
the eyes of the authorities ? However, come around and 
In assured that this charge is true, if you dare. If it is 
not true we will publish a specific apology and retrac¬ 
tion. If it is true we will ask you to join with us in a 
protest to the Japanese authorities against the outrage. 
Now. as the circus posters say, “Cotoe one, come all.” 
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The Religion of the Heavenly Way. 

The movement which went under the name of Tong- 
hak and which has finally resulted in the Religion of the 
Heavenly Way was one of the most determined and 
characteristic Korean movements of modern times. For 
this reason, as we indicated in our last issue, we propose 
to give some facts about it. 

The Koreans recognize sis causes of war. (1) For¬ 
eign invasion. 12) cian feuds, J3) robber bands that en¬ 
trench themselves among the mountains, (4) strife of 
political parties. (5) religious troubles, and (6) protests 
against official oppression. 

The Tonghak trouble comes under the sixth and last 
of these heads, Its cause was precisely the same as that 
of the French Revolution, and when Choe Si-hyung, and 
the rest of those who tried to prevent the organization 
from becoming a seditious one, found that they could 
not stem the tide of anger against a corrupt officialdom, 
and Chun Pong-jun, better known as. A 'ok-tu or “Small 
Beans,” assumed control of the affairs, the question im¬ 
mediately carnc up whether all those who had formerly 

been Chun-do people should join the movement or only 
that portion of them which had sided with “Small 
Beans.” There were thousands who deprecated the resort 
to arms and were anxious to see the episode closed in a 
peaceful manner but the ineptitude of the government 

decided the matter. Every where iii the south the offi¬ 
cials began haling to prison and to torture every man 
they could find who had ever professed allegiance to 
Choe Si-hyung or the Chun-do principles- It was simply 
a question ot dying for a black sheep or a lamb find all 
these people who might easily have been won to the side 
of the government were driven into the camp of the 
enemy. The consequences were disastrous. As in France 
so in-Korea, the common people began war against the 
gentleman class. The story of the suffering of worthy but 
unfortunately noble families in th. • th will never be 
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adequately described. The greater part of this occurred 
in Chung-chung and Kyung-sang provinces. It should 
be stated that Cliung-cbung Province is filled with noble 
families and the same is true tc a lesser extent of Kvung- 
sang Province. Chul-la Province contains comparative- 
lv few of the gentry and for this reason the Tonghak 
while they made Chul-la their base of supplies committed 
far fewer excesses there than in the other provinces. 
Government forces were sent against them time arid 
again only to be speedily overcome. Each of these ex¬ 
peditions supplied the insurgents with additional arms 
and ammunition, and also with assurance. These gov¬ 
ernment troops treated the people of the towns through 
which they passed with great severity. All sorts of ex¬ 
cesses were committed ami the peacefully inclined pop¬ 
ulace was deeply indignant at being called upon to 
stand the brunt of what was practically a hostile in¬ 
vasion. Their utter uselessness added to the dissatisfac¬ 
tion, for if they had shown any ability to stamp out the 
insurrection their presence while uncomfortable would 
have beer, endured. But they never met the enemy with¬ 
out throwing down their arms and running. 

It was only when the Japanese came in and joined 
the Korean forces that matters began to take on a dif¬ 
ferent aspect. The Koreans to this day are full of thetr 
praises of the Japanese troops who came icto the south, 
Their conduct was exemplary. There was no thieving, 
no oppression. Everywhere they went they paid for 
what they needed and they treated the people in the 
kindest possible manner. This had an instant and re¬ 
markable effect. Those who had before sided with the 
Tonghaks because they wore driven to it. now took'the 
other side and the insurgents, deprived of their main 
source of strength, quickly melted away. 

The greatest damage that had been done was in the 
shifting of population. When the trouble grew to its 
highest point and thousands of would be quiet citizens 
were being pointed out as former Chun-do people it was 
necessary for them to move to some place where they 
were not known. For this reason vast numbers broke 
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up their homes in Churg-ehung Province and moved to 
K\ling-sung Province and an equal movement took 
place in the opposite direction. One must know the Ko¬ 
rean intimately in order to appreciate the amount of 
suffering and loss entailed by this forced migration. 

A volume could b; written of the curious details of 
this movement and its temporary suppression. From 
these we select a few n« being typical. 

Chun Nuk-tu or “Small Beans' 1 recognized his in¬ 
ability to assume the leadership of the seditious move¬ 
ment and so he selected a boy of twelve years whom he 
called Yi-dong or '.‘Wonderful Youth.” He was clothed in 
purple and fine linen and was carried about in a chair 
made to represent those used used only by princes. He 
was kept very secluded as though he were too precious 
a being to be looked upon by the common eye. Xok-tu 
himself never gave an important order without saying 
that it came b om this mysterious being. He was car¬ 
ried everywhere with the Tong-liak forces and whether 
good fortune came or ill it was ascribed to him. 

At last the Tong-hak forces were .met and overcome 
in Po-eun district by allied Korean and Japanese forces 
and in the fight the boy was killed. Chun himself was 
captured and declared that the boy had been shot. It is 
barely possible that he was spirited away but it is not 
at all likely. Chun himself was executed. 

We have said that Choe Si-hyung the leader of the 
genuine as distinguished from the spurious Tong-link 
was opposed tothe war. but when it got well under way 
and people had to fight or die. he attempted to get to¬ 
gether a force but it was then too late.' The Japanese 
had taken hold of the matter and all he could do was to 
flee from place to place. Wherever he went he impressed 
men into his ranks. If a man demurred he was threat¬ 
ened with death. This alwavs caused the victim to 
change his mind. His station in life, his literary attain¬ 
ments and his wealth or poverty determined what his 
rank would be and each man received a certificate giving 
his name, position and age. Then followed the Tong- 
hak prayer and at the end came the signature of Choe 
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Si-hyung or rather hi? nom-dt-i’iu'rre of Pub-ton Su»-M}/$ 
or "Teacher of Legal Precepts." This with a big round 
seal three inches in diameter completed the document. 
Curiously enough almost every Tong-hnk that was 
CAviytht hail mip r>i these or* his j>e-rfc<>r., Otie cannot but 
wonder why they did cot throw them away or hide 
them but it seems that the superstition of the people 
made them think that their best hope of safety lay in 
carrying these certificates on their persons. 

After the Tmijr-hak movement had heen put down 
and all the other leading men had been taken, this Choe 
Si-hyiing was still at large and it seemed impossible to 
catch him. A hundred a.id fifty Japanese ami as man}’ 
Soldiers or police ransacked every imaginable retreat. 
He was so clever it*, escaping his pursuers that the Ko¬ 
reans clothed him with imaginary superhuman powers. 
They said he possessed the Ch ‘ u k-chi-pjp or 11 Power to 
Wrinkle the Earth," which means the power to box-plait 
or shirr (or something of that kind, we confess that we 
are beyond our depth, the surface of the earth and, after 
taking a step over the ‘’gathered" portion, smooth it 
out again. In this way one can make ten miles at a step. 
I3e is said to have changed his clothes twelve times 
every ten //! He must have needed to do a good deni of 
shirring to g«-t. any where. Finally the pursuer* gave up 
in despair anil for five years nothing was heard of him 
until one day a fo’.lower of his turned up at the police 
headquarters in Seoul and said be would show where 
the man was—for a price. The price offered was a 
captaincy of police He led them to Kti-py iing forty miles 
cast ol Seoul and there they found him working as a 
farmer under an assumed name. They identified him by 
a photograph and brought him to Seoul where he was 
executed by strangulation. 

His son-in-law, named Yi Ch’ung-in, was captured 
during the war. He was a man of great physical power 
and unusual intelligence. Fifty Japanese police and an 
equal number of Korean police together with nine special 
detectives surrounded the house where he was known to 
be in biding. When they attacked the door, the man 
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leaped from his bed where he was resting after a two 
hundred li walk in twentv hoars and with his wooden 
pillow as his only instrument struck the window such a 
blow that it fell out upon the men and confused them. 
Then with one terrible blow with his foot he kicked out 
the opposite side of the room and bolted. The air was 
filled with dust and the confusion was so great that he 
was lost sight of. But the cordon of men moved in and 
careful search was made. He was no where to he found. 
They would have given it up had not one of them seen a 
pair cf socks seemingly hanging on the side of a stack of 
barley in the yard. Feeling of these he found that they 
contained a pair of feet. The man had dived head first 
into the stack and had concealed all hut his tell-tale feet. 
The soldiers were careful to bind these together with 
rope before they drew the man out of the stack. 

Another man was caught at his devotions and made 
no resistance. When asked, according to custom, wheth¬ 
er he would have something to eat or a cup of wine be¬ 
fore being shot he replied that he wished only a few mo¬ 
ments in which to pray. This he did and having com¬ 
mitted his soul to Heaven he went out calmly to be shot. 

There was au aged monk, who in his mendicant per¬ 
egrinations is said to have learned every road in Korea, 
had often acted as guide to ChoeSi-hying in his wander¬ 
ings. He was not a Tong-hak but was equally guilty in 
the eyes of the law. When called upon to die he sat and 
sang the •a'Jir-s.im-gok or “Song of the returning Soul,” 
meaniug its return to God who made it. The burden of 
the song is “Life conies forth like a spring of water. It 
grows like a tree. It goes up like smoke." Many of 
those who heard him sing were affected almost to tears. 

Another leading Tonghak dressed as a beggar met a 
fort >ine-teller in a deep mountain valley. The fort line- 
teller looked in his face and said "You are^i leader who 
have lost your soldiers." The leader vehemently deoied 
it hut was at last compelled to confess. He asked the 
fortune-teller when his death would come. "Today” 
said the latter. "But how can that be when my pursuers 
arc eighty li behind me ?” At that very moment a band 
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ot' pursuers broke through the bushes and arrested both 
men. They were going to shoot the fortune-teller as 
well but were at lost persuaded that he was innocent 
ami so he escaped death. 

The Japanese took excessive pains to sec that the 
Korean troops did not ill-treat the people. On the line 
of march the Japanese troops went first, then the Korean 
and finally Korean and Japanese police. • Everywhere 
the neopic were exhorted to complain of non-payment 
lor I'.kk] or other things. The commander in charge was 
personally liable for all debts contracted by his troops. 
Urn- day the lcudcr had to pay Y2.60 because one of the 
soldiers had taken something. From that time on, every 
soldier had to pay in advance for his food. 

Fnlcss Japanese soldiers were with them the Koreans 
committed great excesses. One came back to Seoul with 
a girdle made of womens’ silver rings tied together. 
Evervwhere they forced the widows of Tonghaks to be¬ 
come their concubines. Some were kept, some sold and 
many abandoned. Everywhere they levied blackmail by 
threatening peaceful citizens with seizure as Tonghaks. 

We find that there will not be room in this issue to 
discuss the Tong link religion. We have secured the 
“Uihli-" of the Chan-do sect and will give its contents in 
the next issue. 


Editorial Comment. 

It is remarkable how perfectly people can agree on 
generalities and yet differ so widely when they come to 
pul those principles into practice. The Seoul Press in its 
issue of December 26th. makes “A Plea for Poise" which 
is given up to an appeal to every friend of Korea to be¬ 
come a “truth-seeker.* 1 Get at the facts: get at the facts. 
This is its olea. B.;t we submit that this Rkvikxv has 
been getting at the facts. YVc have advanced no theories 
except such as are based upon definite and demonstrable 
facts. We have filed facts upon facts, we have gone out 
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of our war to induce people to give us an opportunity 
to furnish them ocular evidence of the Truth of our state¬ 
ments. In this issue we bring to the notice of the public 
a flagrant case of wrong committed by Japanese against 
Koreans ami the Koreans do not know where to go to 
secure justice. We have invited anyone who wants to 
know about this fact to come and sec the evidence. The 
trouble is that our contemporary is likely to say ‘*0b 
this is only an isolated ease, you must look at the thing 
from a broader standpoint.” The words they use are 
these “We must not let the things near by cloud our 
minds in the judgment of the whole issue.” But what 
are the truths, the facts, which they urge us to seek out ? 
The “whole issue” is not a fact, it is a theory, arid the 
only facts are these “near-by" things. IIow did Newton 
discover the law of gravitation ? It was by observing 
one of these near-by facts, namely the falling of an apple. 
The observation of a kettle-lid being lifted by the steam 
was the ncar-bv fact which resulted in the. invention of 
the steam-engine. We atiirin that our contemporary is 
afraid ol these near-bv facts. He wants its to think of 
the general issue. Now what, presumably, is that gener¬ 
al issue? We suppose he would say the ultimate eleva¬ 
tion of the Korean people to the plane of modem enlight¬ 
enment. Hut the meanest intelligence wHl acknowledge 
that this elevation must be a process and this process is 
made up of the aggregate of these near-by' facts. What 
we want to know is whether these facts warrant the 
hope that the “general issue” will be what the Japanese 
forecast. Sr far then from blinding us to the general 
issue, t hese facts, which onr contemporary holds so light¬ 
ly, arc the only rl ' ; ngs that can give any clue to that 
issue, rhe whole svorld agrees that Japan’s success in 
the late war was due to a genius for detail. It was the 
other .»idp that neglected the detail and talked only of 
the general issue. 

The Send Prc *j tells us that a Japanese official recent¬ 
ly said “we have not had experience hefore in the line of 
developing other nations aud we are not quite sure what 
is the best course to follow many times, bnt I think we 
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trust decide what we think is the right course and go 
ahead on that line.’* The iuitial assumption in this frank 
statement is that Japan has some husinessto attempt the 
development of other nations. This is one of the gener¬ 
alities which the Japanese people have jumped at with¬ 
out a full examination of the “near-by” facts. The great 
majority of the American people would he very glad if 
the duty of handling the people of the Philippines had 
not been imposed upon us. Those people were not a ua- 
tion in the sense that the Koreans are a nation. There 
were many languages, many races involved. The possi¬ 
bility of their forming a government in any way ap¬ 
proaching the efficiency even of the Korean government 
was so remote that we had to take them in hand and 
attempt to evolve a homogeneous nation. Our main in¬ 
struments are education and the establishment of equal 
justice for all. We are willing to submit the question as 
to whether Japan has used these instruments in Korea 
to a close examination of the facts, the near-by facts. 
The Americans are not at all enthusiastic over the job of 
handling the Philip]line peoples. It is an irksome duty 
but a duty that will be lived up to on the basis already 
founded namely education and justice. With such a 
foundation the errors ami infelicities of the regime will be 
but incidental, for history, all the “near-by” fa**ts of the 
past, have proved Ix-yocd a doubt that justice and edu¬ 
cation will do the work in spite of difficulties Put what 
foundation do we find for Japan’s work in Korea. Here 
the first thing needed was justice, justice against the na¬ 
tionals of the very power that was framing such altruis¬ 
tic “general issues.” And the one crying need today is 
justice against those same people. Not a day passes but 
some new phase of extortion and bitter wrong is 
brought to light. The instruments used by the United 
States in the Philippines are the very ones that Japan 
has treated as entirely secondary in Korea. The Japan¬ 
ese official said “we must decide on what we think is the 
right course and go ahead on that line’' and the Sfoul 
Pn>u adds "There stands the truth seeker, the states¬ 
man." But the official said nothing about seeking after 
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the facts. He did not say that Japan should study the 
situation with distinct reference to the elevation of the 
Korean people to a plane of enlightenment. He did not 
say that in pursuing a course determined upon in the 
dark the essential instruments of civilization should be 

wielded, he the consequences what they may. 

We take a second place to none in the desire and de¬ 
termination to look all thy facts in the face and to found 
our Judgments upon a basis that cannot be overthrown, 
but the arguments put forth by our contemporary are 
not convincing. He says “things have got to move, to 
change” and that “we mnst not think that because of 
the shocks that follow the train is off the track We 
would remind him that all change is not necessarily 
good aud that trains do often get off the track lie is a 
queer engineer that will put on steam and trv to push 
ahead when the engine has jumped the rails but the 
“near-by” facts in Korea indicate that this is precisely 
what the Japanese are doing. He says that “seemingly 
wild meteors have an orbit too and finally come round 
into the general harmony" but is he unaware that tor 
even- meteor that has a definite orbit ten million burst 
into a shower of sparks and are lost to the firmament. 

He quotes the Hebrew prophet who told the Israel¬ 
ites that they must go into sev eiuv years bondage to 
another nation. But he did not quote the promise of 
Jehovah that they should come hack again and be a free 
|>enple once more. 

After saying that he takes all the defenders of the 
truth in the Far East to be sincere he says “Five sen to 
some men if placed before their eves close enough will 
shut out all the world beside” and “The thwarting of 
one's cherished plans will make some men think the whole 
world has run up against its doom.” His idea of sincer¬ 
ity therefore seems to lx.* mere consistency in the effort to 
gain one's own ends, for how else can a man be said to 
be sincere with a five sen piece hiding everything else. 

He makes several exhortations among which are: 

(11 Let us come to the common plane of acknow¬ 
ledged troth-seekers. 
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(2) Let us recognize our liability to error: 

(3) Let us recognize that others besides ourselves 
have the welfare of their fellowmen at. heart. 

(4) Let us remember u is with facts we have to 
deal, hard facts. 

(o) Let us get into the world’s trend. 

Nothing could 5* better than all this but we wait to 
see our contemporary take up and handle' some of the 
hard facts of which he speaks and lead in the search 
after truth. We have set forth a mass of facts some of 
which are on the tapis at the present moment. Let us 
come down to the hard facts. We would add one exhor¬ 
tation for the bene lit of the Seoul Press. Besides having 
the welfare of our fellowmen “at heart" let us have it in 
hand and do something for them. Will the Seoul Press 
help us to bring cases of wrong and oppression to the 
notice of the authorities and secure redress? Let it begin 
by investigating the truth of the charge we make in this 
issue that a Japanese company in the country is forcing 
Koreans to give their labor and that of their animals at 
half price. If he will do this in a single instance we will 
enter heart and soul with him into the work of truth 
hurting and it will be a pity if we do not make things 
move. 

Wc arc surprised and delighted at the frankness of the 

statements mode l>v the iv <’>/' Press in it? issue of Decern- 

ber29. The world has been treated during the last two 
years to the pretty fallacy that Japan is working for the 
betterment of Korea, thar there is an altruistic side to 
the proposition and that Korea desired the intervention 
of Japan for this purpose. Now the Meeit' Press knows 
better and is not afraid to say so. Its words are these; 
“The Japanese are the reforming power, leaven and 
ferment. Set here in Korea at thtir own zhi, it/ their ozt>n 
interests and with the full consent of some of the foremost 
powers of the world.” The italics arc ours. 

Nothing could be dearer or less equivocal than this 
statement. It is the tin varnished truth. We are read}* 
to congratulate our contemporary on the courage of his 
convictions, for it must take some courage to come out 
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with a definite and categorical statement which belies 
the whole press propoganda of the Japanese, which 
entirely neutralizes the optimistic statements made by 
Maquis Ito himself in a recent interview. 

In the long run, nothing could be better for Japan 
than this frank statement of the truth. The facts are 
sure to come out sooner or later and a suppressed fact is 
one of the most dangerous things. It is like a suppressed 
disease which is most dangerous to the patient? The 
Seoul Press has now cleared the way for a full account of 
the Japanese treatment of Korea, has brushed aside all 
the cobwebs and afforded a straight and unobstructed 
path to the truth. 

One or two questions arise in this connection. Did 
these “foremost powers of the world’’ know, when they 
gave their consent, that Japan was coming here at her 
own wish and in her own interest or were they told that 
Korea* desired it and that the Emperor acquiesced. We 
do not wish to frighten the Seoul Press but it is evident 
that some of these leading powers might ask why it is, 
if Japan came here merely in her own interest, that they 
(the leading powers) were hoodwinked by the bland 
statement that it was for the helping of Korea and at 
her wish that Japan came. 

And one other thing; what right had any power, 
even a “leading" one to consent to the seizure of Korea. 
Two men come into my house and one of them says to 
the other “Help yourself to this bric-a-brac and other 
‘urtiishings. Come here and take possession if you wish, 
ttid make this place more habitable." If I object to this 
u rangement I am told that it has received the consent 
■f n leading citizen of the town and is therefore all right! 


News Calendar. 
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An estimate ol :be damage caused by the establishment ol the so- 
calle.i’ ••imperial Pasture'' neat Pyeng ynng shows tbst it includes six 
large Tillages and fifty-tbree small ones. TSie houses to be demolished 
are 3.330 The graves to be removed are $$,«<>£. The lr*es to lie cut 
down are 2S.354. 01 fields there are kyul (each paying Y10 ia 

tazes). 

Marquis lto made b contribution of two hundred veu toward the 
building of the Cbun-do Kyo edifice which is to he erected outside the 
South Gate. 

It is said that a gaug of clever Japanese thieves has come to Korea 
aud their chief instrument is hypnotism. Even same high Japanese 
«iftk*inlt have pi-en out n Warning that Koruaac be careful in t&kiv.g 
money to auri from the bank not to get entangled in one oj these nets. 

In Wliung-jii h cumber or Japanese came among the people and 
said "we will pay yocr price for your land and then you can till it 3S 
before, giving us twi> to* of grain from euCb man load of unthreahed 
grain. This looked like a good proposition and ;u* Koreans eold out 
to the Japime.Nt hut the crop buppeovd to In* light nod they found that 
it was very difficult to give two measures for each maa load. So many 
of the Koreans have ran away. As long as they goi a fair price for 
tbeir land we do not tee what they have to complain of. The Japanese 
seem to have acted squarely. The Koreans made a mistake in not 
stipulating to give a certain percentage of the crop rather than a de¬ 
finite amount. 

The Japanese bare bcilt a large Buddhist Monastery at Yong-san 
on tbe river. It is called the Sii-pou-wun Monastery or The Western 
Scareb-Jor the first cans; Monastery. 

Tbe Japanese have bee a buying rice in enormous quantities in the 
southern provinces. 5onie of it is exported and some is held for a rise 
in the Spring 

Tbe prefect of Taikn hBS sold to tbe Japanese the city wall and it 
is being demolished. Tbe authorities in Seoul arc displeased with this 
but as tbe prefect is in the sleeve of the Japanese the Home Office does 
not f»®l able to interfere. That w»U it abort seven humiter. y«»r« old 
and its destruction is a cause of poignant regret to the Koreans but the 
Jncaoese want it aod that settles tbe matter. We clo not know how 
much they pay nor who gelt the money. 

Christmas and New Year festivities in Seoul were unusually bril¬ 
liant thi9 winter. The New Year’s cvc reception given by Mr. and Mrs, 
Collbran was a great success. Tbt decorations were elaborate and 
beautiful and the guests voted it /^ success of the season. 

One element of x-aJnc in the daily press of Seoul is tbe fact that its 
ridicule of the disgnicefrJ “theater” in Seoui has shamed the pmhlic 
oiil of attending it and tbe concern is losing money. It is to be hoped 
that it will he definitely closed. 
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W> have received a pampble: entitled “Extract from tbe Transac¬ 
tions of the Asiatic Society of j«pun ; the study o/ Korean from the 
Standpoint of the Student of Japanese. “ 

The article was written by Arthur Hyde Kay, fcsq , H. B. M's Conan! 
at Chemulpo. It is a short but scholarly presentation of the similar!- 
ties between the Korean and Japanese languages. Many parallel col¬ 
umns of Korean and Japanese words and phrases are well fitted to illus¬ 
trate this valuable article. 

Of course such a work is sere to raise questions. One of these is 
it regard to tne statement made here that nouns ate indeclinable. 
Whether this statement is correct or not depends upon what we treat 
by declension It will be readily granted mat a !>i:m noun is declina¬ 
ble The word regis means “of ihe king." the ending is being tba*. of 
the genitive singular. This syllable is is inseparable and means noth* 
ing at all bv itself and cannot be used alone. Is not Ibig precisely what 
we can aav of the Korean ending tui or of the Jap.«tie*e flt*? Each of 
these is an inseparable suffix denoting possession. Tbe same can be said 
of several, other Korean endings, namely ka. i. eut.lo,oi ro.eunot neun. 
a, f, t-in etc., nrc. id Japanese :U< ending* a*tl, wo, ro, etc. 

Mr. Lay 'a vrrv lucid and succinct statement of the similarities I*- 
tween Korean ami Japanese closes with n short list of words in the 
two languages which chow similarity. As lliere aieonly twenty of these 
we have not enough to form n definite opinion, lo most of these coses 
the similarity is sufficiently evidect hut ia the case of the Japanese rustsw 
and the Korean yur.-un ewer. of which mean Summer it will bt h«d 
to trace a real resemblance- because the root of the Korean word is yu! 
in which the /is characteristic. For so short a list, however, Mr. Lay 
has brought out a strong point of similarity and while do! thoroughly 
convincing as to -be glossarial affinity of the two languages is at least 
very suggestive and will, we hope, stir up interest-in a subject for 
wfiich the scholarship o: tbe Far East has heretofore shown an ao- 
acconotaole apathy. This article forms un entering wedge which we 
hope will be hammered home until we split the subject wide open and 
get at tile ultimate facts. We know of no one better fitted to lake tbe 
lead in this interesting field of research than Mr. Lay. 

Rev. S- F. Moore, for tbxrteec years e faithful and devoted mem¬ 
ber of the Presbyterian Missiou in Korea, passed away ou December 
2i»1. Id this sad event the Korean people lost one of their most sym¬ 
pathetic and devoted friends, the foreign commcr.ity lost a most un¬ 
selfish worker and companion md his family lost an exemplary bus- 
hand and father. He wore himself out in his service for others. So 
foreigner in Korea was more eager for the spiritual welfare of the Ko¬ 
reans but his good will did net cad here. He was ailed with righteous 
indignation at the numberless cases of cruel oppression which came 
within his notice. Many aud maay a time did he appeal to us for bsip 
to secure redress for some Korean tbni had been cheated out of his pro¬ 
perty by the citizens of a neijhbcring power. Wr join with his Wide 
circle of friends in expressing our sympathy to bis wife and family. 
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The news of the death of Mr. Haywood, lately Consul General of 
the United State? to Korea, cane as a shock to the foreign community 
here although it had keen known that he was ic a precarious condition 
when be let; Korea. He was not here long enough lor thuny to be¬ 
come well acquainted, but all who saw biin were impressed with his 
Kenial nature and Ins cvitieul desiie to carry out hie, arduous duties 
faithfully nod without prejudice. We ill feci a personal lo 9 S in bis un¬ 
timely death and »is'o we triighl have had opportunity to know him 
better. W e extend ccr hearty sympathy to Mrs. Haywood and to her 
children in this great loss- 

store at LTmtigao burned about the middle of December 
and ere man was burner, to death. The Emperor gave noaey to repair 
the shop fil'd to cover the funeral expenses p!‘ the deceased. 

A Korean, dcring the late war. shipped Y37 OJO of £«h from Won¬ 
san in two Japanese lm.it*. The Russians entered the harbor and sunk 
both boats. The Korean claims the company is responsible for tbeloss. 
The latter sav that as the Russians have o<‘l paid them they cannot 
pay ! The Korean claims that Japanese who lost in identically the 
same way have been Compensated aad he demands similar treatment. 
If he expects to he treated as fairly as Japanese are we fear lie will 
receive a rude shock. f t must remember that he ie a citizen of a 
country without rights, and make the best of u. 

Mr. Mcg&te all official* wb%> ftttcDdcu their offices 

every bus*ness dav last year should recftivaa bonLsof trrie month's salary. 
If they were absent one day they got f cur fifths ; if absent leu days one 
half : if absent twenty days, three tcctoE, aad if mare thin twenty days 
they got nothing. 

It seem* that alter -withdrawing permission to Koreans to build a 
railroad from CQcn-ju to a point on Hie Seoul Fnssiu Riijlwaj-, the con¬ 
sent has again been given aad work bas begun. Something over a 
mile of emhenkmeni has been made but it is now said that the com¬ 
pany is embarrassed by lack of funds though they have enough to 
complete much of the road bed. 

It is affirmed that Vi Hakkyun et cl m Shanghai secured by means 
oi a genuiue or forged letter of the Emperor some Yj,oO),ooO from the 
French authorities there. The lattr: have now banded in tbeir bill 
through the Japanese GoveronieUl. The matter d etci careful scrut¬ 
iny aad the money should no; he paid unless the bill is proved beyond 
douM to be h*>sctJ upon fiiCls. 

The Japanese are pouring policemen into Korea. The latest in- 
bailment is Ji* men. This seems to be demanded »•/ the rapid spread 
of. brigandage, but we would suggest the old adage Lbsi an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

The Koreans have discovered a new and promising deposit r-f 
crystal almut 100 H Irom Fusan and preparations arc being made to 
expiuit it. 
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On tbe seventeenth of November tbe Il chin Club held a great 
ceremony 1a honor ol the anaivereary of the death of Korean mb«pen- 
deuce. Many officials both Korean and Japanese were invited. The 
latter attended ip good numbers but of Korean officials only one was 
there and he was the vice-nunager ol tbe unsavory institution called a 
••theater” near tbe gate of tue Mulberry Palace. Where the carcass is 
there will the eagles he gathered togeiher. 

A few days later at the opening of a new school near % the river an 
11-chin member was invited to come and speak. When the other 
guest* saw him they were much offended and reinsert even to ride in 
the boat from Mapo to Su-gaug where the school was. They said he 
was one oi the then who trad made merry over the tragedy ul a year 
before. 

On that same anniversary the Japanese adviser of the Cba-gang 
society made a speech at their meeting place near cbong-oo in which 
he said that it was a cay of great sorrow- and chagrin to the Korean 
people niirt that the Chu-yuriy wtviety c-mild do much to no avay with 
Korca-'s reproach Many ol the listeners remarked that there :nust be 
some radical nifierence between the 11 ctiia and Chu-gaug societies 
sidcc one was rejoicing aDd tbe other mourning. 

Asa matter of record we note that it was on November 21st. Mar¬ 
quis Uo ief: Korea for Japan. All torts of minor* have beeu itfioat 
hc to bln probable return. Aa ye; there l» uo cvidcucc upuu »bicb lo 
found a definite opinion ODt wpv or another. 

The latest estimate of the population of Seoul within the wall puts 
the number at 196,4/7 souls, Jiving m 43,414 houses. 

The thirst for information among the Japanese is very great. 
Their emissaries have canvassed tbe whole o; Seoul securing the name, 
occupation etc., of every householder, the uame of every woman <>n tbe 
piaCc and tJe name o! the father of each daughter-in-law. We wonder 
if some one is getting up u volume od “Who’s Who in Korea.” 

The question of the reta-c to office of tbe Japanese tool. Ve Keun- 
tak, is causing caust'c criticism from the more indepcndcut papers in 
Seoul. Sortie of them m- that to pol him ill p>«rr again will lie to 

be I much tbe government service stiil further arid they affirm that 
every day he is in office will see some evil act. All which seems 
axiomatic considering his past career. 

The Han-suug Bank was loaned V300,000 without interest by 
the Finance Department hot found it impossible to use mure than 
V 130.000 under safe conditions aud so the remaining Yiyom were 
sent hack to the Finance Department. 

The rr-tum guild in Seoul lias made an arraugenicnt with a lead¬ 
ing cotton manufacturing company in Japan and i* trying in establish 
a sort of monopoly ol the trade in Korea 

Prince Vncg-ebio who is now ten years old began regular work ic 
ihcr Nobles School to December. 
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Hm Chong sick, the erstwhile* leader of the Volunteers was ar- 
re*led in Cb’ini; tan and wa* brought np to Seoul fate in November 
*nd np to the end of tbe year his case »as not decided. H$ refuses to 
confess that he has committed any offence and bolds to bis opinion 
tbn his attitude lias all along beea the correct and patriotic one. 
This gives thoughtful people something to think about. Some sec in 
him a striking likeness to John Brown of Harper's Ferry fame. 

Ye Chi-youg “eat on November tBth od a special mission to Tob* 
yo to request that Marquis Ilo return lo Seoul. He 'was accompanied 
by bis wife and they were the recipients of exceptional honors ia 

The Home Department estimates the population of Korea to 
be 5.014,751 living in i .136.S53 houses. Why such au absurdly small 
number ie given is difficult to say. Perhaps they wish it to appear that 
Korea is thinly populated. The population of Korea is undoubtedly 
more than twice this number. Children under ten years of age and 
servant* are never counted. 

Irreguiariiir* have been discovered 10 tbe matter of granting min¬ 
ing rights in Korea Foreign firms have been studiously blocked in 
their attempt* >.» ges concessions but scores have been granted to Jap¬ 
anese. in m.uiy casts in men without enough capital to do the work in 
a printer way. Seme whose applications bare oceu rejected changed 
their names and applied again. 

A child was l>iTn in Yong*in with tbe lower part of ii* body like 
a snake. Ii was lenrned llmt. some months before, the mother awoke 
in the night and found a large snake crawling aver her body. She was 
terribly frightened but muouged to kill the reptile, which she burned. 

A great fire in Hvfin puag resulted in the dtotb of « little girl, tbe 
severe burning of two old women and the loss of thirty houses and 50a 
bags oi grain. 

About the rime Marquis Itn returned to Japan he informed the 
Emperor and Cr >wn Prince that a yellow Imperial car bad been provid¬ 
ed and that if they wished to take a trip to Fusan it could be done in 
safety and comfort. 7tie invitation was declined. 

It will be impossible to give in detail tbe work of bandits during 
the past month. seldom in the history of the country have they Inren 
more numerous. The reasons for this are important, and tbe respon¬ 
sibility fi»-'nld be placed where it belongs. upsD tbe otter incapacity of 
the present administration. History proves conclusively that in Korea 
such outbursts of lawlessness invariably accompany an inefficient 
ad ministration. 

Nam Kurg-iiV:. well known to many foreigners it. Seoul, has been 
for some time prefect of Yang-yang near tbe eastern const directly 
ensi o: Seoul. It »* s wile and sparsely inhabited district bnt under bis 
able management one oi the largest and beat echoolt-ia Ike Country has 
been established there It form* a bright spot id a dark picture 
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The government coutempiates the establishment of a brick yard 
rear Mapn. This is not only for pnblic building* bat tor general sale. 
It would seem -hat the Japanese nr* trvmg to make the Korean Gov¬ 
ernment imitate in a. small wav the policy o( lie Japanese Government 
io undertaking various indrstnes. It remains to be seen whether this 
undertaking will permit oi competition or wneilier ibis w .31 be tinned. 
Ooe cauuot but wonder bo* the government can spare energy to go 
iuto bn-viueas when the country is overrun with bandits. 

Twenty-five Koreans will graduate from Japanese Middle Schools 
ill iqo7 and the question of sending them to universities is now under 
discussion. Many students sent to Japan by Ibe ll-cbic Society are 
stranded there and arc without funds ; they arr trying to get money to 
return to Korea. 

At the suggestion of the Navv Deportment in Japan the Resident 
Genera! has secured from the Korean Government decorations for 
various Japanese naval men who helped to suppress the pirates on tbe 
wcAt 

The rule Unit only sixty pushes u day should be issued for entrance 
tu the inner palace has been overstepped alid so more stringent rules 
have been p-oymlga-.cd. The attendants, etc., were reduce! one half 
in number. 

Among all the private schools many- oJ which have been establish¬ 
ed io Lhe country districts sixty three are said to be successful. We < 1 <> 
not know wo what basis this i* estimated, there are so many linds of 
sucress. but at any rate the Koreans seen: desperately determined to 

ac education. 

It has long been known that the Privy Council is a sort of Valhalla 
to which good bat inconvenient officials were relegated. An attempt 
is being made to change Unsaud the recent appointment of Han Kyo- 
siil. Ynn Cbi-ho mid Yu Pyung-hyun to that body seems to be a con- 
firciation of this rumor* 

With the Japanese employee, o: the government running about on 
all soil of trips through the country it coaiesas a sort of joke that 
wbtu the Mmictei r>f Pinnace proposed to travel through the ?Otlth to 
investiguleconditions there he received the rebuff from the bead of 
the Tax Collection Korean that it would only !>c a waste of money. 

Chi S»K*Tiing, president of the medical school, is »n authority on 
the native alphabet aud an ectbasiasUor its use. He has written the 
Ministei o: Education urging that its use be wade more general in the 
schools of llie WUIIU) and that every fcextbo-’b writren with Chinese 
characters should have the Korean alongside. 

It is said that the-.Jaoanvse contemplate the establishment of 
a great central bank which shall take the place of the Itaiicfe Ginko. 
It does not yet appear what will become of the pYeseul bank notes lmt 
it is quite sure that some satisfactory arrangement will be made re¬ 
specting them. 
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Owing to some ion of blight or other disease the growth of giusccg 
has been rendered difficult and the coast *111 pressure of the Imperial 
treasure to lower the cost of production have resulted in -disronriigc- 
tnent on the par; of the ginseng farners and they arc about ready to 
give up ibe work, it :s hard to see an industry iD which Korea really 
excelled being driven to the wall by government interierance 

Pah Cbe sun his been aopoicted >iv the government the chief of a 
lK» 3 rc of editors to bring ’be Brea: Korean cucyclopaedia called Inc 
Mun-boo Pi-go down to date. At present it ends with a date oce cen¬ 
tury ago. This Encyclopaedia is the one whose table of contents we 
gave in this magazine a few months tgo. 

December first was the birth-lay of lAdy Om and fitting festivities 
marked the anniversary. 

A law has been promulgated requiring civil officials to wear a dis¬ 
tinctive uniform. 

A tidal wave at Ktmsan on about "December sad swept away a 
numlier Of houses and a huge amount of grain. No <<uc was killed. 

A company has been formed for handling the garbage of Seoul. 
Hercules is r.ot a member. 

On December 21 et. the weather was exceeding co’d hdi! an aged 
Korean living near the Water Gauge Bridge wa* frozec to death. 

Clio J’v’.ids ho las hitt) appointed Prime Minister an <3 will bu>"e 
charge of the wedding of the Crown Prince. 

Mr. Sung Nak-ymig who has been appointed prefect of P'ung- 
ck‘.rn made a record a*, a reporter acd writer. He reported for the 
iVkang’Sung daily from its third to its 2366th issue without missing 
a day foi any cause whatever. 

An fiiucational Societv composed of Pyea-ac and Whan-ha; men 
has been formed in Seoul with a meml*ership of several hundred and a 
constituency of S772 students in those provinces. 

The Commission merchant's guild in Seoul has established a Mer¬ 
cantile School teaching all subjects proper to such a course. among 
them history, geography, political economy, law. book keeping, arith¬ 
metic. Japanese and English languages, etc . etc. 

The Residency General has estimated the railway expenditnre for 
190; ftt Yio.160.000. This includes rcp’iirs of the Seoul- Wjjn and 
Scocl-Fnsan Railways acd the new road to Wonsan a? far as Masan. 

Further trouble has broken out in the country on account of the 
/ijunt who *av that with most of theit work taken out of their band:', 
they cannot live on Y 4 u month and refuse to work at all. This adds 
confusion to the situation for without tbeir help the tew tas collectors 
will he quite unable to get things properly ii> hand. 

The lady decided upon as the wile of the Crown Prince is a grund 
doog>ij*i of Vna Y on g • tun acd daughter of Van T'uk yiing. She if 

foerteeu year# of uge. 
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The 11 -chin people in the south are acting the part of robber*, ex¬ 
torting money from people everywhere and acting in a wholly illegal 
manner. Their boldness is cue to their dependence upon the Japanese 
and the lonscqoent timidity of the people. 

It gives as great pleasure to state that Mr. D. W. Deshler is to make 
his home in Seoul, his interest in the gold mines in Chik-suo, forty 
miles south of Seoul, requiring his presence in this vicinity. 

The growing use of op>utu by Koreans is one af the saddest phases 
nf their present condition. And what is worse, the Japanese antbnri- 
ties make no attempt whatever to pat down the evil. The latest and 
tnMt einrlli»£ OOP* i« tbM of Kim Chung-bun the >nn of one of the 
most prominent Korean statesmen. He is only twemy six or twenty- 
seven yeare old but he bif become addicted to the use of the_ opium 
pipe, binding it difficult to get the money needed for this indulgence 
b? iiegnn selling off his wife'* jewelry. For a time she endured this 
disgrace but at last she begun to demur. One day during en unusually 
beared d:.-»co 9 sioo over this in«tli<-*d of dirpo-ing of bar personal effrClB 
the man drew out a pocku kmfe und stahlred her iu the throat. For¬ 
tunately the wound did not prove fatal hut it was a htdeo. s trposition 
of what the drag can do for a ;man. We suggest that the would-be 
civilizersof Korea neDd their euergics to tbe task of rooting out this 
business and it would he well to hegin with their own nationals whoare 
veiling luorpbaDc bcrc : .u lur^c qn^ntilir*. 

The native edition of the Italy ays that a fire iu Konwi in 

the Japanese qua. ter destroyed several houses and that 91= Japanese 
lost their lives. 

The worst earthquake of recent years io Korea occurred in Kansan 
on the 5 ith of December. lr lasted two minutes. No prepcriT was 
destroyed. Fortonaiely for Korea the earthquakes here are very mud 
com; ared with those in JapaC. 

The brother of Vi Ha-yong was the governor of Kang- wan Prov¬ 
ince. He died recently and his widow tried to make trouble for tbe con¬ 
cubine by necrotnanlie arts The brother. Yi Ha-yGng who is Minister 
of Law in Seoul drove away the widow £Ddis being severely censured 
fnr taking such drastic action on a piece of woman’* foolishness Even 
his s-'it seventeen years old says bis rather has done, very badly. This 
in a curious commentary cn the qoaiificuiiotis cf the man to hold such 
a high position aod one where the judicial quality is most needed 

The sot of Yi vbi-yong. the Home Minister, went to Japan to 
atudx bat some of the studeitu. there said that they would not study 
with the son of the mar who had sold tbeit country to tbe Japanese. 
Others said Ibar if a dying tree puts forts leave* and fruit, that fruit 
should nvl be throwr So be staved there to study 

Later information indicates that the government has put tbe mat¬ 
ter of brick-making into the hands of Japanese experts and has put 
down Y200,000 as a «wter. That ought to make quite * bunch of 
bricks. 
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Some agents of tbe HousebboJd Department went down to Pong* 
san to collect revenues from Imperial property there but ccrtaiu mem¬ 
bers of the 11-chin weiety made trouble and demanded that their pay- 
meet* should be remitted or le‘sened. The discussion waxed hot but 
at last a woman of the place who is of such exceptional quality that 
she has much to say in the management of town affairs came in and 
gave the 11-chin people a good talkiug to and told them that ns a 
society their business was to uphold t'ae government and help it : not 
to oppose it and refuse to pay their just taxes. Her words were so con¬ 
vincingly true and to the mark that the II-chin people were con¬ 
demned and sneaked away to hide their shame. 

A hand of robbers attached a Japanese house at Cbul-po aud took 
away Y700. The geniarmes and police come from took-po and de¬ 
manded that the people of the village make up the lost sum. They 
plead to 1-e let off aud at last tile Japanese consented to let them off 
that tme but forced them to give a written promise that they would pay 
any sums that should hereafter be stolen from Japanese there ! This 
Is one way co tranche a robber-ridden cccmry. 

ThiriDg the month of January tbrre will be no issue of th t 'Stoul 
lYtSS. The proprietor is making preparation for a new plant and the 
paper will he issued again or February first. 

The thermometer of the Ii-rhin Club goes up and down according 
»» th: Japanese blow hoi or cold. Tlie departure of the discredited 
chief of gendarmes earned Koyama was a northwest blizzird and the 
temperature went down below zero. The leader ol the 11 -chin crowd 
got so cold wills chagrin that be shut himself up in bis house and said 
it was too cold to open the door to visitors. 

At certain large provincial towns the Koreans have selected good 
sites for schools but the Japanese preempt them for their own resi¬ 
dences. 

Near the Yalu River there is a great grass plain belonging to the 
Household Department and from which it receives an annual revenue. 
Many Chinese cross the river and cut the grass claiming that it is theirs. 
To stop this imposition the government communicatee with General 
Ma id Manchuria. 

A school bus been started in the river town of Tuk-&um under the 
suspires of Christian Koreans in Seoul. 

Mr. Kim Yun-juag the Mayor of Chemulpo has commanded that 
no more long pipes he smoked od tbe street in that thriving town. 

On the anniversary of the suicide of Gen. Min Yung-whan a com¬ 
mon school in Song-da held commemorative exercise’. One of the 
students had a sister xho asked him why he went so early and he told 
her it was because of Gea. Min. When he gol buck lie asked her for 
some food but she said "If you really feel bad about Gen. Min you 
would Dot be hungry." For this saying she was highly praised hv the 
people and the hoy wo* much ashamed. 
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. A curious corroboration of the charge*. agahi&l .tbe,Japanese re¬ 
gime comes from a Japanese ..gentleman of good education who, 
deeply moved at the injuries heing Inflicted upon the Korean people. 
Wife to- Seoul to start a bureau of information' regarding the matter. 
He wag forbidden by the Residency General to Curry on this.work, 
and as a c«>m;quence he attempted to commit luir*kiri. After stab¬ 
bing himself iu the ab Joined he was urged by a friend to go to the 
hospital but he resolutely refused. We do not coiumeud his act. It 
was a foolish one. but the whole incident forms food for serious 
thought. 

A Japiucae pnl.r.eman annoyed the Ruseiftr. Consul-General by fob 
lowing him abont with a darklanteru. The Consul-General Lad the 
fellow seized and sent to tbe Japanese police bureau. It would be well 
if the Japanese would use a little tact in their methods of espionage, 
and noc make it qmttr so obvious. 

The Buddhist monks throughout the country seem to have felt the 
new impulse toward education and they liave been establishing schools 
at several monasteries This may he taken es a good sign especially 
since the curriculum in each case is a liberal one and includes many of 
the useful branches of knowledge. 

Koreans complain that other Koreans who hold mortgages on 
tbcir property m.d are unable to collect, acll the morigngest© Japanese 
who have behind them power to foreclose. Sometime the Korean may 
learn that a mortgage is a contract which must be lived up to. The 
sooner they learn it the belter. 

Tlie latest advices show that the ll-cbin society is rapidly disinte¬ 
grating both in •'eoul and iu the country. What did they expect after 
the Jap.iuese had used them and could find no further employment lor 

them ? , . 

As this is the final issue of this magazine for the year 1906 we thank 
the public for their generous patronage and trust that the coming year 
mav bring -noth them and ourselves added success. We have received 
assurances ol valuable i«’d from onldde in the shape of contributions 
nod we feel sure that the magazine will be more representative in char¬ 
acter and more interesting to the general public than it ha. been lh the 
past. We propose lo take up some new lines of research and we would 
bespeak the co-operation of lhr« who are studying this people. We 
wish all our readers a Happy New Year. 
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